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BOUNDARIES, AREA, &0. 


Basti, 1 a district, of tbo Benares Division, is for .'18 miles on the north" 

north-east bounded by the kingdom of Nepal ; for 98 miles 

15omniums, men., &c ...... . .. 

on tho west-north-west by the (donna district; Jor 02 niilos 
on tho south-south-west by tho Ghiigra river, which severs it from tho district 
of Fnizabad ; and for 05 miles on the east by tho Gorakhpu v district. I p oi' oast 
might, perhaps, be written oast by south ; hut for purposes of simplicity wo 
need hardly recognize more than sixteen points of tho compass. Tho British 
hilrdls which march with Basti are UfcrauU and Ijogamganj of Gonda ; Fuiza- 
had and Akharpur of Faizahad ; and Bausg.ion, Goi.ikhpur, and Malninijganj 
of Gorakhpur. 

The district extends from 26° 23' 0" to 27° 30' 0 r/ north latitude, and 
from 82° 17' 0" Lo 83° 1<)' ‘50" oast longitude. Its total area by tho Intont 
official statement 3 was 1,781,019 acres, or soinolliing over 2,787-1,- square 
miles. Basti is, therefore, over 13 square miles larger than Lincolnshire. 
Ih length from north to south varies between 32 and G8, with a moan 
of GO miles; its breadth from east to west between 28 and 32 miles, with a 
mean of 40. The number of villages is returned ns 7,524. The population, 
1 ; 4'16,905 in 1865, had in 1872 risen to 1,472,99 !*, or about 528 persons to 
tho squam mile. But of both area and population fnrthor details will bo given 
in part III of this notice. 

For purposos of administration, gonoral and fiscal, Basti is divided into f> 
Administrative labels or sub-colloctoraics, over which aro distiibuted 8 par- 
‘ 'i IM " ' gamis or baronies. Hero, us in Gorakhpur, wo note tho un¬ 
usual feature of parguuahs lying partly in one and partly in another Lahail. 
But tliough possessing separate records tho parganahs areas administrative units 
almost obsolete. The divisions of civil and criminal justico aro respectively tho 
petty judgeship ( munsiji ) and the police-circle ( tlu/na ). Of iho former thorn aro 
8, whereof one, Bflnsgfiou, is shared with tho Gorakhpur district; of tho 
latter there aro 2G. -‘But the following synopsis will show at a glaneo the 
various divisions, thoir equivalents at tlie close of tho sixteenth century, and 
Ibeir modern land-rcvenuo, area, and population. 

p f . le , I,r,,,cl P? 1 m« terials forth!a notice have been the settlement reports of Messrs. II. 
T „iJ isia ' ^ 8 *Ji ,Wl BOI1 *o s.nnd P J White, 1861-flfi, Mn, tin’s (Bwelinniin’B) liustern 
™?,| ! 1?1\ f V.? £ Mc,sr< - P * WiKrfln, > s - fl " a «*• B Thomson, o. h. K,.t besides 
J J crnsUS rcp0lta t,f 1872 5,1(1 *»nicr >cnra; the annual inp.irts or 

I S T 1 Departments; ihe rounds of the Boaul of Herein,c. and brief 11 , 01 , 10 . 
™ !.l Ij.?,« n or formerly posted in the district lido,euros to other ,mtlm- 

oe ’ i, " nn(1 ^tonavs, o, Khemng's Cask;, will be found in Lha text or foot- 

wldVeo. nf n! Bisti on tliroo sides have all been desonbed In tbo 

ni.r i U-S °!!! T U* North-Western Provinces. Prom one of those disliiclt, Uoiulch- 
Sicrlbly^ l^eneiuul'li, ini ^ fl)llo ' V5, ' 1 tll< ‘ r 1 [ ' lf ’ rG - scope of ibis notiro is con* 

none,ill,-J n thni lv i ' C U “ stl m "V' >fi,a T' 1 wil1 - 10 m, u»y respecls, bo liltln more, Hum on 

P "t 1 S < ^S5 ur lf 4 f»ovoinment Cirrninr No. 70A., rlnled 41b J„|. Vj J87B. 

two which br-ii.n nn i , m staMoi.fr o[ the fnnrili class. lint it IT,el,ules 

rluss to tile Hunt, Q 1 f llie cnnonl fl,inn <-'mlyeni' f1880-81), »iJl bo raised Horn tbo Joiirlb 
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1 , l'ii|>|ia , i luiolmnli mid Giisnu I in ililn purl of the jBirflanah lii*lnnj5 to UrnBtiislliinnsiri, all Ihu 
I'l'iiiiiltiillR lappaB In that of Jlnstl. 4 Tappna Mnlithi, Kludiri, Sum i, Burn Hon-East, Si vat 

uml d'liral'-llclglniila heloiur to ilia Bmisgrmn imuiaifl. ■ ho renmimkv to the Bust! nmnsill, 
d 'I'ftppfta Menlxliirtnl, llakliira, Hnpiilnur, Mujanrn, SiiUra mid BsHinr tielnun to ilia llftim 
inmimll, ilic rod to the immnill uf Hindi. 



55 !■ ADMINISTRATIVE SUB-DIVISIONS. 

By dropping flio suffixes and prefixes "with which a passion fur long 
names. has adorned so many pargauahs, wo shall save both typo mid confusion, 
Throughout this notice, therefore, let Rasiilpur-Glians appear as Ihisulpnr 
simply; Ilatanjrai-Byn&i as Dansi ; Awongabad-Nagav as Nagar; Mansur- 
jiagar-Basti as IJusii : and Hasan pur-Magliar as Maghur. Hero, as in Gorakh¬ 
pur, the parganah divisions often coincide roughly with the limits of ancient 
principalities like Amor ha, Dansi, and Nagur, But ot this enough will he said 
in the Gazetteer articles on tho parganahs themselves. Before quilting the 
second column of the table wo need only mention that eastern portions ot 
Binuyakpur and Magbnr will he found in llio Gorakhpur district. 

On tho compilation of Abbar's Irifilitulcs (1596 ) Basti formed part of the 
Gorakhpur and Avadli divisions ( surktir ) of tho Ornlh or Availh province 
(silba ). Iu tho Gorakhpur dn ision and district ( ilastvr ) woro included pargmialiB 
Ilasiilpur-Gliaus, Ivatiilila, Bimiyakpur, Iiihlnpnrn, Afnhpuli, Mnwhva and 
Ratsuipur-Maghar ; in the Ilnveli Avadh district of the Avadh division par- 
ganah Amorim. TGitahla a\hs Dansi north of the Ilapli. The old name beciimo 
extinct ulien thn Garnet Thija of Dansi defeated and slow tho Bhnror FolnnkJii 1 
Itaja of ICatahhi. Bfinsi south of tho Rnpfi was called Ratanpur, and included, 
as above shown, in the same pavganah as. Maghar. So fur we havoheen donlinp, 
with certainties. But whether Rihlapnra and Nngar are idcnlienl is doubtful. 
The identification was suggested by Mr. llende, 2 who may lmve been quite ns 
wrong as when he made Amorlut coincide with a lost sixteenth century porgnuah 
called Mandkt. All the copies of tho Institutes inspected by Sir ITonry Klimt 
give Kihlapara, and Mr. Spade seems to have been tho first who substituted an 
It for tho K. 

When ceded by Oudli to (lie British ( 1801 ) all those pargatiaha wove 
included in the Gorakhpur district; and in Gorakhpur 1 hey remained until 1801- 
65, when severed to constitute tho existing district of Basti. Some account of 
their vicissitudes during tho interval will bo found in tho Gorakhpur notice ; 1 
but since their separation they liavo undergone no important changes of urea. 
Nor have they discarded those ancient tap-pa sub-divisions whoso multitude was 
the geographical peculiarity of tho united district. 

Above a have been given some of Mr. E. B. Alexander's speculations as 
to the origin of fnppas. Ho suggests that these tracts represent the subordi¬ 
nate fief* into which the old Hindu raj or principality was divided. Tbit 
whether Hindu or not in origin.in name they arc probably Muslim. In IVrsiit 
lappa means a small hill ; hut tho word is found also in Afghanis I tin and oilier 

1 "Endianan Ihmlca that (his prince boloiiffcd to the former tube; some Informants of Mr. 
Wynne placed him in the Inftei. 3 Mr E, A. Remit*, 0 II, ivas succc^ively Collector 

of bniakhiwt-Bn li, ComnnsRioTtcr of Gorakhpur, nml Senim Moniber of thn linn ul of 
Revenue. He is the author of a w.»rk on tliu Inferior CWe* of ihc No r|ft-D rsfu n Rrouim f s, 

3 Su/'id, pp. 2?4 7ti. 3 jip t'77-70. 



pavls of Central A'dfi. 1 It k oasy to imagine l.liai. the lull gave its name to 
tlio village strougholii which crowned it, ami the village stronghold to the sur¬ 
rounding I finds. But it is only fair to add that to the Persian of India—the 
’Krowh of Stratford-nltd-Bowc—the word is unknown. Both Wilson and 
Foil >03 class it as Hindi, In Dasti there are 160 lappas, distributed as 
follows over tho different parganahs and labsils :—* 
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*Moi r Ilian ono placo bearing thin 6uffix tins acquired notoriety during the Into Rubio •Turku nifilii 
campaign, yuoli is Geuk-Tcpc (Gnuk-tapjm), which may, porhape, be translated Blue-liill, 



'DISTRICT STAFF. 



KiiAi.fLA' j Mnclinr 
uai>. I (eanlinwd). 
(continued) 


Mulmnli 


Ort. Cluiraib. Khalila- Mahaiili 

bid- ( concluded) 

(concluded.) 

97. DcwfipiJr. „ » 

•is Soutli UrtcH. i. ii 

99. (Jopalpur. „ » 

100. Kashaoi Mnghar „ ■> 

101. Monliila'vnl. „ i» 

102 . Mnjanra. » »i 

103. Tljiar „ ii 

lot. Lf». >» •» 

ioi. riiiilcLlm >. i> 

10G, Itampur-Pnili, „ n 

107 Sukra or Sngru. >■ 

108, Utrdwal .« » 

109. Ajacm „ >. 

100. Barjidnn. (or „ » 

B idgfion) East „ ,» 

111. Bankafc „ ,» 

112. Aord'lnnr. „ 


133, Bnanruwar. 


J 34 CliamlulolJ. 

115. Drokalli. 

110. Fulfil pm. 

1(7. Jvueliii. 

118. Km ri. 

119 Knrsmiil. 

121 ). Mi'hkIri . 

121. iMalUlil. 

322. Mulmbiit. 

129 . Milriulpui. 

12-1 Nnnfianr 
lt/fi. Simrl 

3 20. Slut. 

127 Sailiura. 

3 28 Timm 

120. Tnuir Bplglmtia 

130. Taryfipur. 


Having Row shown the revenue, criminal, and civil jurisdictions into 
which Urn district is divided, let us briefly notice the staff 
1 by which those jiuisdictions aro workod. The revenuo nud 

criminal courts aro Lliose of the magistrate-col lector, his two covenanted 
subalterns, Ins deputy, and his five fcahsildiirs. An Kuvopoan honorary 
magistrate has criminal powers in tahsfl Klmlihibad. The only civil courts 
are those of the three munsifs. Tlio judgo of Gorakhpur trios easos on eoin- 
mittal from the magistrates, and on appeal from both magistrates and munsifs, 
Tlio principal district officials remaining to bo mentioned are tlio civil surgeon, 
the district engineer, 1 the district superintendent of police, the sub-deputy opium 
agent and bis two assistants, the doputy-inspootor of schools, and the postmaster. 
It may be noted that the “doputy opium agent” is the magistrate-collector, tlio 
prefect of the district But from interference with the c< sub-deputy ” lie in 
practice abstains. 


Easti may be dofmed as a well-watorod and well-wooded alluvial plain, 
Physical Rcogm- sloping almost imperceptibly towards theaoulh-oast. Ilills 
pby.nui scenely. it has UOJ10 , Though some 400 miles distant from llm 
nearest breakers of the Bengal Bay, it has a mean height above tlio sea of ,320 
font only. The elevations of the dozen Great Tiigonomeirical Survey stations 
vary from hut 3.53 to 302 feet. The district then is flat, so flat that its many 
streams and lakes cannot bo seen from any distance. But oftho Basti scenery 
as of most sceneries, it may ho said that it, is at times not without a beauty of its 

1 The fror.iMipiir eiiRmcer h at prciienl (1880-81) in charge of the (U&tilcl,. But I'nsfi ImU 
until entile latch an ciifjiticer of it* own, ami is not likely to remain much loiiuer without one. 
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own. Theio is a loveliness of colour as well as of form ; and under the clonit- 

flcekocl sunlight of a day in the rains tho gaze is refreshed by a verdure of many 

lints. At tho close of tho rains, again, the untrodden snows of the Himalaya 

fiointiines lend a grand background to a northward view. But these are 

mere transient beauties, which vanish when the crops are cut and the hnac of 

summer fills the air. It is perhaps in tho many clumps of timber that tho 

landscape) hods its one stablo element of the picturesque. Large groves of tho 

evergreen mango abound all over the district. Feathery 
Woodlands. f ** . , J 

bnmbus may be seen growing round most or the villages. 

J liihua trees, with Untie motise-odoured white Hewers, are plentiful ; but moat 

plentiful on tho banka of the Knftna and tho Xini, in tlio middle of the district. 

Iloro they are clearly tho survivors of the forest which once almost covered Basti. 

Their liquor-yielding virtues saved thorn when the ground was reclaimed for 

cultivation. In the north may be found a few other remnants of ancient 

woodland; but no valuable timber has boon loft. During tho past fifty years 

foroat and waste land have boon cleared to an enormous extent. No less than 

100,153 aoroa have been bestowed or leased under tho jungle-grant rules; 1 and 

of this area tho bulk has boon reclaimed. No waste-land now remains at the 

disposal of Government. And this statement implies also that thereare no forests 

icsorvod by Government itself. 

Tho following table shows the more important statistics concerning tho 
more important jungle-grants, those, that is, which bureau area of over 3,000 
acres:— 


ttirgn nnli. 

Name 

of 

grout. 

Area ui 
acres. 

To whotn 
granled. 




I)&nsi, lappa 
Olios 

AWdiipnr 

9,852 

Mr. T, Dickons, 

1 

1833 

Mr. J Bridgmaii, 

59 years. 

Ditto ... 

Ihrdpuv 

29,310 

Messrs W. Gib¬ 
bon & J, Clock. 

1810 

Mr W. TYppe and 
allioi f*. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Noom 


Mr. T. D/okens, 

Ditto 

Mr J. Bridgman, 
( 

Ditto. 

No deeds 

Do., lappa Bibik-; 
par. 

Kalalilu 

3,168 

Mr. .7. II. Forbes, 

D lllo 

Sir. C. Wallace j 

forilicomnig 
to show. 

Do., tuppa Uuld- 
p:li. 

Sarauli 

5,189 

Mrs. S. A Biulg. 
mini. 

Ditto 

Mi J. Bridgman 

6y years. 

Do,, tuppa Solids 

Solnia 

3,079 

.Manuldl 

1839 

Iiiilgovlnd Llil, 

Ditto. 

Bln&yakpur, trip- 
pa lUmlinpnr 

Dullia 

3,019 

Messrs. W. and II. 
j Gibbon. 

lfid-0 

Sir. W. Gibbon, 

Ditto. 

Dnati, tnppullurdi 

liusti 

13,02.1 

Mr. U. Hamilton, 

Ditto 

licit a of Mr W, 
Cooke (Ilia widow 
and otUeis). 

Ditto. 


Supra, pp, 28b-268, 
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Il'IIE THREE TRACTS Of CASTE 


Tlio dhtrict i>i 
ik\ ulul into three 
belts. 


Though homogeneous in its flatness and its general moisture, the district in 
really composed of three raLber holerogenoous belts. The 
first is that extending southwards fiom tho Nepal frontier to 
the RApti. About twenty miles norlh of that frontier runs 
the fiiht range, of the lower Himalaya ; and this tract is an integral pa it of the 
'neat siib-niontano marsh called the Tarai. In Basti it is about a score miles 
Lruad. Being exposed to a heavy rainfall, and flooded by the freshets of lull- 
ftlicauis, it. is well-adapted to the cultivation of rice. This,indeed,is its alnple crop. 
Iflncli of it is too swampy to produce auy other growth, and much was but lately 
cleared of jungle. The appearance of the inhabitants is sallow and aguish. 

But when once it leaches tlio great catchwater drain of tho llfipti, tho 
swampiness pcrfoico ends. The socond or centnil bolt, between Lliut river and 
the Kanina, is far less paludinous. The rainfall is smaller, the inundations aro 
less frequent and serious. Moisture escapes by the Ami and other streams, 
besides those which hound the tract. Health improves. It ice in still the pi in- 
cipal growth; but wheat and other cereals are fairly plentiful. Tho breadth of 
Lins belt \arics from 12 miles on the west to 2i on the east. 

The tliiid or southern belt, that bounded by tho Kudna and Glnigni, differs 
much fi oni both its northern parnllols. Parts of this alsu tiro marshy; this also 
is traversed by many small streams. But by those stroaim tho ruin full escaper, 
more rapidly ; except m tho south eastern coiner, where tho ICufma is joined by 
n channel of the Gbiigra, inundations aro rare ; and tho soil is much sandier, 
much drier. Bice is no longer tho chief crop ; and for tlio ordinary cereals 
irrigation is required. The tract rauges in breadth from 28 miles on the west 
to 12 on tlio oast. 

What strata underlie tho deep alluvial crust of the district is unknown; 

but it is consoling to know that tlio question ia one of hide 
present importance. Tho surface itself seoim a fluviatiln or 
estuarine formation of comparatively modern origin. Its soils aro much tlio 
same as those described in tlio Gorakhpur notice. 1 Tho same soil may bear 
di/Feient names according as its ingredients or its situation is considered ; and 
while revenue records adopt the nomenclature by composition, the people prefer 
that by positiou. 

By composition soils are doraa or loamy ; mattbjdr or clayoy ; bolua or 
oinwcl according to sandy 5 unci hhdt or limey clay. Owing to the i ather diaoou- 
natural composition. nC cted nature of tho Gorakhpur-Basti land-assossmont, no 
general estimates of the space filled by each of those varieties is forthcoming. 3 
But it is believed that they have boro bceu named in tho order of predominance. 

1 Pp. 284-85. 2 In three pm>g;inalis only, Ihtsiilpnr, Nngur ami Basti,did the settlement 

rcporlBatteiniii any ulit&siflenUon ut soils. Aud even iu these the cl;is6ifl cation \tiib not uniform. 
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Duyas or loam is a compound of saiicl and clay, chiefly llio fovmor. It is 
Doras, maitbjdr, the diunat, raitnli, and snoui of other tracts in these pro- 
baiuu, ami l>hai. vinccs ; and owing to its absoiboul power and softness, ia 
considered Llio best of soils. On it aro grown all crops oxoepfc rieo. Mctiliydr, 
on the other hand, produces fine rioo, while its outturn of spring crops is inforior 
in quantity and quality. In this soil the clay easily predominates over the 
sand ; in bahut, olsowliore called h/itSr, tho predominance of tho sand is equally 
unmistakcahle. Evon with tho aid of manure and irrigation balua yields but 
poor crops of tho poorer grains. Blu'd is found in tho low basins of rivers, and 
chicily of northern rivors. Plentiful in parganah Hasulpur, it is still commoner 
in pargimahs Binfiyakpur and llansi. Its favourite localities are, in fact, tho 
banks of tho HApti and of ils numerous discarded channels, as, fur instance, in 
tappas Awainia, I31nitinpAr, Nitwiil, Kuudri, Clihattiai, Bbir, and Palluirhat. It 
produces tlm most luxuriant wheat and other spring crops, which aro raisod 
with tho least possible outlay; for, being gonorally subjocl to flooding in tho 
rains, hlidt requires no irrigation. Though for tho sumo reason it bears no 
aulumn crop, it is deomod of groalor valuo than lauds which return two har¬ 
vests yearly. 

Tho distinction hotfreon doras and mattiydr is often vary ilountful. In 

Husulpur Mr. Wynno found that if specimens of both soils 
Dihiinfliiim ho- 1 J . ‘ . , . 

tween die first two wore dried, pulvemod, and again moistened, tho difference 

HomciJmoa doubtful. p, L ,twooii tUoiu was (< absolutely inappreciable” Tho fact 

seems to bo that tho sottlomeut surveyors horcelassed as inattiyar lands cropped 

in autumn, and as doras lands croppod in spring. Such a distinction 

would of course dopoiul, noton tho intrinsic constitution of the soils, but. on 

their greater olovnlion and depression ; on their capacity, that is, for retaining 

a smaller or larger proportion of moisture. Tho land classed as doras, and 

therefore as of the best quality, was often of tho worst. He had never, ho 

added, hoard tho natives use tho tonus doras and inattiyar oxcopt in connection 

with the Uovonnnont demand. 

To Ihu people, indeed, tho only familiar classification is that by position. 
Kolia oiusseU by Soils ■ are distinguished according to llioir relative situa- 
fiobiLiutii tion with regard to village sites or tlio beds of rivers. 

Thus, every village is theoretically circled into three concentric belts, tho 
ffoentl, <jwaind or “ near,” .surrounding tho liomosLoad; tho miyufiu 1 or A middle,” 
sm rounding tho gociid ; and tho pallu or “ distant,” surrounding llio miyiina. 
Hero, as in the Dual), whero tho same system prevails under a different uoinonchi- 
*In tlic records o£ Uic curlier British tiBaessinonia Ibis imjiuiii zone is suuietinice culled ttusat. 
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turo, an obvious reason can bo given for the oblivion of natural difTcroncos. 
Tho inherent character of the soil has been lost in its artificial advantages. 
The most highly cultivated land is tho lest, irrospoctivo of its original nature. 
Tho go end is the most manured, tho miyium is tho slightly manured ?.ono. 
The pallu, perhaps, is never manured at all; but often contains some of those 
much-prized clay lands which tiro fit for tho growth of winter rice (javhan ). 

"When its position with regard to tho bed of a river is considered, 
tho soil may be oithcr upland (hangar ) or lowland ( kcich&r , hkddir), Tho up— 
lands are tlio sandy ridges of watersheds j and when irrigated will produce 
spring ci ops. Tho lowlands occupy tho river basins, and consist of lato nllu • 
■vial deposits. The nuhijhu or sandy deposits of the Gli&gia aro fit for littlo 
but the growth of thatching grass and tamarisk ( jhau ) ; but tho silt loft by 
tho litipti often consists of tlio fine moist bliafc above described. Tho banks 
of some of the smaller streams present long atrotchos of hard impractieablo 
soil, which is often completely sterilized by saline ofllorcsoonco ( reh ). Such 
tracts and tho occasional but rare prdchea of eimilav ground inland aro call¬ 
ed dials when simply liaid and impracticable; whou subject to salino ofllnros- 
Sftlinc efflorescence sconce, rihdi ( reh-hai ) or fUsaV. Such ofilorosconeo is in 
.mil ravines. Basti, however, a rather uncommon phenomenon. Even ill 

the Domaiiiignnj and Btinsi hihsfls, nhero it seoms to ho commonest, no fisar 
plain of any size could bo discovered. Tho efflorescing salt is collected by 
washermen and makers of glass ornaments. Under the namo of siill-enrlh 
flowers (vefiav mat/i ka pin'd ) it was in Buchanan’s time exported somewhat 
largely to tho cast. A few ravines may bo found ou tho edges of rivora ; but 

Cultivable nrcji. uo ! al g0 aieft 18 adored barrou by a nol-work of such 
erosions. Of tho total area, 2,3-id sqnaro milos aro return¬ 
ed as cultivable, and of theso but 5IG are uncultivated. 1 

Water is of course nenror tho surfaco in tho lowlands than in the 
water-level. nphmds . but for any generalization as to its avorngo doplh 

) _ throughout iho district, statistics are uuluakily wanting. 

Tho distance from the snriacomnst bo slightest in tho moist north-Iliipli coun¬ 
try ; but the settlement reports and Mr. Sainton’s Manual confine, (.heir 
figures to the central and .southern pargnuahs. Let us first examine, Iho 
returns of tlic former essays. Tho total depth of a well in Ilasulpi.r is given 
as from 18 to 191 feet; and allowance being made for at least a yard of water, 
the dislauco from the surface must hero be bctwcou 15 and lfii feet. In 
1 N,- IK /’. ami GuJh A-lmuusUiiUon llejiori, 1878-79. 
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Basti Uio average depth of wells is 14£ feel, and the distance from llio wafer 
to tlio mouth 0';,. Tho corresponding figures for Magliar aro 19J 2 and 13), 
respectively ; for Nagav 25 T 7 T J and 21At Rudhauli in Magbar Mr. Swin- 
ton discovered a well whose water lay but feet from tho surface, Tho only 
parg.mah, however, in which his statistics have not been superseded by those of 
the soltloment reports is Amorim, bounding individual wells in those villages, 
ho found tho distanco from the mouth at DaLnagar 8, at Arriorha 9, and at 
Oaptuinganj 12 foct. By striking a rough avorago for tho central and south¬ 
ern parganahs, Mr. J. B. Thomson obtains a water-level of 18 feet from tho 
surface. 

The more important of the Basti streams have already received passing 
mention ; but the time has como to doseribo in detail both 
' L these and the rest, Tho drainago lino of course follows 

what has boon monlioucd as tho general slope of tho country ; and lies there¬ 
fore from north-west to south-east. Tho drainage systems may be reduced to 
three—thoso of tho Ihipti, of tho Ku&na>nud of that Gliagra which in Gorakh¬ 
pur receives both. 

Like tho groat river of Burma, tho Bapti dorives its namo fiom that 
Irfivali to whom legend assigns its founation. Mvali, or tho 
fijstem of Uio UupU. ^y ator ^ wft8 ^j, 0 C ] 0U( 1 elephant on which 1 ‘odo Indrn, god 

of thunder. But tho Riipti is not, like tho Iruwnddy, a snow-fed stream. 
Rising in the Nepalese lower ranges, flowing westwards, and afterwards dou¬ 
bling hack through Bahmich and Gouda, it touches this district at Smgavjot 
in IlwMilpur ( latitude 27° 18' north, longitude 82° 32' oast). After running 
in a sutiLliorly direction for about ten miles, and forming so far llio western 
boundary of BasLi, it turns and winds enst-aoulh-caat/wards across tho whole 
district, louring it at Knimiiini-gbnb in Maghav (latitude 27° 1' north, longi¬ 
tude 88° 18'cast). Tlioneo ilentcis Gorakhpur, in which it finally joins 
tho Glnigra. A peculiarity of this river is that throughout Basti it has two dis¬ 
tinct channels, both full during the ruins, but ono almost dry at other seasons. 1 
Tho old channel, or Budhi Rupti, enters tho district about suvon uiiloa north of 
tho modern bed. Tho distance between them increases to about ten miles before 
they onoo moio approach each otlior. They wero formerly about four miles 

1 By n, mistake in addition, or n clerical error, llio Acttlcnipnfc report lnaki'a tlifa fig me 5 
yards 1 foot io inches, or lily feet. 9 20 J feet m actvleuicnt report, whose arithmetic or 

printing is, however, at fault. *■ Thus Mr, Wiginm. JkUho two channels are now 

more distinct than llio BurlipanQn and llio Gniijios. Tho one Is not an olCshoot of the oilier, 
though It may icilinps flow in that other's d ,scni %iiy&ski £C ^ „ 
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apart at Bunsi, re-uniting eloso to Karmaim-gliM. Such, nt leu»t, wig the 
csiso wlien tlio district was surveyed in 1837-34, But since then a fresh 
olumgo lias occurred. At Bansi the Rfipli forced its way north, and following 
h depression, which was probably another ancient channel, joined the Budlii 
litijiti. From this point, therefore, the southern branch is now almost dry. But 
m the collides of tlio rivois which traverse tho aub-Himnlayun belt of llio N. * 
W. provinces frequent changes aro inevitable. Like tho Bo and tho Mis- 
gitsipi, these streams m places gradually raise their beds above tlio level of tho 
surrounding country. In times of flood tlio Kiungnnga and tho iUipti 
a spill” over into the nearest depression, carving therein a fresh channel. The 
length of tho Hnpti in this district is 84 miles ; but tho dislimco in a straight 
Vine is only 48. Its two channels form a great oiitobwater drain which 
intercepts ail streams from tho north. Tho principal of Lhoso in oiistwnrd 
older are tlio following :— 

The Xrrn, which issues from the hills, divides the Nepftloso from tho 

Its iiihutarlc*. Ourlli Tnnii, forms for about seven miles tlio boundary 
between this district and Gouda, and at length joins (ho 

the Budlii lhijdi. 

Tho Awinda, tho Sarohi, tho Salohi, and other tributaries of tho Budlii 
llapti, which rise in tho Nepnleso Tai6i, ami traverse the north of Basil fur dis¬ 
tances varying from six to nine inilos. 

The Ikingangn or Arrow-river,a lull stream wliiob, after u courso of about 
18 miles in this district, joins the Budbi Bupti at Knknilii-ghiVt, somo 5 miles 
north-east of Bunsi. 

. Tlie Mascli, the Jtmiwar, tho Siswa, tho Marti and the TiJAr, all, savo 
the last, Tarfii streams, which uniting after a course in British territory of 
about 20 miles, form one river called tho Kura. 

Tho Kura itself, which six inilea further on fulls into the Budlii ltupLi 
and llienco to Karmaiui-ghaL is called tho Dhamela. 

, Aad U '° GhtingUi, a mouutain-stream which join* the Dhamolu after 
forming for many miles tho boundary with Gorakhpur. 

From tlio right or southern bank, in Basti itself, no large brooks 
■Die Ann. reinforce tho lluptk Bui the Xmi, which joins it in Gonikh- 

pnr, is an important affluent on this side, ltising on Uio 
western frontier of the district., in liititudo 27° V north, iun.itmlo 82“J.T cost 
neor ths liuti-Doinanngaiij road, Iho Ami flow* smuh-oastwtmla . 111K I after a 
Cf ' ,lbout ‘ 14 m,le 5 ‘l» its Basti to join tl,o Hnpti i„ Gloraklipm- 
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Thu principal plueoa on the llio banks of the Riipti aic ilio tuhbll capitals 
Domuri.ignnj and Banal, and the grain marts Bithuria, Qtiora, and 

Tikar. Flowing through a sandy or other soft alluvial soil, this rivov is 

somewhat capricious in its choice a bod, Tho two existing chan nob 
are by no moans llio only channels visible. For a long distance on 
cither side of tlio river are depressions through -which it once flowed ; 

and villages which tradition places on its hanks are often found many 

miles from it. South of 13 tin si may bo seen distinct traces of two old 
channels ; whereas tho Riipti now runs north of Bi'uisi. But since tho 
change alroady mentioned - since the main stream cut across tho lowlands 
near that town, and roverted to the bod of tho Budhi Bnpti—tho courso has 
allured little. Tho earth of which tho banks are composed is, os a ruin, too % 
friable to admit of sleopness In the dry season tho river is a series of long 
shallow roaches, studded with dry strotohes of sand and enclosed between 
shelving doolivitios. Hero and there, however, where Iho earth is firm and 
tho t*iii’i'diI strong, steep clifls may bo seen overhanging darkling pools. During 
tho mins tho river is full to overflowing ; and, whom tho 

tfiOO.Ia. . . , , , n n , 

banks are lower than iihiial, escapes to flood afar the sur¬ 
rounding country. By such inundations arc formed many large swamps and 
lagoons. At Bi'insi, whom Biingauga approaches lliipti, tho whole tract between 
thorn is sometimes overlaid with water for six miles. 

But the BAngnnga is not tho only flood-spreading affluent of the Riipti. 
Thoso of tho latter’s tributaries which do not rise in tho hills have their soureo 
in low marshy spots, snob its ricofiehls. At length is reached a scries of 
hollows in which the water sooms to stand ; and a defined channel soon after bogius 
to make its appeai-mico. Tho bushy banks id last beoomo stoop. But in the 
monsoon they aro quito unablo to contain tho stream, which sometimes floods 

, tho neighbourhood for days. The amount of silt thus de- 
Tlioir (lopodis. , . . . , , , . 

posited is ill any single your mapprociablo ; but during a 

long courso of years lias in places had a marked effect in raising tho lovel of 

tho country. After an exporionco of more than two decades in tlio district, 

the plan tor Mr. Poppd noticed that many parts of his eslafco had acquired 

a much higher surface. Land which had of } ore boon flooded deeply every 

yoar was now high and dry enough to yield a wheat crop. Tho fertility of 

tho soil is indeed moro often improved than spoilt by the deposits of tho RApti’s 

tributaries. Of such streams tho steadiest is tho Ami; for after crossing the 

Bnsti-BAnsi road this runs botwcon steep banks which in ordinary years it 
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The A'mi inul tho Jam war arc amongst tho few Ba.sU rivers 
for which any statistics of volocity or depth avo forth- 
coming. Where crossed by Lho Basfci-Mcnln.lfi.vval road tlio 
Ami vai’its in depth from seven foot during llio dry to 27 
during llro rainy season. In the latter its flood velocity is ton feet per socond. 
The corresponding figures for the «Jnin war, taken on tlio Bansi-Nopal road, 
an) depth, 4 to i'2 feet; velocity, 5 

The Rfipti h throughout its course in Basti navigable by boats of 100 

man mis. 1 During tlie rains vessels of tho simio burden 

Navigation j on tho Bangangn, which at otbor seasons is useless for 

navigation. Tlio Kurd and its continuation, tlio Dhamola, would in flooded 
months bear country boats of any sizo ; bat in such months there is litLlo 
traffic. On the right bank of the Kura, and tho lands of sevonil villagos, 
stands tho largo grain mart of Uslca, which collects and distributes tho rieo of 
the surrounding country ami the Nopaloso Taniu This and other grains two 
in winter sent down live river to its junction with the Knpli, in boats of 100 

mmmds; anil, reshipped in largor voxels, pass through Gorakhpur lo tho 

Gbagrn. Ko other affluents of tho llfipli nro navigablo. 

Across the Rfipti tliore nro many private ferries, of which tlio two prin- 
CVossinpq on tlie Domariagnnj and Bansi respectively, belong to tlio 

n«tpU nail lia aillu- riijit of B.'msi. For thoso in tho dry saasou tiro substituted 
,I,H ' bridges of boats. Other ferries, the property of tho same 

owner, convey tho Doimwifigimj-Nopfil road across tho Budhi llfipli and tho 
Arra. Tho Bnnsi-NepM road pnsscs tho ftrmganga and Budhi Jtfipfci just 
below their confluence, by tho rfij.ds forry in tho rains and by ford in tho dry 
season. Tlio Jtimvwir it spans on a bridge. A branch which loaves this high¬ 
way for Lautnn ciossos tho TCura at Solifis, by bridge of boats in tho dry and 
ferry in tlio flooded months. Another branch passes through Itolira-bfi/Ar 
to cross tlio Kura by ferry. Tlio Ami is bridged by roads from Busti to 
Domarifignnj, Bansi, and Gorakhpur ; wlulo on that from Ivhtililsibml to 
Mcnlidawal it is crossed by a ferry. The other streams of the lliipli system 
are fordable in the dry weatlior. In tho rains tlio country is so flooded LliuL 
traffic cease.** to cross them. 

IVc come now to a far less important sjstom, that of tho Kuiinn. Rising 
Sjsiem of the hi Gouda, near Balrfimpur, tho Kufiiui after a oourso of 
28 miles reaches tho western corner of pargannli UasAlpur 
1 i.c. of between 3 and 4 tons. 


Kufiiia. 
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(long. 82° 30' E,, lat. 27° 9' N.). EcLivcon this and Qondu it forms fho 
boundary for some 10 miles. Flowing next for about 51 through parganahs 
Basti and Maliauli, it enters Gorakhpur; and some 20 miles lower fall a into 
tho GMgra. Its depth near B.isti varies fioin 13 foot in the shrunken to 40 
in tho flooded season ; and its highest recorded velocity during tho latter is 7 
foot per second. The K liana receives in Easti many tributaries, but nono of 
any great size. Tho piincipal are tho Katnchia from tho north aud the Rawni 
and Mau war or Ma minima from the south. The Man war, again, is replenished 
on its right or southern bank by a small stream known as the Ri'iinrekha. 


I is affluents. 


The Kminn is in Bust] noted for tho firmuoss of its banks, which in the 
upper part, of its course, as far as tho neighbourhood of tho district capital, are 
steep and high* For twenty miles every bend marked in tho revenue survey 
map of 1837-38 still exists. Bat when tho river lias boon reinfo/cod at Liilganj 
by tho Miuiwar, its hod become* more shiftily sandy and its banks more sloping, 
Un those banks scrub wood at. tho same time gives plaoo to grass. Tho Man war 
itself lias shelving sides. Rising in Gouda, it passes 
tluough parganahs Amoriia and Nngar, draining tho 
south of Iho district. Its low-wator depth on tho Basti and Tanda road 
is 7 feet, its flood depth 22; and its velocity whou swollen by lioavy 
rain is G foot a second. Tho other southern tributary, tho Rawin', is a 
small stream with stoop banks. Tho Kntnohia and its affluent, tho Garohia, 
are more channels in tho centre of a broad depression. Their sources are 
swainps crossed by tho B.isli-Bansi road. In tho dry season they contain very 
littlo wutor j but what remains is carefully ombanked for irrigation. Heroin 
those streams differ from tho Raw&i, which becomes too dry to furnish tho 
spring crops with water. 

Tho only noteworthy villages on tho banks of tho ICmina are the marts 
of Mansurnagar, Doorfiuii, Lulganj, and Mukhlispur, Tho 
river is throughout tho district navigable. In tho dry 
season, liowover, navigation is above Doomon obstructed not only by occasional 
shoals, which prevent bo its with a draught of over Lhroo foot from passing, 
but also by rude bridges on piles, constructed for local and temporary use. 
Snags, too, uro not uncommon. But below Duoraon tho river is used all 
tho year round by boats of 100 nmunds. For vessels of tho same bunion 
tho Mamvar is in tho rains navigable as high as Ilarnia. Being, liowover, 
narrow and sinuous, it is littlo navigated, aud its banks can boast no largo 
marts. 


Navi gall on anil 
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The KuAna is crossed near Basli by a brulgo, anti at Mansilrnagar, LiU- 

Crcmuut'i on the S an j and Mukhlispur by forties. The Man war and lijitn- 
Kunna nud its af- rekha are bridged oil the road from Basil to F.iizalmd ; Uio 
former on that from Basti to Tan da. Except in tho ruins 
the R.iwiu is fordable. Tho Katnehia and Gnrohia are bridged on llio Baali- 
Gorakbpar road, Soon after their jmiction they arc mot by tlml from Basti 
to Menhd.iwal, which crosses them on a pile-bridge. 

The third and last river system is that of tho GhAgra or Surjit. Tho name 
8yatcm o£ thcG h,tgra. Qh *S™, or more properly GhAghva, is a corruption of tho 
Sanskrit onomatopceia Gharghara. It may, tlieroforo, for 
want of some more high-sounding English equivalent, be translated Gurglo. 
Tho river so oalled bounds tho whole south-south-western length of Lho district 
from Ajudliya-gh.it oil tho Fnizab id to Bol-glnib on tho Gorakhpur frontior. 
But of fclio districtdrainago this river directly receives almost nothing. Except 
iu the immediate neighbourhood of its banks, all surplus water is intercepted 
by tho KUnwar or tho Kuan a. When the GhAgra indeed is in flood, it is loss 
a receiver than a giver of drainage. By overflowing its banks and drowning 
tho adjoining lowlands, it often does serious damago. In 1870 somo unu¬ 
sually heavy floods on the Manwnr wore explained by the fact that the Glnlgra 
had from opposite Ajudhya spilt across country into that rivor. Next year 
tho GhAgra flooded much land, aud destroyed the crops in tho south of parga- 
nah Mahftuli. In ono instance, noar Sonhnn in parganali Mahiuili, has boon 
formed for four miles a deep diauuol through which some of tho Sarju’s surplus 
waters yearly pass into the Kurina, making the latter navigable for country 
boats of all sizes. This chauuel now bears the name of the Malda. 

Tho river wanders through a broad sandy bed which shifts from year to 
yonr. The width of the basin between tho high firm batiks is fully four miles ; 
and of this three or four aro sometimes occupied by a fl >odod rapid stream. 
In dry wcathor the river is a mixture of water and sand-banks, tho resort of 
the ,c cruel, crafty crocodile.” It is thou fringed by broad tracts of light sandy 
soil, here barren, there bearing a spontaneous crop of tamarisk ( j/u'to ) bushes, 
and elsewhere, where a liLlle good silt has settled, cultivated 

Once, though so long siuco that tho date is forgotten, tho stream ran on 
the northern side of Lho basin. This is clearly shown by the old boats that aro 
sometimes unearthed there. But tho great river changed its eourso and forced 
its way to the oxtremo south, whore it ato into tho bank till stopped by tho 
firmness of tho soil. For somo years past again the process has been reversed. 
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Year by year moro of the inhabited lowland which has formed on Lhe northern 
side is being cut away. The stream, too, is changing its course, and the deep 
current edging northwards. 

Schemes for strengthening Iho northern opposite Ajudliya or 

elsewhere, have been considered; but such schemes usually ond in I,lie 
prudent msolvo to avoid the cosily and dangerous process of playing with 
water, 

The Ghiigra is navigable by country bouts of all tonnages. The sand* 
Navitr.ition ami banks already mentioned aro especially numerous in the 
cuwblnjrs. •western pint of its course, from Ajndhya to Tanda ; but. 

oppose no serious obstacle to navigation. Un the northern or Basti side of 
(lie river tiro situated no large marts. Thoio arc forrios at the lUjgh&t or 
lioyul Lauding of Ajudliya, at Tacmi, Bilaliiin, Mania, Dalpatpur, Bogitm* 
gauj, tSherwa, JSalon.i, Mabripur, the LtdjghsUof Tiindn, Mubdrakpur, Pkulpur, 
Naimilmi, Main li, OluUora, Jlinsdrgmj, and Chandijnir. All Llio-io crossings, 
except that aL the Uajglnt of Ajndhya, aro managed by tho Collector of Basti. 
On none of.thorn is a bridge of boats at any season maintained. 

On (ho banks o( the Ulntgr.i tho rule for llio adjustment of boundary dis¬ 
putes between rip.u inn proprietors differs from that in force elaowlmrp. Iloro 
it has been decided that tlio deep stream alono shall be the boundary ; (lint 
Adjustment of u it alone shall determine to which district and to which 
purmn diftimtos. village the disputed land belongs. In otlicr parts of IJasti 

tho more general rule prevails. In these too the deep stream is ordinarily tho 
boundary ^ and hind gradually thrown uy by a river belongs to the estate 
ivhorcto it has accrued. But land, severed by a sudden cliango of channel and 
still capable of recognition, belongs to the esfcato from which it has boon 
divided. 

None of the larger rivers is used for irrigation. In tlio dry season, when 
1 'I IC mm us ini' wu to I* is most required, their beds aro too far below the level 
y, ' u,lrt - of the country to compolo with wells or lagoons, Bui it 

has been already noted that some uf the Kaunas affluents aro dammed to sup¬ 
ply the Holds with water; and tho same may he said of nil tho simdlor streams. 
Kvon Iho Amt is in the upper part of its course no exception to this lulo. The 
dams are more earthen banks sonic throo foot high ; and being unable to with¬ 
stand a flow uf any volume, oiler no real obstruction to a stream in tho rains, 
But in tho norUi-oaal of Bansi may be scon conspicuous examples of more solid 
embankments. By substantially damming tho Jam war and the Slswii, U\o 
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English grantees of waste-land have provided irrigation for the whole of 
tlieir estates. Basti has no Government canals; and whether it needs any is 
doubtful. 

Lakes and swampy lagoons of many sizes oro almost innumerable,* 
Large tracts being subject to inundation in tho rnins, and 
ljit.es and swamps. ^ whole counlry being very flat, tho surface drain ngo 

lodges in every slight hollow. Near tho ILipti such hollows nro oflou, as may 
be seen from thoir serpentina form, tlidcardod channols of tlmt river. By its 
overflow arc filled tho Buklnra and Pathra lakes ( till ), tho largest shoots of 
water in tho district. 

Tho Bakhirn or Badiinch TAI, sometimes called the Molijlifl, lies on tho 
eastern fiontiur of the district, between B.ikhira and Alonli- 
Tlu. Hakim a lake. { j^ wa j 0 £ p ar g. ma h Maghar. The mnch-triivollod Buchanan 

describes it as the “ finest piece of fresh water ” that lie had soon in India. 
It bolds water all tho yoar round, tho eastern or Biipli ontl being closed by 
an embankment. Tho lako thus formed in its dcopost parts seldom ontdopllia 
four or five feet j but it covors a spnoo of noarly five mi Ion by two. On tho 
western and southern sides, wlicro the banks slope regularly down, tho fringe 
of marsh is slight. But on the other sides no inhabited villages eim he seen 
for miles; and tho land is in tlio rains so constantly flooded that oxeopt for 
pasturage it is almost useless. To tho north this flooded tract ox tends for fully 
threo miles, dividing tho swampy ground and rico fields on tho odgo of Ilia 
lake from the villages on the liighor banks of fclio Hiipli, To tho oast Micro 
is a low fen stretching lor about two miles to tho odgo of tlmt rivor. Over 
Viva ftuafo ywee Wva lake awA knot Vt \Yk> mVut nvovAA 

escape if not detained by embankment. 

Tho Pathra TAI, which lies on the right bank of tho RApli between Dotiuirhi- 
The I'atlira nn d g»nj and Bunsi, is three miles long and from one to Lwo broad, 
ciiaur Its slmpo ia highly irregular. In oldon times it must Jtuvo 

been a fine lake, but its waters are now allowed to return at tho close of tho rains 
to the river. Tho proprietors through whoso lands tho outlet passim refuse to lot 
the raja of Bunsi, who owns tho lako, build an embankment in their boundaries, 
Tho Ciiaur Tal, the property of the sumo owner, is wedged within tho conflu¬ 
ence of Bdnganga and Itapti, not far north of Bunsi. In tho rains tho spnoo 
between tho livers is, as aheady mentioned, oxtonsivoly flooded ; and tho subsid¬ 
ing floods leave the Chain- Tal about two miles long by tin-oo-quarters of a milo 

1 A Eifatr.il lahdl IJtuala alone shows. .’17 coiibldci able Mice Is of wutti, Yet Utlisil Ilanuu 
las m the least swampy hell vi (he dlutiiut. 
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in width. It should bo nolod that iu Basil, as iji Noifolk, chaur or 
“ broad ” is a generic term for a stream-fed lake. The Chaur Tal is not 
the only chaur of the district, but merely tho chaur, par excellence, in a 
certain pari of ilio district. Tho wildfowl shooting on this and on the 
Pallira Till is preserved by tho raja. One of tho southern pargnnabs, Nngar, 

, , , is graced by another largo lnko called tho Chandu Till. 
The Chandu lake . . , , 

I his is fully two and a-half milos long anil ono broad. 

Except at tho onstorn end, whore tho water escapes to finally join tho 
Man war, tho Ohandu has regularly sloping sides. All these lakes or lagoons aro 
more or loss uaud for irrigation. All in winter oflor inoro or less employment 
to tho fowling-piece. The wholo country is so moist that they have no particu¬ 
lar elleet on the general health. But to tho almost ubiquitous swamps and 
marshes must be attributed tho fever, aguo, and sploou di&oasos which ravage 
tho district. 

Until lately Basil eiijoyod llio evil reputation of’ complete division from 
Commun(cations tlio rost of tho world. Now, however, its comity town is 

1{ml ' within what, in this country of long distances, might bo 

cullod easy roach of a railway. The Oudli and Ltohilkhand line passes through 
tho neighbouring district of' Faizabud ; and within a radius of 38 miles from 
Basti aro the stations of Malipur, Akbarpur, Gomiinganj, Nara, Ajudhya, and 
Fuiznbud. Of these tho most easily accessible aro Akbarpur and Faizabad, 
which lie respectively about 30 and 40 miles distant by road. But between 
tho district ami tho railway the Ghagra (ixos in the rains a great gulf. 

The three soutliovn tahsiU aro traversod by one groat metalled road, that 
n i from Gorakhpur to F.iizahad vid Basti. This has within 

the district itself n length of 61 milos. But by the Public 
Works Department it is divided into two separate highways, ono of 28 milos 
from Basti to Gorakhpur, the other of 33 from Basti to Faizabad. Connect¬ 
ing tho cantonments of Faizabud with those of Gorakhpur, the road is of somo 
military importance j and it is flanked by encamping grounds at Khalilabad, 
Marirwa, Basti, TiJokpur, M avgh&b, and KhaJiy/ujpnr, As a trade route tho 
road is ohiofly valuable between Faizabad and Basti. On it aro situated 
tin 00 tabsil capitals, Khililabad, Basti, and Haraia. 

Of tbo remaining roads, all unmotalled, tho chief aro those from Basti 
to Noptil, vid tho talisil capital of Bansi; from Basti to Nopal, vid the tahstl 
capital of Domariaganj ; from Bnsli to Karmaini-ghat, vid Menhdawnl ; 
from Basti to Tuuda, vid Rhjghiit; and from Bikramjot on tho Faizabad to 
Bhfmpur on tho Bansi lino, But the following list will show at a glance all 
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roads, divided into class I., metalled. raised and budged ; class II, raised and 
bridged but not metalled ; and class III., occasionally budged, but neither 
metalled nor raised :— 

Fmt-ilus* roti/ls. ft) Hen ye ii-fi/iui itlolrfct, 

Rflsii and Goialclipur ... ... lt( <ih 

» „ FaiiKibnd ... ... ... .. m 


Second cl<n\ rends. 

Hull In Tiindn 

„ ,, Nc'| til, I'nl Oomai i.1f.nr j 

„ „ Hanot and Ntui/rarli 

)> >. Pipm 

» ,j Knnnnini-gliat 
U.-ka lo Nimgnih, Blnlpur and N(pfd front.(>r 


Total 01 

Ahlrnyr mf/iiu id 
... 10 

... ro 

... on 

n 
as 
‘M 


Tidal 


TfnrJ.elau rmnla, 

Jl.krnmjot lo Dlifinpur 
Gorakhpur lo Bihknlutr 
Dnmdunnra to Irtwken 
illiamn lo Nopal frontier 
Gomfclipiir frontier to to Jiiidpnr, v\A Usfca 
Udaipur, tJundmnwft and Lnutiui 
Bn'Jpur to Intua ... 

AlhlSpur tn Nepal frontier 

Mi'-rnuli to Dhcbniua 

Hfinsi, Uomarlagaiij and DUJeohar 

Bluinpui to Najulanr 

JUltlilra to CJihnpu-glnlt 

Mmtnvft to Gnc-yWit 

ilasti lo LAIgnuj , M 

Kudiiu-liridgc, near Bast,, to junction nith last 
ll.isti to Kotluln 

IM 

Gornklipiii' and Gouda frontiers 
laniim lo NepiU froniicr 

Chmidradip.gl.iit, Vl “ Bulm "X to Maiiknnrn 


Tot.,1 

Grand Total, all oilmen 


... 17« 

Milcnyc uithlu iliitrict. 
... 110 

... SI 

... l)f. 

... » 

2 'i 

2 <l 

as 

... 8 

... 10 

... 1)1 

... yo 

... .10 

- id 

... u 

... 5 

... 14 

... fi.5 

... 7 

... 1» 

... 411 

... 1.80 


On the downfall of tlio rains .tmftie norlli of lh 0 IiAnti dimes to an 

bJinn nmnet-dk I'“"‘k 1 ” 1 ' 11,0 ‘' 0!ll ‘ 9 aro l ' itllCT »»«lcr a son of water, or, 

fe l t, Ue | l) arc convei led into long linos of mire. Vme is 
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bridged, in tlio sense of possessing hridgos wherever required ; ami in sucli a 
tract anil season unbridgoil roads are useless. But hero it may bo noted that 
tho district is nowhere rich in bridges. Tlio largest is tho iron gilder 
Rfriioturo over file Kniina nonr Basti ; and oven this is lull 1(55 feet Ion". 
The nuiunor lit which I lie principal roads cross tho principal streams lias been 
fold under the heading of rivers. 

Thus may be shown tlio distances from tho capital to tho other principal 
places of Iho district lint the figurus in every case itMjrc- 
’ sent mileage by road, and not distance as the crow flies, 
Paikaulia, for instance, is .17 miles distant by road, ami is entered as Midi ; but 
by cross-country cart-tracks ibo 37 miles could pci lisps be i educed to 20:—* 


Place. 

Distance in miles 
from Hull. 

Place. 

Distance in miles 

tioni JJiibU. 

Amoilm . 


20 

Piimaikigaii] 

32 

Ilium Aon ami 1 i»i’ftsiftm[inr 

No road. 

Dmlh&iu 

15 

Biuikuta ... 

»!• 

a 2 

l ides'luU 

1G 

JJ'l’lNl 

»<> 

32 

1 Bonin 

17 

15uj iikutli ... 

• 1 

U 

flmilmtpnv 

No rea l. 

Bird pur 

• l» 

f>7 

Tnlwn 

s2 

Ilfalaih.ir ... 

III 

00 

Kiihwlrf ... 

J_> 

BmldliAbaml ... 

»•! 

13 

Kliultl.ilift.l 

22 J 

Ilelwn-bAzAi 

* • • 

23 

Koduln mnl Sonnlia ... 

22 

lliikiuui ... 

• < • 

20 

r.nu tun 

M 

Cantnlngiuij ... 

... 

6 

Maghar 

27 

OMiaom 

... 

22 

Mnhuili ... 

No i (wmI, 

C’hlmpia 

>•4 

25 

Mciiliduunl 

27 

Ciilmpm-ghAt .. 

Ilf 

40 

\t is) an lla 

r. i 

Clnlm 


00 

Atnhson 

7 

Dluibiirun 

• 

(i'l 

L'uilouil'a 

37 

Dnlmuliti ... 


23 

nuilhmtli 

10 

DiUlidlia 

If! 

as 

rikikpur 

No road. 

Dhnugliata 

IM 

40 

Uttka 

60 


Ganglion and Parnsri’nnpnr may bo considered as respectively 3-i and 30, 
lTarilmvpur as 25, Malnudi as 22, and Tilokpur as 47 milos distant across 
country. 

In climato BasLi somowbat rosomblos North Roluikhnnd, which indeed lies 
in tlio samo submontane tract. The eharacloiistics ol tho 
weather in that tract aro dampness, moderate Iieaf, and 
partial immunity from tlio violent simooms and dust-storms which make summer 
hideous clsowhovo. llcio tlio dry wost wind begins blowing in March, about 
tho timo of tho vernal equinox. Ton arils tho close of April it gi\es place 
to tlio prevailing breezo of tho year—-that fiom tho east; but may still bo 
somolim.es felt broatiling faintly after midday, when tlio east wind often drops. 
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Summer has now set iu j the crops have been harvested ; tlio Holds aio 
brown and bare. Owing, however, to ilie nearness of tho TTimnlayn, and tho 
slight depth of water from tlio surface, tho temperature is probably loss than 
in districts south of tho Ghiigvn. In Way cooling showers, known as tho 
tittle rains, ’* sometimes slake the heat, and tho grateful scont of moist earth 
refreshes tho nostrils. Hut the relief is only too fleeting ; and (ho thermometer 
steadily rises till the end of Juno, when tho crash of thunder heralds tlio 
descent of the regular rains. 

In Bw*U these arc far heavioi than in tho iroro western districts of (ho 
piovinces. Hut tho fall varies greatly from placo to place, and in tlio two 
northern tahsfls is several inches heavier than in the (lireo southern, Tho 
mean for the whole district and a scries of years is about 43 inches yearly; but 
tho following tabic 1 gives ample details : — 


Months. 

187 C. 

187 ft. 

1B77. 

1878. 

1870. 

Menu. 

Janimrv ... 



048 

3 r.4 

i ta 


PIB 

February ... 



, , 

1 18 

0 7-1 


(l III 

Maroli ... 




0-94 

0 -u 

... 

o 13 

April 




0 Pit 

PHI 

... 

n r»« 

May 

»• i 


M- 

(1 84 

2 18 

0 fill 

l <n 

.Time 

• • • 



1 80 

1 31 

y 2n 

4 OH 

July 


11 la 

ISTTzl 

5 (10 

7 24 

2*2 78 

11 81 

August 

mi 

17 82 

0 08 

2-i'8 

<1 24 

13 !>H 

01 (J‘2 

September, . 

M » 

&4i 

9-18 

1 118 

M r»4 

n-3o 

8-43 

October ... 



S 10 

i 81 

0 JO 


3 13 

November ... 

► ** 

. ■ , 



r*. 

,,, 


December ... 


o te 


W2 

... 

0-20 

() 9T» 

Tolnl 


47 10 

as-o8 

23-50 

38 00 

07 32 

430(1 


Tho yearly mean for tho siv years ending with Juno, 1872, sooms to huvo 
been much heavier, amounting to 51 4 inches,. 

Tlio rains generally coaao in tho beginning of October ; and with thorn 
their cloudy days and chromatic sunsets. Rut tho dampness long continues. 
The drying of the waterlogged earth is a feverish and unhealthy process. 
Very seldom, and even thou for a few days only, is felt the dry bracing cold 
which marks the winter of more western districts. In some parts of liasti, 
especially its eastern and northern parts, dense logs obscure tho morning; and 
at evening each village lies hidden under its own low pall of smoko, Rut at 
tho beginning and closo of the clearer days may bo seen tho snows of tho r*rcmt 
1 Kindly supplied by JU\ S. A, Ilill, B. Sc , the Meteorological Reporter for these Provinces. 
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White Mountain ( Dhvalugiri) and its lesser sisters, sonic 50 leagues distant on 
the north. In January, but never with any great punctuality, fall the slight 
winter rains j and somewhat later, in rare years, hailstorms inako the farmer 
tremble for bis ri&ing spring crop. Buchanan mentions that in winter, when 
the west winds have blown strongly For some days, wator is readily convcited 
into ice. The conversion can, of cotirso, take place only at the very witching 
hour of nigliG or during the small hours which succeed it. Pit-ico, that is ice 
naturally frozen in pits, is at such times procured in districts which lie much 
further south fclian Basti. But at Busli no pit-ico is made. Liquor is coolocl 
with saltpetre, or by ice frozen in small private maelfnos. 

The following moan monthly thonnometrical and barometrical readings 
for nearly llireo years wero taken by fllr. Percy Wigram, then magistrate-col¬ 
lector of the district. The thermometer was in the shade; the barometer was 
a h in fill anoiuid, whose figures wero taken at 10 a. m, daily. But this aneroid 
Looms to havo shown, as might ho expected, considerable deviations from the 
mercurial instrument in the Gorakhpur obsorvutmy. And as (ho climatic condi¬ 
tions of Gorakhpur and Basti aro much the same, tho reader would do well to 
oomparo the tlicrmomotrical readings also with those altoady givon for tho 
former disti iet:— 1 




TlIMIMOMltTBB. 







- 




-- 

IUitosiuTitn 



■Maximum. 

Minimum. 




Month. 











870. 

1871. 

1872 



1872. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

J'iniiiu'y ... 

m 

76 

71 

46 

■ 

17 

29 63 

29*iD 

29-27 

Pebi miry 

si 

01 

77 

49 

■3 

6G 

29-51 

29'20 

29-14 

March 

ao 

ai 

D3 

58 

5V 

09 

29 11 

20-21 

29 OO 

April 

07 

on 

aa 

05 

00 

07 

24 '12 

29*08 

29-02 

Muy 

3116 

05 

103 

7) 

71 

73 

29 00 

28*89 

29 92 

ilium 

as 

04 

99 

78 

77 

78 

win 

28 80 

28-81 

duly 

aa 

81) 

to 

77 

70 

70 

29'85 

28 79 

28 75 

August 

a a 

88 


75 

70 


28 91 

28 84 


September 

ao 

88 


75 

73 

n 

29 02 

28-90 


(lumber 

B8 

91 


137 

07 

mm 

29 12 

20 03 


November 

8 2 

84 


52 

50 


29-35 

2S)-|5 

M • 

lJcociubor 

7(5 

7G 


42 

-li 

H 

29 43 

29-24 

... 


Tho theimomotur of tlic Jail Hospital is examined twiec daily, at sunriso 
and 1 p. m ; but die practice has hitherto been too spasmodic to afford results 
of value. Belarus for five years aro heforo us j but for two only, 1S77 and 
1879, aro those returns complete in every month. Tho maximum temperature) 

1 Supru, p. 3] 3, 
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of tl.e former year, 101", was rpgMorod m Jane ; U.° ininimum, 51°, m h’eh- 
ruarv> x„ 1879 tho observations ranged horn a maximum of 100 iUt Y 
to a minimum of 52° in December. 

I*A11T II. 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINER\L PRODUCTS. 

To any peculiarity of fauna Biwli can lay no claim. Its beasts, birds, 
and fishes arc all found elaowhero iu tliophiiiis of ilio North- 
‘Western l’ro\ inces, and bare all boon immoil in the intro¬ 
duction to the fourth volume of this series. 1 But ft few local particulars 
regarding the mmo remarkable cron lures may 3 cfc bo profitably given. Let 
piecodeneo be assigned to tho domestic animals. 

A few elephants mid camels nro kept by the few who can afford to koop 
Dimcsiic auiomls; them ; but fur camels tho climate is said to ItoLoo inoist. 
pontes. Ilorses arc seldom used and still more seldom bred, dhoso 

who want them must seek U 10 fairs of Sonpur in Saran, Dovipatan in Gouda, 
or even Batesar in Agra. But tho ordinary country pony (tnlin ) U common 
ciioiigl], On this rather fragilo beast tho laudholder and tho corn dealer take their 
lazy rides or lade their grain for market. Ponies cost from Us. 7 to 25 each, and 
a ro extensively bred 5 but in more Limn one place they are sometimes found wild, 
the descendants of domesticated ancestors. Several specimens haunt unmolested 
llm Glifigrn basin in lS.istorn and Western Chlmprn of purgnnnh Mnliauli. A lew 
again may be seen on the banks of the Tehri watercourse, which from a lagoon in 
Ondh flows to join tho Ghfigra near I3ehva. \\ r hon captured such wild animals 
sell fur about lls. 20 ouch; but they are repel tod to be rather vicious limn 
otherwise. 

Of horned cattle there are no purely local breeds, Cut ‘‘Malmuli fur bul¬ 
locks or men ” ( Mcihauh ka bard yu ward ) is a proverbial 
boast of that parganah. Tho Malumti bullocks uvo luLhuv 
below the avciugo size of those elsewhere used fur agricultural purposes, but 
are specially sturdy and muscular. 

Their price and that of agricultural bullocks generally may 1)0 said to 
range from lls. 15 to 40 tho pair. A uithor better class 

Uulfouk'. and cows. , * 

or animal is employed tn carry grain sacks or other burdens j 
but tho best class of all is that kopt for purposes of draught by landholders. 
Whether tho bleed of cutllo li.is really deteriorated with decreasing pasturage 
* Gazetteer JV., pp. VI. a nijq. 
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is doubtful. In 1812, when tho grazing-grounds wore still ample, the collector 
reports that Lkovo are no cafctlo in tho ilistiict fit to draw a Iron sure tumbril .*’ 1 
Bullocks are fed on clmiV, bran, and the straw of various coroals. When well- 
fed a single animal may cost us much as 3 annas daily. Ordinary cows vary 
in price from Us. 5 to 20 ouch ; but tho best yields perhaps not much more 
than 21bs . 2 of milk a day. Tito ehirifiof batbov (gki) uuulc from that milk 
is rosarved, as n rulo, for mclicinal or ceremonial purposes. A few wild kino 
aro found on the banks of the Kuium, whoro that river bounds Domamgauj; 
but the beids which formerly haunted Lappa Atruwal of Maglinr liavo disap¬ 
peared with the clearance of the i'urest. 

Mule buffaloes, which are iittfo used except as boasts of burden, fetch 
„ „ , from Its 5 to 15 each 5 but fomalos, on tho oilier hand, 

sell fiom it*. 0 to 35. lho reason of their groator value 
fa their milk, from which are made the curds and clarified butter in ordinary 
uso. Rajputs and Abies arc tho principal owners of buffaloes j but goats 
and sheep arc kept by the lower castes alono, Alum, Q-mariyas, Ghtumirs, 
KlvaLiks and JulAhas, Groats are liought by butchers or slaughtered tit 
Hindu sacrifices. They aro valued, however, chiofly oil account of their skins, 
from which «ru constructed drums (c/fiol, i<tsa) and other article*. Whilst a 
slio-goat is worth R<J, 1 and a ho-goat Ro. H, a good goatskin soils from 
Ho, 1 to Us, 2. Of tho cantos last-named tho Cfurariyas, as thoir namo shows,' 
devote them,selves chiefly to the breeding of sheep. Tho price of theso 
animals has witliin tho last few years ri»oti from Ho. 1 to Rs. 2 per lioad. 
They are not generally used os an article of food, and themselves there¬ 
to ro obtain no food but grass, Thoir uso is to supply tho peasantry with 
skins, wool, and nianuro, The skins aro sold by butchers to sboemakors 
at I he rale of Rs. 20 to 25 tho hundrod. Of tho wool are mado blankets. 
Between SAwsui i July-August) and Karttik (Oetobor-Novombar) sheep aro 
allowed to wander about such fields as are reserved for the next spring crop ; 
and iu consideration of (bo manuring llius obtained thoir owners toccivo a 
small payment in kind. Government iu 1863 atfoinpted to improve tho stock 
by the importation of two lino rams from Ifisshr; but one died next year, 
and ihe progeny of the other never survived their lambhood. Numerous ent¬ 
ile of all sorts are yearly driven into Llio Nepalese Tartii for pasture. Depart¬ 
ing about Aghan (Novonibor-Docetnber), they return iu Jotli (May-Juno) or 
AfiiU'h (Juno Jnly\ 

1 r.cllci in Hoiu.I'h records, Jimy. nisi, 1*3? 1 hi India milk id mc.tiured l*y weight. 

3 Gunulyaur Gadinya in derived fuiui Hindi ydJar, u sheep. 
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In tho summer months rinderpest is often epidemic. It bears tho same 
name (mcita) as human small-pox, to which the natives doom 
Cattle chsenae. ifc ana ] 0 „ 0U3< i fc IS highly contagious and very fatal, llio 

rate of mortality amounting to about 80 per cent, of the cattle attacked. Tho 
most prominent .symptoms nro loss of appetite, constipation of tho bowels, ex¬ 
cessive thirst, quick respiration, giinding of teeth, and great boat of skin. To 
these in a day or two succeed profuse mucous discharge from mouth and nostrils, 
inflammation of mnutli and gums, purging, groat prostration, and eruptions which 
from groin and udder ox tend over tho whole body. Foot and mouth disease 
(IdMng) appears also in summer, but not in snlliciont force to bo deemed 
epidemic. The same remark applies liken iso to diau'hcoa. 

Tho district is no longer rich in largo game. Tigora, leopards, and bears 
tiro now unknown. But in Buchanan’s time tho first 
named beasts molested tho police of JDhuliytibanilnr 1 mid 
had lately Leon numerous around Lautan. Tho following is a list of tho moio 
important wild mammals, both common and unoommon :—Wolf, jackal, fox, 
boar, buffalo (arna, Bnhalut ami), blno-bull (nllgfio, Portius pictm ), liyama, 
Fpotlad-door (cliit.il, .1 vis antelope, cat (bnnbiliir, b'dift chans), por¬ 

cupine, fox, lure, monkeys of kinds (Iangiir, Presbytia entellus; bandai, 
Jnuus rhesus ), mongoose (nowal, ITei'pcstes M.dncccnsis), otter, and porpoi.so 
(suns, PlntunUtu G unget ica ). But somo of tboso are seen vory laroly indeed. 
The wild butfalo, for instance, can only be rogavdod as a visitor who sometimes 
loses bis way from tho Nopuleso Turin. Much tho same may be said of tho 
spotted deer; lmt ttild-pig, tho antolopo and tho blue-bull, wohes and jaokah, aro 
common. Tho wolves are especially numerous in tho numjka, tho tract of tall 
thick grass along tho banks of the Grhagra, For the .slaughter of a female wolf 
Government offers Ksj. 5 ; for that of a male wolf, Rs. 4 ; and for that of a undo 
or female cub, annas 8. But, although an occasional attempt is made to pass off 
tho cub of a jackal for that of a wolf, wolves are aoldum killed. Tho jackal is 
said to suffer from hydrophobia which bo sometimes communicates to inon, Thu 
people imagine that tho disease lies dormant until the first thunder after llm 
victim has been billon, and thou makes its appearance. They also distinguish 
a species of jackal called mm-dakhor, or corpsc-onter, who preys on Muham¬ 
madan corpses ; but such ghoul-like repasts are, when obtainable, relished by 
all jackals. Another quaint .superstition was onco ontertaimul with regard to 
antelopes. In 1813, when tboso beasts wore “ tho pest of tho country ” when 

1 DhuHy&hiniliir was a police jurisdiction lying between the ,Tam war and Tilfir riven, 
i.ut ot it now lies ui ii.Ufjauali lUiifi, while i>.ul 1ms apparently been ceded to Ncpfil. 
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tho Jtnv-casto huntsman, with his poisoner! Arrows, might sight a thousand 
boail a day, their multitude was thus explained : ” Formerly, the whole country 
being covci eel with long harsh grass swarming with m it ski toes, tho antelope 
bred only onoo in two years; but, smeo much has been cleared, and llm 
munhor of muskitoes reduced, they breed overy year.” 1 From the porpoise 
is extracted an oil \\ Inch is medicinally applied to burns and bruises. 

Like wolves, reptiles are responsible for a good many deaths. In Iriml- 

Itpptllca supplying the following list of snakes Mr. Thomson 

makes occasional reference to the pages of Fayrer’a Tha- 
ti i/uphiVni: —Ajij/ 1 )' or python, 3 c ililiarun, dJluav, awlhnwa, basdo , bhamnni , 
])anifut s long panlha, ch ikor, dtiHa, tlwVi'ya cobra (page 7), dotna, iliindJut , 
dhutar, dkduiin (page 06;, karait, liluo kamifc (page 11), kmtkhor (page 55/, 
ffhor karuity kodaili, khnlkaldi, so fit mi n t m fhar, su/dr, ni'ijyidwa, n&giti (p. 6), 
sankdtav (p. 8), sngwn i soiitar, aiiskdr, and pliit'iv. Tho pnniha and chnkor 7 
although locally believed to bo poisonous, are in reality harmless. So are tho 
long-nosed crocodile (ghariyfid, GadalU Gangeticus ), and tho turtle (kaolihua, 
Trioni/x (Ttuigclicns), reptilo, of other ordors. But tlio ordinary crocodile (mile 
or mikru, Crneoddns hiporcalicn) is a voracious and dangerous saurian. 

Ghanyals aro said lo be coinnionosl ill tho Ghagra, niiks in the Rapti 
and iho Bakhira lagoon ; but both aro moro or less numerous in all tho larger, 
channels and sheets of water, Tho flesh of the ndk is sometimes eaten by Miomen, 
while lus oil is used for medicinal purposes or burning. How lio is cap¬ 
tured may be shown by tho following extract from the writer hist quoted .■—* 

" The fl-diorruon in pursuit of llic eiocodilc look for him In Miallow parts whore some spots oC 
liie haul project with ohannelH of water i mining be In con. In such places they find tho crow, 
dtle basking: on the laud. On llio approach of ilia canoe ho retires into Iho water, but goes 
only to a vmy hide distance, and by paddling slowly im ami carefully observing [lie uution of 
the woods and uir hubbies dint escape from his lungs, they soon dimover where lie is They 
then fix loosely, on the Immllo of n long piddle, a strong bathed harpoon iron, which is joined 
by a iopo to the puddle, null putting Uni luivjionn gently down, find whcie tho nmtnnl la. Ite is 
very sluggish, and (toes not move when they touch lus side, so that they draw up the instru¬ 
ment, and thrust it into his hack without any dexterity. Tho annual flounces a good deal, hut 
never attacks Iho canoe, which one stroke of Ins tall could instantly »oiul to the bottom. He 
often, howcvoi, shakes out tile harpoon, after which ho ncltlici seems to havo an iucieaso of 
ferocity nor shyness, but allows himself, as in tho instance I saw, Lo he struck a second find a 
third lime until he is secured and dragged on slime. lie llieie flounces and snaps with Ilia 
lioirkl jaws iii a violent find dangerous manner, hut, n I urge bamboo being thrust Into Irs 
mouth, he bites with such violence that lie cannot londiiy disengage his teeth, and gives the 
people time to secure the gag by tying a iopo round hifl jaws. He is then helpless. In llio one 

> Eastern /write, II., 503 504. 2 Python moist as, Linn Some limes called nek-a nuke. 

3 Supra, p. 1HI5. 
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which I saw caught n. hill fired through his heart from a sninl I Aiwling-pforc inntnntly 
dopuved him of motion, nor «lid lie show almost any siRn of sensation when iminedlalcly ailcr- 
wauld the harpoon w(i9 torn fiom lm back On the whole the cincodlle, seems lo ho ft ampul 
animal, and In make hut a pone resistance, crmsideiinf? his great power, and Hie tmiicndimn 
force of tail, jaws, nml teeth, with which lie id pros hied. The hardness usually sl (1 rit»nti>il to 
his skin will appear fioin the nboso nee nml to have been veiy much exaggerated. 1 have seen 
the crocodile, howevei, niavc with very jrieat volocily, nnrt have no doubt that In the, pinsuit 
or fioli it uses gicat evcrlions of IIih kind ; noi does it seem to lie onlircly <lua:(Into of cnnmiig - , 
as eiocodilc? have been lcpealedly found lurking in the fords of livers ilnmigh wliiili high 
sends jibes. Of tins indeed f saw one instance, and am u^amed that It is not micoimnon. *' 


The average number of persons lulled by wolves or reptile*? (luring four 
Deaths from wolves Wont years was 2’2lb yoarlj-, Uio figures luring lf>8 in 
and hjiLiIcb. 187-1, 288 in 1875, 228 in 1870, unci 23!) in J878. 1 

In an available naHvc list of t( flying things (pariiulai” tho only romaik- 
able point is the classification. Birds and lmts aro group- 
cd together, bill winged insects uro for s;mio doubllosK 
valid reason excluded, It is, Iiovyovov, amongst tho birds uluno that the Hast! 
spoiLsman will find sufficient food for his puvvdor. The wildfowl shooting on 
tiio C'liandu, Chaur, Pathrn, nml Sikoiuhu’pur lagoons is uncommonly good, 
and on tho Bakhirn Till may bo c-illod ex'Ccdlont. The Imperial CUiidlcer men- 
iions pochard, pintail, nml lard, spot-lull, grey (hick, groy goose, hrown goose, 
bean goose, cotton teal, bine-winged teal, grebe, coots, and water lions as com¬ 
mon. But theso wild fowl are mostly birds of passage, descending from tho 
Himalaya at tho beginning of winter, find iovii.itiiig tho cool hills as summer 
approaches. Snipe, too, arc mere cold-weather touribK Small game of other 
descriptions is ns scarce as olsenhero in a country whero cover is rare and pre¬ 
servation almost unknown. A few partridges, (|u»ih, ortolans or pigeons tiro 
nil Unit could ho got in a morning’s sheeting. Peacocks arc oncomileml, hut 
thore is the usual projiulfro against their destruction. Falcons aw l tiercolets of 
kuida aro obtainable, but falconry is little practised. Buchanan gives tho 
following brief account of fowling on the Bakhirrt Ifd 

" On dark nights a wide lontf net is fetched >citic:.lly between two cnnocB, with its lower 
m j.e Im m d wp, so as to form a hag nenr tho wafer. Other canoes go, mid disturb tho birds in 
tie.taut paws Of U ,0 lake, driving thorn lowowls the nets-for several arc usually placed iu a 

row. io|c nocks me enofnglcd nt once, diopjimg Into the bng ; and nrc immediately Hc-curcd 
i>y lowcimg the upper side ol tho net. 

is r‘; ICh a , 0es " 0t 8CCRU0ll,irci *""■«« WnailmlM.. Latl.am calls common, 

and nainhv i T 'n ls 11 tamc bm, » »n»l nH°™ * c*™™ puddled slowly to approach near, 

" 0t,S *«*•«»* H itivoVlo allow ihft 

IMS^. 1 nec Ol four canoes there Coro pftddlc to wind*. a toot, and vs hen il discs, slop 
1 The Sum (ary Commissioners report for 1877 leaves the Bisll columns blank. 
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over the place, the people looking round, until they see it lisc, on which they immediately set 
up n shout. The bud terrified at this, dives again immediately, and leiimms until it ib much 
exhausted, .so that, when it rises, it is neither able to fly nov to dive immediately. The 
people indeed give it no time to recover, fm, by carefully olixciving, they pcicMve some nir 
bubbles escape from the poor niumiil, just before it lise.s, and are propuctl to sci/e its boad ns 
it reaches the surface, Such haste ia not however nbsululcly necessary, hr odp, which they 
caught in my presence, was not able to move for scvonxl uijniiUs after it xwix taken into the 
canoe. When it bad ievlvod, I threw it into the lake ; nnd with (lie utmost stupidity it 
immediately (lived, mid .1 enmined agnui below until quite e.xlmuslrd, but, ;is x\c luul removed to 
ti diatuncc, It locovcrcd, and tllCii (ouk wing.” 

Ill birds and plumage the trade is insignificant. There are of course a 
Ttale in birds and few fowlors, belonging mostly to the B.iheliya and I'usi 
pluiimge. castes. Netting is their favourilo method of o/ipt tiro; and 

from netting, indeed, tlie latfor tribe derives its name. 1 Tlio birds thus cap- 
turod, chiefly water fowl mid pigeons, sol) for from 9 pies to 1 amia each, and 
aro eaten by both Hindus and Muslims. Pot birds from tho hills, such as 
tlio chakor partridge nnd tlio mimicking black mama ., are brought down from 
BuLwal by Iho Noplileso. Tlio same merchants import also a small quantity of 
deer-horns and yaks’ tails. A chakor can bo bought for Ho. 1, and .1 good 
intiina for from Us. 3 to 5. Other feathered pels, such as Ms and s/tamdua? 
aro procurable in tlio district Itself. Tlio ltils arc sold for from Its. 5 to 8 the 
hundred. Peacocks’ foalhors aro sold for fans. A few fanciors from tlio 
great (owns of Murshidabiul, Patna and Sh.'dinbad in Bengal visit tlio district 
to return with iho gorgeous plumage of the “ bluc-broast (jiil/catilh) ” and other 
birds. 

In a watery distiiot like llusti fish and fiahorios aro subjects of the liveliest 

nnd most general interest. Before the closo of tlio rains tlio 
Fish mi<1 fisheries " . , , , , , , . 

overllow ol rivers lias converted great tracts ot country into 

ono gigantic fish-pond. Tlio pisciwm genua haunts Iho bush nola qua eedes 

jucmt culumbis. And the people take most successful precautions that as few as 

possible of tlio finny invaders shall retire with tlio retiring waters. 

Almost all Iho fish mentioned in tho Gorakhpur list 3 appear also in that 
for Basti. Tho only three exceptions aro tho khuria , surji, nnd pengna, which 
in this district perhaps bear other names, Such aliases aro certainly borne by 
tlio parni and palharchatar , which are here known as parhini 4 and paiharjit. 
It is indeod Iho great vaiiety of local names which vendors tho scientific identi¬ 
fication of most species by any but tho practised ichthyologist impossible. Tho 
nomenclature adopted by text-books, such as Captain Boavau’s Fresh Water 
i Sanskrit pasha, a not. 2 Sup,a, p. 916. 3 Sura, }>. 318 120. * rO parlni. 
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Fishes of India , often (lifibrs greatly from that of romota districts in the North- 
"Western Provinces. In the following supplement to tho Gorakhpur list all 
attempt at scientific? terminology has been discarded :— A rgi, bad hi, baigasci, 
hnjjahi, hiikahi y bhaghul, bilangva, bulla, chandset, chengu, dhamahur , dhanr, 
dhnoi, dhihni, dm hi, hansi, janam, kandija, haw a, hints wa, khuntra, kojuilti, IciUa, 
lapchi , m alias, mahhai , mahja , mamtdhar, parchalla, paid si, patra, plain si, phoiha 
or bhotaha, nujlio, suit)', and sihnaya. 

The pbansi is so called because tboro is a ring or nooso (phrfnsi) an i(s 
nock. Of tlio imisadbar’s largo' scales small playing-caidfl (ganjl/a) arc some¬ 
times mado. Oil is oxU’nctod in Bill nil quantities from llio rohu , Lhakura, vioi, 
and other fish ; but it is merely mado to moot the domestic requirements of 
the fishermen themselves, and no regular oil industry oxists. Tho fnvonriLG 
time for the manufacture is tlio winter, when the fish are in the best condition. 
Small sun-dried or amokod fish arc oxportod in a more or loss putrescent statu 
to Ncpfil, wlioro they gull from Us. 2 to 3 per mauud ; and for a IVokIi fish tho 
Nepalcso avo said to pay twice ita weight in grain. In tho district itself tho 
price of Lho latter commodity varies from soason to season ; but, on tho whole, 
may be quoted at from 1 to 2 annas per aor for tlio choicer, and from to l 
anna for tlio coarsor varietios. Except Blmgats, Sad bus, and others, who nro 
prpventod by their religious vows, all classos eat fish. But that food is tlio 
staplo diet only of low Hindu castes, such as Bold sirs or Kaliars, and of the 
fishermen thomsulvos. The fishonneu aro oliiotly Mullahs and Ulnihts, tribes ol 
boatmen ; IChowats, Govia Kahdrs, and Turlins, clasaos of porters and labourers j 
mid the Siwarias, who, us sellors of grass and wood, may perhaps he called lum¬ 
berers, Fishing is not, however, confined to those .castos. If is tlio subsidiary 
occupation of many others. Every cultivator follows moro or loss, according 
to his leisure and opportunities, the trade of St. Ector. 

Tho methods of capturo nro most varied. Hardly any form of fishing 

Methods Of ashing. kno '™ ia ofchov coimlrioa i* unknown lioro. Even poison¬ 
ing is practised, although practised rnroly. A givon part ol’ 
a river or lagoon is cnclosod in a framework of bambua, and within flic enclo¬ 
sure me scattered pieces of wild fig-bark. 1 This process has tlio effect of 
poisoning the fi-.li, who ono by one rise dead to tho surface. Nots of all sizes 
and shapes arc used. The mesh is ofton so small as lmrdly to admit of a finger 
passing through it. Tlio destruction of small fry may, without exaggeration, 
therefore, be called vast. But of all croaturos fish, perhaps, increnso most 
greatly in excess of the menus of subsistence. Tlio Ihreo principal rivers of 
1 Elsewhere the baric of several other tiecs ia employed for this purposo. 
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iho district afford n comparatively secure and hitherto inexhaustible nursery. 
AncI it would bo difficult to put in execution any restrictions as to tlio closeness 
of tho nets used. 

Tho larger nets are, as a rnlo, employed during tlio rainy season and 

the smaller after its conclusion. Tho ncmja, korhel or 
Implements. 7 ,, ,, . . , 7 , , , , . . 

kari/al , jkingnn, ami tapnnn or tapa nave boen described in 

the fforaklipur notice, 1 The efidtur and bntdo rosomble tlio tapa, and the pehia 

the jhiiiguri. The soino is hore named bat wan. Throe other nets, called 

knrhua, and tul, avo sometimes used. The rod and lino ( iialuka) or line simply 

(skidd) avo familiar spoctaolos on the banks of rivers ; but comparatively fow 

fish aro caught by th’oso moans. The principal fisheries arc those of tho grout 

rivers and lagoons mentioned in pait I. ; and these are fished all the year round, 

without thought of a close season. But tho bulk of tho fishing is done in 

winter, on tho smaller shoots of water left by the yearly rains. 

When tho water is shallow and expected to dry up soon tho process is 
simple. Across tho orifices of tho pool or rice-field aro thrown mud dams 
( bumlh !, In tho onoexit loft is fixed a grass or reed screen ( patuJca , chmmlhi, 
or tthilwnnta) ; so that whilo tho wator escapes, not a fish can escape with it. 
As thnl water subsides the work of destruction proceeds. First, tho fish aro 
taken in tlio exfcinguishor-liko Liipa. Then, as tho shallow noss increases, moil 
may bo soon wilding in all directions with cono-ahaped baskets. ITavijig 
thrust Iho wider ends down into tho mud, llioy euti romovo at their lcisuro, 
through tlio smaller ends, any fish that have boen thus imprisoned. When the 
lus> vvWvvb dis'xyya-wvsd, W» little vs. hwhid cvvt, <aavA Oxi Cvs.lv wi 

loft flapping helpless in tho mud. 

Much tho samo system is ndoptod oven on tliosa hikes which licvor run 
dry. Those aro 1’od, us a rule, by a flood channel from somo river, and at iho 
end of the monsoon that channel is embanked. Tim disputo which prevents the 
embankment of tho Ikitliva Till has boen glanced at above. The fishermen of 
Iho neighbourhood bitterly complain that at tho close of tho rains the finest 
fish now return from tho lake to the U.ipti. But they oan still afford to rout 
the piscatoiy rights for some Us. 150 yearly, Tho raja of Bansi, one of tlio 
parlies to the dispute just montionnd, duly ombanks tho outlet of las own pro- 
serve at Bousi. His practice of netting a fow fish only whim required is an 
honourable exception to the rulo which seeks to destroy yearly all tho life in a 
lake, 


i Supra, p, 320. 
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But the various methods of fishing huge shoots of water aro most per¬ 
fectly exomplitied on Liio 13akhira Till. In tlio outlets of tho dam which embanks 
its escape channel are fixed screens which entangle many a fisli, All round 
its edges rn.iy he seen hipas, which are ready for uso in its shallower parts 
whenever fclio cultivators find time to become fishonnoii. Bub tho form of cap¬ 
ture hero most extensively adopted is spearing. Tho bottom is too weedy 
to bo netted with much success, and the shoro is in few places so clear ns to 
admit of the drawing of a seiuo. But the water, being clear and nowhoro 
very deop, is a very favourable field for tho harpoonor. The spear or harpoon 
(bimsn) is an ordinary bambu staff, split into 15 or 20 pieces, cadi tipped 
with iron. These are again bound together, and tho central picco being 
thickened by coils of string, tho whole forms a bundlo of spoara so mo eight or 
ten inches in dkimolor. Tho liarpooners arc sufiiciontly export to mako almost 
certain of sfcrikiug a fish some twdvo or fiftoon foot distant. Tho water is 
regularly benton by a lino of five or six canoes, each containing a spearman at 
the prow and a punter or paddlor at the storn. 


But enough 1ms been said of tho animal, and we pass to tho vogotnblo 
VegociLio king- kingdom. Though somewhat ompirieal, the division into 
J n 1 trees ami crops will sorvo our purpose sullioiontly well. Tho 

following list shows the principal trees of tlm district:— 


Aulidi (Dillemti pentayipia). 

Ale'll (Aitmgium Lmnah'hn). 

Am, mango (MAiijiit'cra lmhca). 

Amriit, guava (Prithum guava), 

Aon 111 (/’fylfot Mui emblica). 

Aijun {[Ternnnultu arjuna) 

Asfitli (./>!(tj>rih(emui pnrut/loiu ) 

A»im Cl emmialtii 
A'-og (Sitroca hi then). 

IlnbOl (sLacU Atobica). 
ll.ilicra ( Tirmwnlttt hcllericri). 
ifair, jiijuht! (Zlti/fihu\ jujubn) 

Will! do , ilinrlicri (Zi zi/phns nunwiulurut). 
Ilmsa (Snh r tett aspei'iuu), 

Hiktu'i (Mtlia iizeihnach), 

11.ins, bambu (Jjiimbusii, soveinl Rpccic - .) 

liar or bmgad, banyan (Ficus Dmigaltn'.ia). 

J3 o i JJDI ( A Jlvo 7 )>is hkMc)«/). 

jBirl (Acr/le munuelos), 

lltnl, ry t tn ii (C/f/dMiK rot (ini)'). 

Hhurl;nr \ [lumeitadtcti/iin rrcelum), 
til) d°dl (Plcrucin /nil mai supium), 

ClauinL' (Ptemna nteyriMiu). 
rViflrti’, h?M ft a; (I't,u j iilnmeiaia). 
ilium (Tfi’inmihu chchuUi), 

Huumgiir , Ny dandies tubmltUlii) 

Imli, Inmiinml (Tttiiuii iinlin, Inihcu'). 

Juit {Scsbtiuia JSgi/pUaca) 

•hiiiuui or j.itunu ( ftuycnvi lambolanu). 
olugana (Oitma M'otfur), 


Karhla (Stnjctnios nut vomica), 

K acini hr (Bauhinui vuiirgata), 

Knitli (Firama eh plum turn). 

Kanibliar (Gmdina arburert). 

KvvnnyCPonqniinu glubm), 

KtiraiiiKltt (Carhsit citrandax). 

Kmma (Slrp/tC'iync parvifolia), 

JfonJ /Sarfiyuiijlvm }(imrnhi\v.w)o 
KuUinl, jack IruiL (Artoonrpm uilnjii/oltn). 
Kola, plantain (Alu\a supiuntitm). 

Jvhuir (Acacia catechu ). 

KSi&pt (Hiiedchu return). 

Khajiir, wild rlnto (Phoeniv sglveslris), 

Muslim (Schletcheru Itijuga ). 

Lastnn (Curdm nigra). 

Mnibir {Caliilte/hs yu/antea), 

Mnlina (fiassiit lub/hhu) 

Mat uphill (IVtudia thmiarnm), 

Mulsaii (Altmusopa Llenyi ). 

Nim (bfelui hi'hcn). 

J’ulcnr oi iillkban (Pica* cm it i folia). 

I’ntium or Miuillian (DuUicigia Out/tnH’iisi,\), 
I'nmlnr or {uulnl (Sterdiftpenniun suuvcu Itnyv 
1*1111,1 ill - ( Flan inqivnui acutampila'). 

I’liras or (limit ( Butcu frontlotui), 
l'alju (Pubatijivti Ilii.iburi/fiu), 
l’nidiii nr pan.li' (Itaiulin uliginOHi). 

J’ipnl (Ficiib rpliinnsii), 

Piyiii (UuLhunnmu InUfolm), 

llimiin or roliun (ill all Am Fhilippineusls). 
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Hour, cantor-oil plant (Ricinut communis'), 
Salnjnu (Martiiqa pteri/gospcrma). 

Sakliu or sill (Shotea robusia). 

S&jfiiti oi teak {Tcctova (juindis), 

Semal {Bombax Malnbaiicttm), 

Sharif a, custard-apple (Anona squamosa). 


Slihlmm, slssoo (Dalbergia sissao). 
Sima {AlbizzUi lubbek). 

Tar, palmyra (Borassua Jlabelfifonnis). 
Tendu, ebuny ( Diospi/ros ebcniun). 

Tun ( Ceth cla toon a). 

Wnrga or nmallas (Cassia fistula). 


As already montioued, tlio district is well and almost densely wooded with 
clumps of mango, bambu, and mabua. Tim flower of the last-namod tree is 
eaten, or distilled into whiskey-liko liquor ; and from its seeds (koendi) is 
extracted an oil. Mahuas aro common around the district capitals, aud 
in a single tappa of Nagar aro numbered at 10,000. The name of this tappa, 
Pipva, is derived from the sacred and ubiquitous pipal. In valuable timber 
trees Bnsfci is less rich. Hero, as olsowhere in imnfforostod India, a tree 1ms 
little chance of surviving to maturity unless it is a fiuit tree. The s&khus 
of tlio district are fow aud small. But it is not intended to repoat what has so 
often beeu said of tlieso more familiar trees. In tho Budaun, Bijnor, and 
Gorakhpur notices will bo found quite enough matter concerning tho appear- 
anco or uses of the mango, guava, aonla, asna, babul, baknin, bambu, bol, 
barhal, ganniar, giilar, harra, tamariud, jdmun, kachnar, jack-fruit, plantain, 
Jclrnir, jliigua or jlihigan, wild date, k&satn, mahua, nfm, pnkar, pdnau, parfis, 
pipal, sfikliu, somal, custard-apple, shisbam, sir as, palmyra, ebony, tun, and 
warga. Tho instant elimination of these well-known spocios will lighten tho 
task of both writor and roador. 


The aghdi lias a hard wood not easily worked, but apt to warp and crack. 
A ^ Its leaves are used as plates and laid under grass thatching, 

J | ' '' while its buds and fruit aro oaten. The timber of the 

akoly on tlio otbor hand, is readily manipulated; aud though woll adapted for 
more ornamental purposes, furnishes a material for the 
Aku1 ' stilts of ploughs. Tho swoct but somowhnt astringon 

fruit is ediblo, and tho aromatic root is used in native medicine. Various mcdiciua > 
uses, too, has the groenish-wliito bark of tho arjun. Its 
wood is in some demand for fuel aud coarser carpentry, but 
The dsidh, a biggish tree witli ashy bark and white 
fragrant flower has a tough timbor extensivoly used for 
rafters, furniture, and agricultural implements. It may 
be mentioned that of this material are sometimes mado tbo shafts of European 
buggies. The sweet gum is eaten, while the bark and loaves are largely 
employed in tanning. Tho red or yellow flowers of the 
cisocj may be seen in gardens and near Hindu temples ; but 

its timber, when used at all, is used ns fool. 
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Aijun. 

is difficult to work. 
Asidli. 


Aaog. 
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Tlio largo baler a yields the common myvolmlans used in dyeing. 
Prom its fruit are niado ink ami medicinal vinegar, and from tlio kernels 
thereof oil. Its wood fnrnislios scabbards, fishing floats, and other articles 
whoso object is lightness rather than durability. Tlio jharberi or wild 
jujube is hero a more bramble Imnli, used chiefly fin* 
’ l|l,lila11 hedging ; but Us leaves are oaten by cattle, while its 

rufous and bnllcfc-liko bort'ies are in times of scarcity an impoitunl. food 
for men. Those berries aro probnbly nlonfcieal willi the famous fruit, of 
tlio Lotos-outers 1 Tlio bairn is a kind of willow which 
grows in watery places and supplies a firewood. Like 
other willows it lias romantic associations. As Mujiiun and Inula were 
famous oiientnl lovers, and os tiro weeping willow is culled after the 
former, the buisa sometimes hears the nnmn of tlio latter. The thorny bent 
or rattan is found in small brakes along tlio edges of 
shallow streams. Tho wood of tho bhurltfr is used for 
boxes, toys, scabbards, and the slocks of fnolocks 5 its bark as a febrifuge and in 
Aliurkfir tanning; and its loafnscaltlo foddor. I11 Uaati tlio timbor 

of die hiyhid or " bastard teak ” is more familiar than 
tlio tree itself. The scantlings hero used mo small, and aro worked up into 
^ drum*, furnituro, and other pieces of carpentry. Tlio 

hnrsmgdr is a largo shrub or small troo which derives 
its generic name (vt/ctanthes) from the fact that its fragrant flowers, like 
Hnrshigar evening primroses, open at nightfall to drop at eunriso. 

Fiom these flowers is sometimes extracted a fmo hut 
transient burl or orange cloth-dye *, the loaves may ho used in polishing wood ; 
but the timber of tlio troo itself is used only as fuel. 

The jait is a soft-wooded tree of short stature and ahoit duration. It is 
Jnit chicflv useful as a source of firewood; but rope can bo 

made of its bark and cattle-foddor of its leaves, it is said 
that when a widow of low caste is remarried, this tree sometimes represents 
her in the marriago ceremony. Tho bridegroom, that is, goes through tho 
form of being wedded to tho tree. The knchh is a small evergreen with smooth 
Ivacliln. ash-coloured bark and homes winch in colour and siuo 

resemble oianges. In the bark, aud to a greater extent 
in the seeds of the benies, is found a small quantity of tho frightful poisons 
Kftith strychnine ami Bmcino (tho latter familiar to renders of 

Monte ('risto). The wood of tho knitk is used m a great 
1 Herodotus IV., quoted in Sir II. Elliot’s SvwUkuntal Glossary. 


Elm flair. 
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Kambliiir. 


ICnifti»;i. 


Karau mla. 


variety of carpentry and as fuel. The acid pulp of its fruit furnishes the people 
with a kind of jolly or pickle. The hark is medicinal, and the gum contributes 
with that of othor trees to supply the Bast Endian gum-arabic of connnorco. 

The fruit, root and bark of the kambhdr arc u&cd in native 
medicine. Its wood is highly estcomed for its durability 
under water j but furnishes also a material for furniture, drums, toys and all 
kinds of ornamental w oik. Tho poiis (karanj kcdan) of the 
karanj arc familiar to native druggists, but it may bo 
doubted whether tho tree itself is at all familiar to other inhabitants of tho 
district. Tho karciunda is a large evorgieen shrub whose 
wood makes an excellent fuel. But it is cultivated oil 
account of its fruit, which when half ripe is mado into tarts, jollies, or pickles, 
and whon wholly ripo is oaten raw. 

The yellow wood of tho karri furnishes good rafters, but is apt to crack iii 
Kiim. Reasoning. Tho leaves can bo used as fodder for cattle. 

IClitlja. iSo can those of the kft&ja, which a fiords good timber to 

the carpenter and Imildor, an astringent bark to tho tanaor, and a sweetish 
fruit to the peasant. Though used for roofing, planks, and boxes, -tho wood 
of the karma is not very durable. Than (he white-bloomed 
lasora few trees could be more variously usofnl. Its soft 
timber bore serves chiefly a.s fuel j but can bo worked into gun-stocks, welt- 
curbs, and agricultural implements. Of its bark may bo 
made ropes ; and with tho fibre of that baric boats aro 
sometimes caulked. Tho leaves aro used as plntos, and in Pegu as tho covering 
leaf of tho Burma cheroots. Tho fruit is edible, and whon young is often pickled. 
The viscid pulp thereof servos as bird lima, and tho juico supplies a transient 
marking for ootlon goods. A large shrub with thick branches, growing in 
dry places, tho maihtr supplies from its juioo a medicinal 
drug and from its innor bark a strong silky flax, Tho 
latter was formerly woven into fine cloth, but is now tho material of bow¬ 
strings, fishing lines, and nets. The wood of tho mainphal 
is used for agricultural tools, fences, and fuel. Its bark 
and fruit are medicinal; and when unripe tho latter is sometimes roasLed for 
eating. Tho leaves are given as food to cattle. Tho mauhari is n largo 
evergreen tree which is cultivated chiefly on account of 
its white, star-shaped and fragrant flowers. Its fruit is 
eaten, from its seeds is oxpiossed oil, and its bark is used medicinally. But 
its timber is almost worlhloas. 


Ivarma, 


Lasora. 


Miuliii. 


Maiiiplial. 


Maultarl. 
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Pandfti’. 


Pi udnr, 


Piyfir. 


TIiq wood of tlio pdndav is burnt aud makes excellent charcoal; but 
wlion large enough can bo used also in building. Tlio root 
and bark find their place iu. the native pharmacopoeia. 
The jiamjar grows in moist placos, such as the edges of 
pMIJ,4r ‘ swamps; and lienee perhaps its name (petni, water). 

Though used elsewhere for various kinds of carpentry, tlio wood is horo good 
enough for fuel only. The patju is a middle-sized ovorgrocn 
Pat i n * tvoo whose nuts arc strung into rosaries and tlio amulet 

necklaces of children. From this latter use it dorivod its original name of 
putranjlva, or “ child's lifo.” The wood of tlio pindur or 
pauiha is burnt, and its fruit cooked for oatiug. The kernels 
(chiraunji) of the piydrs fruit arc odiblo, and taste some¬ 
thing like pistachio nuts. From thorn ia extracted oil. I ho 
bark of the tree is used in tanning, while its leaves are a substitute for platters. 

Of the rauna also tlio bark is not unknown to iho tanner. 
Kn-rnm. J 3 ufc the most important product of this largo shrub is tlio 

powder which covers the ripo fruit ( hvnala ). Used in dyeing silk, this is also 
n purgative and anthelrmntio. But iho ravma has other medicinal qualities. 
Its loaves and fruit arc applied externally with honey against the bite of 
poisonous animals. Tlio seeds, too, avo elsewhere sold as drugs; but tho 
wood is of service ouly as fuel. Tho oaator-oil plant or 
lunr ' Palma Chrisli is a small soft-wooded tree cultivated in anil 

around villagos on account of its oleaginous virtues. Of other virtues it has 
none. Teaks are sparsely planted in gardens for tho sake 
’ 1 1 x rather of ornament than of timbor; and none indoed of 

those planted is as yot largo enough to furnish valuable scantlings. The 
sainjna is sometimes oallod “tlio horse-radish treo,” bocauso 
Europeans use tho bark of its root as a substitute for 
horse-radish. Put tho treo is cultivated mainly ou account of its pods, which 
aro eaten as vogetablos or pickled ; its flowers and leaves are also considorod 
edible. The latter aud tlio twigs are lopped for cattle-fodder ; but tho wood 
is fit only for the fire. 


Price of timber. 


And hero it may bo mentioned that tho averago prioo of wood 
fuel, when cut and stacked for use, is from Us, 10 to 
Its. 12 per 100 maunds. The timbers chiofiy used in 
construction, niahua, jaman, and mango, fetch when sold in tlio log about night 
amuis tlio cubic fuofc; and when liewn into soanfclings, from 12 annas to Bo. 1, 
JVluIma trees sell for from Its. 7 to Us. 15 each, jaman trees from Its. 3 to 
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Eg. 10, and mango trees from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. But the woods of all three 
aro much liable to docay through tho dampnoss of the climate and the ravages 
of tho so-called white ants. It is therefore to bo rogrotted that tho more dur¬ 
able sal timber is so raro and so expensive. Tho Ohitiu forest in tahsil Bftnsi 
is, perhaps, tho only sput whoro good s.il logs may bo locally procured. Such 
timber is usually brought when requirod from Gorakhpur or Bahrdm-ghut of 
Oudh. A tree of modorato size sells for from Rs. 20 to Its. 25 ; hub sal wood 
is most often bought in beams ( silli ), or in blocks (iaita) containing four beams 
each. Those beams and blocks are not, however, do Unite measures ; their 
dimensions vary, and with those dimensions the prices of boams vary from, 
Its. 5 to Rs. 20, and of blocks from Rs. 20 to Rs. 80, When hewn and sold by 
tho cubic foot, sal timbor fotohos from Rs. 3£ to Rs 4. Largo bambus may bo 
bought for Rs. 20, and small for from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 tho hundred. 

For further information regarding tho trees mentioned in the above list 
tho reader is referred to Dr. Brandis’ Forest Flora of Novlh- 
Gl ]f West and Central India} Wo must now quit tho grove far 

tho field. Tho following statement shows in hundreds of acres the area under 
the principal cultivated crops, and Ims boon re-arranged from Mr. Buck's Answers 


to Chapter I, of the Famine Commission's Questions . 3 


CflOl'B 01]' 11113 AUTUMN HARVEST (TCuARIF). 

CJitora or tub biuiing harvest (Radi). 

Ordinary jinmo, 

Botanical 
' immo, 

Area(hun¬ 
dreds of 
acres), 

Ordinary name. 

jg 

Area (hun¬ 
dreds of 
acres). 

Jodr or jandarl 
millet. 

Ilolcuft sor¬ 
ghum. 

874 

Wheat (ge/iun) ... 

TYtUcum vul- 
gurc. 

1,430 

JJdjra ditto ... 

Pemctlla r i a 
spicata 

3 

Mixed wheat and 
gram (goc/uid). 


2 

Arhar pulso ... 

Ct\}unus Jla- 
vus. 

263 

Mixed wheat and 
hurley (gojdi). 


7 IS 

Mixed arhar and 
jofti. 

... 

8 

Barley (juu) ... 

P/or de u m hex - 
asiichon. 

750 

Mixed aihar mid 
bnjra 

... 

1 

Mixed barley and 
giftin(jo«c/uii). 

Cicer arieti- 
num, 

510 

Rice (dhdn 1 ) 

Maize or Indian- 
com (jmnftha). 

Onjza saliva, 
Zca mays 

5,8112 

234 

Gram [chanu) ... 

310 


i London : Win. H. Allon and Oo„ 1674. 2 Answers to Questions put by the Famine Com¬ 

mission in terms of the J Resolution of (ha Government of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 
Utter No imQA.ofblk July, 187s. Chapter 1\ E. C. Ditch, EsqMember, Local Famine Com¬ 
mittee. 1 Tho term dhdn la hero applied also to many smalt autumn millots, such as 

ho dim; marua, arfiafn, and kdhun. 
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Crops of the autumn juhvkst (IviiahU'}. 


Crops opihu spuing iurviist (Haw). 


Ordinary name. 


■ 

Ordinal y name. 

Botanical 

name. 

Area (linn- 
iliciN of 

tier tin). 

Cotton (//upas) 

Govs up i u in ; 

1 

Pons (ftii do and | 

/ hum sati- 

790 

he> baceinn. 


iniittiir) 

VII 111, 


Mivtvl ci>tton and 


as 

Potatoes (tllu) ... 

Solatium tube- 

.1 

mil at. 1 




10 tit 111, j 


Indigo {nil) 

| Jn'li i) nfer n 

i 

i Opium (pi‘tt or 

rnpiiVi'r 301)1+ 

.119 

Uncfanct. 


uftm). 

nt/ei u in, 


Su-?,itcaue(iM/i) ... 

Sncc h a i it in 

253 

Tobacco ( tambtilu) 

iVie at inn a 

2 

afficinumm. 



tal/urum. 


Garden crops 

• « i 

10 

Garden or ips 

... 

10 

Mifcflellauoous do,, 

... 

il<0 

.Miscellaneous do.. 

M » 

fiOO 

- iTond crops, 


7,290 

^ f Pood. craps... 

«»« 

4,0 CO 

►J 1 Oilier do., 

... 

770 

2 1 Other do ... 

... 

780 

£ | Grauil 

... 

ft,060 

£■< ( Grand 

44 « 

0,440 


Tho total aroa of both harvo/ds is them about 1,350,000 ucroo; whoroof 
1,1115,000 aro sown with food-grains and 155,000 with other crops. Priority 
has been assigned to the autumn crops, bccauao here, as olsowlioro, the agri¬ 
cultural year begins on the 1st of July. By that time the ruins Jmvo usually 
fallen, the earth awakes from its long summer sleep, and the operations of 
tillage are renewed with vigour. For the autumn harvest aro tilled some throe- 

rt 

quarters of the amble nroa north of tlio Jtfvpti ; but south of that river tho 
proportion is revemod, and about tho same fraction of tho total cultivation 
devoted to tho spring harvest. 

Though the above are the principal crops of the district, tboro aro many 
minor growths which have probably fallen under tho mis¬ 
cellaneous headings Such aro lionip (sail or sanoi, Oannubis 
satu.ni), paiwa or patsan (fldimm C'innabinm), tho millets kodon (Pasjmhim 
frumCTitaceum\ mania ( Eleusine eomeuna), siiwnn ( Oplis - 
menus colonus ), kdkuu (Panicum Italicum), and clien (Ptmi- 
cit/n miliaceum), the pulses urd or mash (PhaseoUts radiatns), moth ( Phaseolus 
aconitifolius ), and miing ( Phosrolus mungo)> numj grass (Saccharummunja), and 
til or sesamum, culled in South Indian repoits jingolly (Sesamum orientate). 
Tbeso are all products of the autumn harvosfc. The minor growths of spring 
are oats ( jai, Avena satim ), linseed ftisi or alsi, Linum 
usitatiashman)^ mustard flfthi, rai, or aarsou, Brawiffl aam- 
pe*trU) } niasurjiulso or lentils (Eroum lens) } aalHowcr (kusuin, CaHhimis 


Minor growtliB 


of Llio autumn 


and tiic spring. 
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tine tor ins)) and vegetables. All tho ordinary English vegetables can be 
raised in winter ; and to them wo must adil several plants grown at other 
seasons, such as ginger, melons, and gourds of kinds, coriander, pepper, 
betel-leaf, turmeric, cotrack, and aniseod ( ajiodin). 

But we cau hero spare space only for a fow details concerning the most 
jjj oe important crop. Rice is tho staple growth of tho autumnal 

harvest, and the autumnal is, as already mentioned, tho staple 
harvest of tho north of the district. Rice is therefore the staple crop of llio 
north of the district; hut it is also, from tho surpassing area which it occupies, 
tho staple crop of the district at largo. Hero, as in Gorakhpur, dhan may bo 
divided into throe broad classes: (1) tho coarso early rice named cnisuni or J3ha~ 
dui; (2) tho finer late rice called jar Jam or Aghani; ami (3; the comparatively 
scarce summer rice styled boro. 

Ausani or Bkadui derives its first name from tho Sanskrit root aih } to oat ; 1 

its second from tho fact that it sometimes occupies tho 
ground until Bli&doti (August-Septembcr). Its variotics 
tiro many; but tlie difference is in many casos so slight that only the 
practised eye of tho vice-grower himself can detect it. Tho following 
list is long enough, but does not protoud to be exhaustive :—Anjanawa t 
parhnif parhni-surkhf sarai/a, mtUri , jhdli, madansanki, katauncha, bar/uvi, 
parbMiya , mahhja, sdihi, aohan , ganjkaisai ■, bdnsphdl, kapiircfdni, pMlgcnd, 
vegan , garutsi , ktcndtya , jei or jdsu, n&ku, narh y yajgnur, sdlha , tab/eni, 
sonlc/iurclia, nnniydn, Undid, regan-jdm, bedi. nibua, bank( y rankajra , and 
heaat. Of these varieties tho host ami most familiar avo perhaps tho hdnsplidl, 
kapurclnni, and sokan. Little need be added to the description above 2 givon 
of tho manner in which the Bhadui crop is cultivated. Tho first ploughing* 
seem, however, to tako place in Febrniiry-Marcli, a month later than ill 
Gorakhpur. Towards tho close of March they uto suspended, tho season being 
deemod unlucky. Tho crop is hero sown chiefly on uplands not subject 
to inundation. Tho time of sowing is Juno-July, and the woight of seed 
sown about 40 local aers' to the aero. When the weather is wet and likely 
to continue so, wheu it is feared that the seed may ho chilled and killed by the 
unusual moisturo, that sood is ofton sown a day or two after gormiimlion, To 
niako it germinate it is first steopod in water for twenty-four hours and 
nftorwards placed in a heap covered with grass and blankets. Except when 
tho usual rains lhil, no irrigation is requiied after sowing. But of late years 

1 Fallon’fl IUndHitam-Entjlith Dictionary, art " iua.” 51 l’ngo 322, 3 Tho 

local ecr equipoises loo o£ tlie copper coins known ns Goraklipuri pice, 
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ono or hvo weodinga have always been considered necessary. 1 The crop i.y 
generally reaped in Septemhor-October, tlio avorage outturn being about Hi 
ntdnisy or 6‘4 maunds per acre. Mr, Thomson estimates the cost of produc¬ 
tion at Its. 6 per aoro including rent; Mr. Peppe places it as high as Rs. 9, 
leaving a profit of Ro. 1 to the cultivator. But it has been alroady 2 shown 
how complicated is tlie problem of forming such estimates. 

Tlio later Jarlian or Aghani rice is so called booauso it is reapod in tlio 
winter (jura) month of November-December (Aghan). 
Tlio following are somo of its ofton scarooly disting¬ 
uishable varieties : Baliarni , mircha , satcliya , goghdi, patjaUa, motlsdynr, 
hismi, rdnthj harangi, mahdjogin , mohanbhog f gola> amma, god , snyu/mnki, 
kailrct , hunsfdjy desi 3 parjatli, ludm 3 r lidway rdmbhog, helaki , vtls 3 harbilds , 
pehia, Idinji, pauioa , BarJuna/ia, rdlgol, gauriya, dnandi, ohctugendiua , 
vdni-kd-jar , latent, mndldkar, gurdih , rdjhdns, motiofidr, hanafoira, mulda, 
tdmjatoain, dosan t Ihiitin , bagulbdhiny ritiy>t } bilaw >, mansur, barm, panyci 
and lint Of these the most highly ostoemod aro tho latora, moLlobkr, 
and Barhmaha or Burmeso varieties. Liko Bhadui, jurban is usually sown 
in June-July ; but, unlike Bhadui, it is usually sown on Lho loamy lowlands 
surrounding villages (goenr doras). From its original field it i3 commonly 
transplanted as described in the Goiakhpur notico 1 ; and the places Bolocted 
for its final homo aro tho flooded hollows called ddbar or sou Plants which 
cover bub ono aero in the nursery will cover 9ix in tlio field of transplanta¬ 
tion. The quantity of seed sown and the aver ago pvocUioo per acre is much 
the same ns that of Bhadui rice. But Mr. Poppu fixos tho cost nt Rs. 9£ and 
tho profit at Rs. 3. Aghani rice is somotimos attacked by tho hapti caterpil¬ 
lar nnd sometimes by a disease called toti, which provonts it from 
flowering. 


The boro or summer rico is plauted in February-March along 

^ „ the edges of lagoons or ponds. In such moist rotroutfl 

ana Boro. * 

it can scorn tho daily increasing nraonr of tho sun, 

and presents a fringe of lovely green when tbo surrounding fields 

have become n bleak brown playground for tho hot-winds. It is reaped 

in May-June. Tho largest expanse of boro rice may bo seen around tho 

edgo of the Baklura Till. The mill or mortar in which rices of all kinds aro 

husked is called aJchui , and corresponds to tho oJchli of other districts. 


1 " Weeding," wilfcce Mr. PeppC-, “ until a few yenrs ngo wne never thought of. 
unless the field's are well w ceded, the grass comes im and chokes the dkim.” 

330, 9 Page 323. 


But now, 
3 I’ngo 
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A suflicicnf; account of those remaining crop*, which arc important by 
reason of llicir great area or groat value, lms been given in the Bareilly and 
Gorakhpur notices. 1 Snell are juiir, wheat, barley, peas, sugarcane, indigo, 
and opium. Aeconling to Mr. Thomson tho crop last named is tile only one 
whoso cultivation may ho considered to have increased largely of late yoars. 
Its tillage lias attained tho wide,si development in parganah Amorha, Tho 
incroaso hero and elsewhere is in no small measure cliui to tho money advances 
which Dio Imperial Government grants lo tlmso who agree to plant poppy. 
Tho progress of tillage under British rule, beforo tlm separation (1865) of 
this district from Gorakhpur, has boon elsewhere 2 noted. 


Tho average outturn per aero of rico, with tho averngo cost and profit 


Outturn of vnu* 
ous crops , uiitl ilic 
cost a ml pioflt of 
tluir uiltnalion. 


per aero of its cultivation, lias been shown above. Somo 
statistics snppliod by tho tahsildars enable us to give, for 
whatever they may bo worth, similar figures for the olhot 
principal crops. Tho results may best bo thrown into a 


tabular form, thus :— 



IP , 

IB'. 

Total cost of cultwatioii 
per acre unupeos. 

iVet profit per aero 
in rupees. 


m 

|r™ra|| 


Maximum. 

Minimum, 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 


tiers 

Sen. 

Ua 

U. 1 

. 

Its 

ft 

1*- 

Kb. 

a. 

l>- 

Us. 

ft 1) 

. 


]f) 

7 

12 

•1 

0 

fi 

2 

n 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

fi 


8 

G 

8 

It 

0 

4 

fi 

0 

0 

It) 

0 

n 

0 

O 


204 

IO 

fll 

12 

0 

12 

B 

0 

22 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 


UK 

a 

21 

I 

0 

0 

11 

0 

8 

1? 

0 

0 

10 

3 


PM 

7 

14 

« 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

O 

Miwd wlicnl nml bailey, 

io 

a 

8 

H 

« 

u 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

G 

1 

0 

a 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Pt\ifl while (mnitur) ami 

01 

7 

0 

0 

G 

G 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

15 

c 

purple (farm). 

Opium 

Tobacco ••• 

t 

tr. 

40 

12 

0 

10 

1 

0 

30 

4 

0 

3 

U 

0 

30 


11 

0 

0 








• 



Tho variations betwoon tho maxima and minima of Lho profit columns 
are in every case ho great as to bo viewed with suspicion. Tho profit returns of 
tahsil KhnUlabad havo in most cases indeed been excluded as oxcessivo and 
untrustworthy. But tho outturn statistics of tnhsll Ilavaia, which are ovcu 
moro open to tho samo objection, havo boon altogothor rejected. In tho case 
of sugarcane it is not stated whothoi* tho outturn is in raw juice or in tho 

1 Gnat., V., GM-flG } swprojpp. 32-1-29. 2 Pp. 320-31. 
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boiled syrap known as gnr; but if we may j ml go by tho analogy of othor 
districts, Hie former is intended. The tobacco returns aro for talwil Klialil- 
abiul only. Tho statements from wluoh those /inures have been selected 
relate chiefly to tho minor crops; but with these hl.st >vo have not lime to 
d(ul. "Wo need prolong our pi oho georgic only to desetibo lniefly a few of 
the nioic impoitnnt agricultural profo-eiea and aonenHiir.il terms. 

Fhmghing is an almost perennial operation. ll in perhaps in town plod only 
by the hot weather and by I ho ill-omened intervals which 
at the ends of March and fclepl ember succeed tho equi¬ 
noxes, Even in the hot weather iho land is often broken nj> by boo 
(/.mMrh. Tho auspicious date for beginning those preparation* for the au¬ 
tumn crop is the third of the moonlit ludf of April-May Hut in June-July, 
when the first downpour of rain has loosed tho baked eaith, every plough 
may be seen at work. Tho implement liore used (hal or lutr) differs slightly 
from all four of those already pictured in notiuop on Until) districts. 1 It is 
indeed a radical mistake to suppose that tho samo plough is used all over these 
p\evinces. Tho chief peculiarities of the Basti instrument seem in bo that its 
boot or sulc (Uiopi) is much lighter, and its share (phur) much longer, than 
those used in Fsivnklmbad or Mainpuri. A rough diagram will, however, bovvo 
our purpose better than any description :— 



!• Tlie ""tlfoya 01 ’ linn ill e. 2. Tlic jumjhit, or stilt. 8, Tito hdris or boom. 4, Tho 

aiiwti'.i mifl pulhu, pegs fa-,tening the beam to the f.tiit. 5. The /Mr nr Imre. ti. Tho 

har&u.lha or purl, clu, a bolt securing the share In its place. 7. Tlie Id, opt, or hole. 

Tlio sharo is of iron, but all tho remaining component parts arc wooden. 
Tho cost of thouholo instrument is about Jlc. 1. The yoke or jiiu, which 
1 See Gnz, IV„ oh (Miunpiin)., nud VII,, 38-39 (fimihlmbacl). 
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supports lho bourn on the necks ol' ihouxon, is composed of just as muny pieces. 
It may bo thus shown 



1, Tlic /otniiuni' or /uko pioppir, winch vc-tis on llio bullock's iliiiitiaers, ‘2. Tho 
tarmudn or lowci pictc. 3. The h.<> ;»‘fc;W, which join i <unl I* am) divide the w-clv-s of Uio 
ImlloelM 4. Tin* two s.n/v or outer iiin--, lccopinjr the ynko - tuijjd on lho-.c* ncoh «. C. The 
fihiii «or promiueiil l.uob i omul which G, the lliuiifc (ml lint), is, Itoficil. Tins hit lei h ecu res 
the j’olcr to tho In-iiin o£ the plough 7. The two jotlm t»i thonpa winch fusion the yoke to 
Che bullocks. 

Tho two last am of loalhor and all tho last of wood. A oomploto yoke 
may ho bought for from 4 Lo (5 annas. The ploughin'* apparatus lioro desoiibod 
is, according io Mi. Wynne, u of tho most misorubly inmillioiont diameter, 
though probably a inoro olfieiont iudlruiucut could not bo drawn by tho weak 
ill-fed bullocks employed.” 

Whether for tho autumn or tho .spring harvest, every field is ploughed at 
least onco in each direction. If tho land, l'»r instance, is first ploughed north 
and south, it will afterwards Im ploughed cast and west. Such double or oioss- 
jplougliing in called aamro. Fallow fields prepared for wheat or poppy rocoivo 
H samras; those devoted (o migarc.iuo, 0; barley-fields which have already 
-litvivv? «p.y awAv.mv awl .nuu'-dviUlr J.lv,* jianw*. A 

for the purpose nf In caking up tho clods is called yon vj; and a last ploughing, 
for the purpose of weeding out the grass, sahita. The usual time of ploughing 
iy from early morning to noon ; but it is a not uncommon sir range mo nt to 
plough for threo hours in tho morning and throe in the evening, with a rest at 
midday. A. man possessing bat a single pair of plough-bullocks is called an 
il immahuo cultivator” (kaclui kdshlkdr). Tho u inaturo cultivator” (pakas 
hhhtkur'), who has two pairs, can with caao plough a local biglia, or 1,775 
square yards, daily. It is pruhnblu (hat in ancient Basti, as all over tho Old 
World, tho unit of land moasinemonl was tho vague and varying arou which 
could bo tilled within the year by a Ivvo-bulluik plough. In some parls of 
Itnsiilpiir and JUimsi (lie rent is still assessed on (ho plough, and not on the biglu 
or acre. It is a reasonable inference that tho plough-holding was once just as 
well recognized a measure of surface us oiblior of the two latter standards. 
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riouoli measurements aro still common in tlio wilder parts of Mirzapur, Wo 
have Gvitlotico that till the first half of the seventeenth century they wero 
universal in the D.ikklian. Tho laws of fcho Muiavas show that they once pre¬ 
vailed in Northern India. Examples of tlioir occurrence in Europe are alUmlod 
by tho old English c.u’ucalo and perhaps by tho old English hide, Tho 
plough-holding of Libra tins Codes, as moafcionod by Livy, is perhaps net qnilo 
a oa^oill point; for ho received not as much as two oxen could [dough within 
tho year, hut us much as they could plough within the day. 1 

After ploughing irrigation is perhaps tho most import ml agricultural 
_ . process. For tho crops of tho rainy autumn no irrigation 

w, except in years of drought, required ; but for those of tho 
spring harvest it is needed ovarywhoro. As already noted, no canals supply 
water to tho fields of tho district; but rni ample stock of that dementis pro¬ 
curable from numerous streamy lagoons, reservoirs, and wells. Erom the first 
three sources tho water is lifted hy sling-baskets, as described in the Gorakhpur 
notice, • When shaped lilce a boat such baskets aro callod day ala or bun; 
whon shaped like a round .shield, don or donri. Tho ropes or strings hy which tho 
basket is swung are termed don, and tho small wooden instrument used in 
opening and shutting tho nporfcures of the water oliannuU hit hit. In Ins Hast,am 
India Buchanan calculated that a gang of ton men, working two pairs of 
baskets, could irrigate so in i 1,727 square yards, or just under one aero, daily. 
Whothcr this ostininto includes tho men standing in tho fields and distributing 
the water is uncoilain. But Mr. Wynne reckoned that with eight labourers 
to lift and two to dislrilnilo, one pah* high* of 11,0711 yards could ho watered 
in the day. Though, as wo shall hoioalW soo, tho most expensive, this is tho 
most common an 1 popular method of irrigation Tho people believe that tho 
uater thus raised contains a fertilizing sodimont. 


Wells arc worked by oxactly the same methods as thoso dosoribed in tho 
Biuhum notice. 1 Wator being near the surface, tho commonest arrangement is 
the lever and pot. 1 But tho small winch-wheel (ch.Mi), with a pot at oithor 
cud of its rope, is also familiar. 5 Tho ravost method is that of tho bnl- 
luok. and leathern bucket (pur or moth). Part I. of this notice lias already 


vrtl, uliitlti. 1’ioui i]iu il?,r wff.v ; ll0 ' v ' lm ' v,um ll1 '’ 1 rmiaudl 
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sh'Hvn what, in various pargunahs, is the distance from tho mouth to tlio 
wnior of Urn well. 


A masonry (pnka ) well usually costs from Rs. 100 to Its. 130] but a 


Masonry welld. 


grout of tlm expenditure is purely uuueco-mry. It in¬ 
clude* I hn marriage (jafataaiyj) of the well to an imago; 


and this ceremony may o.af up from Us. 10 to Us. 50 and moro. 


When the 


woodou fiiimo {jiimmitl ) of the well is deposited in its place, the carpenter 
throws over it. a shoot. Into this the members of the founder *a brotherhood 


cast from 2 pice to 1 rupee ouol y tenor J in g to Uioir moans and liberality. Tho 
sum squandered by n [ruling landlord would hardly fail abort of Its. ’2(10. 
“ On account of its expense,” writes Mr. Wynne, “ tlm ceremony is often 
delayed one or two yean*, during which timo Lho family of Ihe builder will 
make no use of tho water.” About Its. 20 aro spoilt in providing the vllligo 
Brahmans with food, money, and raiment. Similar offering,.* to tho woikmeu 


omployod may of course bo considered as wages. But the 100 or 150 men 
collected and despatched for the work by tlm propi iefcors of surrounding villages 
do not doom that work oiio for which wages umy bo rigidly demanded. The 


construct ion of a masonry well is a holy doud ; the porridge, eoai\so sugar, and 
spirits given to the labourers are regarded in tho light ratlior of a marriago 
least Ilian of remuneration. The cost of providing fuel for burning tho bricks 


rarely falls upon tho founder ; for to assist him in his good work Ilia neighbours 
collect wood. Ilia exponas tiro further roduwxL by the fact that for tho top 
courses of the masonry mortar is rarely used. A good masonry well, mink 
through firm clay soil, hud* for about a century. Its area of irrigation varies 
from 10 to 20 acres, hut generally nearer lho 1 alter than tho former. 


A masonry 
Unin iukecl wells. 


well is often built partly of fire-burnt mul partly of sue-dried 
bricks* I |l> this caso it is oullod hacka-pakn , and may cost 
as little as from Its. 50 to Its. 30 un1}\ It should last for 


10 or 20 years aocordin" to tho naturo of tho soil : for a shorter period in sandy, 
and a longer in clayey earth. But tho gimi majority of wulla are uiero cylin¬ 
drical oxeavatinns (chonva) unsupported by bricks of any kind. These may bo 
dug for small sums descending ns low as Rs. 5 or oven Us. 2. Thoy water 
from 3 to 5 acres, and cndiiro usually for somo (light mouths only. Tho rains 
too often reduco them int° nioro crater-shaped depressions. 


Tho averngo cost of catering by sling-haskof may bo fixed at Re. 1 } per 
aero. Well irrigation with one pair of bullocks and 
Cost ot lvrigaUou. Qonts about 10 annas. But in the rare cases 
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where more Ilian two buckets aro used n well ceases to bo Clio cheapest ;kmd of 
watorer. Tbo cost par aero of working two buckets is Lt«. 1 r ' 0 ; but tlucui will 
lrise the expenditure to Ru. and four to IU. 2£. It will bo remembered, 
however, that those are averages. The cost varies of oouvao according in tho 
number of waterings which tho crop demands. Bailey, pons, and the minor 
spring props* aro often watered only once, though generally Lwieo ; wheal always 
twice ami humotiuww oftoner; poppy from tlirco to fivo times ; and suguronno 
a 3 often as eight. Tho fust watering of the spring crop is called palik. 

The available statistics touching llio area under irrigaiioii aro not of tho 
most convincing kind. According to llio provincial an- 
Tilimited aten. awors to tho Famine Commission (1878), about <>()Q,()00 

acres, or 48 percent, of t ho total cultivated aioa, aro irrigublo ; while about 
380,000 acres, or 28 per cent, me actually watered. But those figures must ho 
received with some caution. Tho area, 10-1,000 acros, which they roprosont as 
watoied for the ai’liunn harvest, soetns altogolhor exorbitant; and irrigation 
from other sources being commonest, 1 that from wells should hardly have been 
credited with 254,000 acres. But the .soUleuieut reports, which return the 
watered as exceeding tho umvatored area in every pavguuuh oxcepl Iliiusi and 
Binsiyakpur, aro perhaps even less satisfactory. If correct, they prove that at 
the beginning (about I860) of tho assessment term now current, irrigated and 
murrigated cultivation measured 702,071) and 30 '*,822 acres rospoctivnly. But 
they servo also to show that since tlio beginning (about 1810 ; of the lust ujhoss- 
inenL-tcim irrigation had greatly increased. Iu Llio five pargunulls, 2 whoso 
statistics for the oarVier period oxistod, it had extended hy 33,806 cores. Heverul 
causes wliiih fonncrly impeded its moro rapid extension iiavo boon recounted 
in tho Gorakhpur notion. J Irrigation details for separate pnrganaha will 
bo found in tho parganali articles nt the oucl of this noLico. 

From irrigation wo pass to tho less savoury subject of manuring. In 

Haunting, fts olde '' lloro iu tl]0 sub-Himalayan bell, of tho 

provinces, this process is compuiatively rave. Tim princi¬ 
pal source of manure is the muck-heap ; but human excreta and tho stidks or 
other lefimo of plants may bo mentioned as minor fertilizing agencios. Tho 
muck-lmap accumulated just outside their promises by every family of ouUivn- 
tou contains about 5 tons of miscellaneous refill. In it Llio dropping* of on Llio 
form a very small ingredient; for, except during tho mins, whan they cannot 
be dried, they arc almost always burnt. It has boon ascertained (hat elsewhere, 

> S« P ia,p aV >ritC3 Tlwi ‘ mn * 2 M»B*, Bast., and Muliaull. 


Haunting, 
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m tho neighbourhood of largo towns, far more can be realized from the sale of 
sueli droppings as fuel than from tho increase of produce which would result 
from tlicir application to I ho land. Here, however, there is little doubt that 
firing could bo moro cheaply procured from the neighbouring forests and tho 
numerous decayed mango trees. 11 But ns this, ” writes Sir. Wynne “would 
involve the necessity of a little enterprise on the part of somo, and a little cash 
oxpenditmo on tho part of nil, it is considered hotter that tho population should 
con tout theiusolvcs with the home-made article.” Hut though tho dmiff of caltir is 
burnt, its manuring virtues are not completely lost in the process. The ashes aro 
added lo tho inuek-hcap, and somo portion of the ammoniac vapours given 
onfc in burning must aftonvards descend on the soil. When llio weather is too 
wet for the preparation of fuel cakes, a fair amount of droppings find llioir way 
to the umek-henp. But when used as niauuro they aro not used, as in Euro¬ 
pean countries, with any admixture of straw. For straw and grass arc goner- 
ally burnt. No litter is generally placed in stables and cattle-pens, becauso 
it attracts snakes and insects. In this warm land, moicover, its fermentation 
is perhaps injitiions to tho feet and tho general health of tho cattle. But owing 
to its absenco, all the liquid manuro of those cuttle is lost. 

The second kind of manure is, like both others, almost monopolized hy tho 
fields which immediately surround tho village homestead. Those are Jerlih'zod 
by llio villagers them solves, who in rural India perform certain necessary func¬ 
tions al fresco . In IJasti and Gorakhpur, where villages Iuiyo moro than tho 
usual number of outlying liamlcts, manuro of this sort is of course more evenly 
distributed than elsewhere. 

Manuring with llio leaves and stalks of plants is comparatively rare. 
Orain-parchors descend on tho fields like locusts, removing all tho leaves which 
will sorvo a& fuel for their ovons. JGIsowhorc, indigo loaves aro largely applied 
to the indigo crop ; hut in Basti tho indigo crop, always a rarity, is now com¬ 
pletely extinct. Tho stalks of all the commoner ci ops are used as fodder, 
roofing, or firing. About 15 inches of tho stubble in jarhan rice fields is left 
uncut, with the viow of its rotting or being burnt on the field. But the field 
is seldom enriched in eitlior way. Tho cattle usually enter and browzo clown 
evory stalk. 

Such aro the manures of tho district. Tho small available quantity of tho 
first and third kinds is often claimed for his homo farm hy tho landlord, and 
surrendered by nil but the bettor and more independent class of tenants. 
Manuro is never bought j and the only cost incurred in manuring is that of 
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cnrriago. This, howovcr, is slight, for the only fields manured risariilon.ro 
those which being lirnicst the village arc Iviiovn as qoend. 1 On these, indeed, 
arc grown nil tho more paying crops, all llio crops which llio peasant finds best 
worth manuring. Such aic the wheat, poppy, and vegetables grown for lho 
fpiiug havveft, nucl tiro Migaicano which occupies (he ground (hroiighmit (lio 
year. Bailey is seldom manured, and tho autumn crops never, Guo of tho 
Uhsihlnvs thus estimates the cost per aeio of manuring tlio different munurod 
crops:—T oy wheat nnd poppy, to which arc devoted 9G nmuuls of manure, 
ho. ; fur vegetables (192 mavmds), Its. fi; and for feiiguveami (160 unwinds), 
Us. 2£. Though intended probably to show averages, tho estimate scorns to 
err on the side of excess. If, however, it i elated only to sandy soils, it might 
not pcibapB ho deemed exorbitant. It goes without siting that such soils 
require moro heavy manuring than loams or clays. Thu fields are manured in 
tho months of September, October and November a only. Tho manure then 
bestowed is considered sullicient for the whole year. 


Tho minor agricultural processes may bo passed over very briefly. 

Other agnauUmal After being ploughed the field is soinolimcs harrowed or 
piuccBu-s. rather smoothed by a heavy board which tho plough bul¬ 

locks drag across it. This implement, which in up-coimlry districts is culled 
potcl'i, hero bears the name of heuffo ; and the ropes which attach it to tho yoke 
arc tuiuwu as bar ha or heudvL Weeding (mulona) is umudly practised twico 
during tho growth of the crop, iho spud or scraper employed being called 
khurpi. Tin owing a field into follow {havjar ddlna) for any length of Itime is 
uncommon. Tho only ease in which it ordinarily happens is that of a vico 
field wherein for tho next spring harvest hut ono it is intended to sow wheat. 
As autumn returns such fields arc loft unoccupied, and called palihtin Tho 
general name for other land tilled during nutumn in preparation for a spring 
eiop is ohawiicis. So tar indeed from fallowing being common, it is lament- 

Fallowing a n cl ably rare, and ovoroi opping is a vico which in .some places 
ovcmorimiir. < seriously threatens tho productiveness of tho soil. After 
remarking in 1SG4 that the crops of Bnsli are still markedly superior to thoso of 
neighbouring districts, Mr. Wynne continues : “ Yet under the ruinous system 
of overcropping now practised the land must deteriorate, unless improved methods 
of ploughing, impioed farmyard economy, an ini].roved breed of cattle, and 
a scientific lotation of crops arc speedily introduced.” 

1 Soo above, section on Soils. * i. c. in Kuiir niul iff,,-nil- a t.i , , 
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Rotation. 


To the last clause of this sentence a partial answer may be found 
in tlie fact lliat with the principles of rotation the people aio not wholly 
unacquainted Avh.ir pulse is followed in successive seasons first by 
barley or wheat, afterwards by a rice orop, and ultimately by gram, peas, 
mixed wheat and barley, or linseed. Rarely, indeed, are two 
“ whito crops” grown successively. Leguminous growths 
are vntovposed. The burden of sucli notoriously exhaustive plants as sugarcane, 
popp 3 r , and ailmr, is never thrown twice running on the sumo land. When 
after the reaping of the early nco the soil remains suitably moist, peas, lentils, 
gram or linseod will he sown. But only when that soil has been well and 
vigorously tilled will tho rico crop bo followed hy sugar or whoat. Wheat is 
itself sometimes grown year after year in tho same field. But it must bo 
remembered that tho field hos fallow (hiring the autumn, and that in the long 
in to ml between tho two crops it is well manured. When it is at length 
found that the powovs of tho land have been overtaxed, it is sometimes allowed 
to lie fallow for a year or so. A year boforo it is again sown, its cloda are 
broken (luhua mitrna). This hnppons in A ugust-Seplembor. In January- 
February the ground is onco more stirred, this time with a boo; and in the 
following Juno-July it is sown with au autumn crop. Tho same plan 
is pursued when cultivation annexes virgin soil, or when old waste is 
reclaimed. 

Fields bear diflhrcnt names according to the crops and harvests for which 
Nomenclature of they aro successively tilled. Those prepared for tho spring 
harvest are either paid ah’, taknU' f or olhdon. Pcilihur lands 
have, beew vdvmdy explained wa ibo^e which, hithevie mewed for an anlvmm 
crop lilco rice, ave during somo autumn loft fallow and carofully prepared for 
spring wheat. Tho wheat is somolitnos followed hy sugarcane. Taknir fields 
uro rice lands which after the reaping of their rico are ploughed and manured 
to bear, for tho spring harvest immediately following, a crop of gram, barley, 
mixed barley and pulses, mixed harloy and wheat, or lentils. An okhdon field 
is one ploughed in August-Scptembcr, manured in tho following month, and 
sown with vegetables, poppy, or tobacco. Fields prepared for the autumn 
harvest may be either rnair, janewa, or maghar. A mair field is ono which 
ufLor long lying fallow is broken up in August-Soptombor and dug again in 
January-February or May-June. In Juno-July it is carefully cloarod of grass, 
manured, and sown with a rioo crop. Janewa lands, which havo already borno 
a spring crop within the year, arc sown with an autumn orop in Juno-July j 
and magh «?■ fields are those which, having homo rice during the preceding 
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fields. 



sotisou, are in the same month ploughed, hood, ami wooded for a frosh rice- 
crop. 

Crops, too, boar different names at different stages of their growth. Bo- 
fore their germination, while still imprisoned in the sood, they aro known as 
Ha, Tlio husked rico grain (akiui) which lias been ateoped in wator to cuiiso 
germination, is called jharau Transplanted rico is during its seedling stago 
termed Lilian; when it Jins grown to some height, dull ; and when at its lull 
stature, fas!. All cereals and mitlots, when tho grain bocomes distinguishable 
in tho ear, aro called ehmta ; and when noai ly ripo, veonra. Ears of barley and 
wheat aro when half ripe styled rind. Pod-grains whoso flower has fallen 
mid pod has formed bear the namo of dudha, AY lion tlio crop is half ripe it is 
termed gudra or gudri. 

Most of the implements which constitute tho cultivator’s stuch-in-trudo 
liavo now been namod. Of those remaining to bo mentioned, tho most important 
arc tho pharaha or mattock 5 tho paina or ox-goad ; tho luisita or aieklo; the 
yards! or chopper; tho naohtar or instrument for scraping tho opium oft’ tho 
incised poppv-lieads ; tho tabu or ropo-muzalo for tho oxou who tread ouL tho 
corn j the pdneha or rake for collecting tho grain on tho threshing-floor ; and 
the ora and JcJuhiaha, baskets. Bub enough has been written of agriculture. 
Pass we thou to tho vogctablo products of tho wilderness and tlio water. 

J 11 a district whoro forest has been so oxtonsively oloaYcd as in Basil, 
what, are generally known ns tho u minor forest products” two 
\X C0UVSQ V£VV0 ' Ohiof amongst, them aro tho flowers, fruits, 
aiut tlic lagoon, loaves, gum and havk. of several trees abovo onumoralcd. Such 
-arc tho aonla, dsidh, babul, bahera , bnnibu, wild date, harm, 
wild jujube, Uitdr, mahuu , mdnphal , pards , and piyir. The rattan oano is sparsely 
oncountercd in moist places. Twigs (Jcnsrau!) aro oolloctod for fuel. Sovoral 
long grasses aro used citlior for tho same purpose or for thatching, malting 
screens, basket work, and rope. It will hero suffico to montion the species 
known as /char, bankas (Spodiopogon- anrfusti/olium), and kus ) with tlio flag- 
like ndr. Thatching with grass rolls 3 inches thick costs about Be. 1 per 
hundred square feet; ami, 011 tho whole, tiling is a cheaper form of roofing. 
Amongst forest products that arc not vegetable lot us nolo honey and lac. 
Wild honej’-coiubs are occasionally found in trees, whence they aro detached 
by Bliais, Musahara, and other men of low dogroe. Tho same classes collect a 
trifling quantity of lac, sometimes paying a small cess to the landlord from 
whose trees that commodity E gathoied, Tn places the lac insect (Oodcuu 
htecit) is regarded less as a boon than as a nuisance. It afflicts the BuUumum 
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by frequenting ami not unfrcqucnLly killing* tlieii f.tvomilc plpal. " Tim 
remedy,” writer Buchanan, " to which those wiseacres have recourse is to cut 
a branch on which the insect has fixed, to carry it tu Piayiig (Allahabad) and 
to throw it into the sacred stream. On this all the insocts on tho tice perish." 
Though a good deal of tcisar silk is used in the district, and though ilsua trees 
on which to rear tho silkworm (Antherea papilla) which produces it are com¬ 
mon, sericulture is unknown. 

Amongst tho pioducts of lagoons and ponds the principal are tho seeds 
(malckdna) of the water-lily, wild-rice (tin, tina or tinni), ami tho water-nut or 
water-caltrop. The seeds of tho water-lily ( Anncslca spinosal) are fried and 
eaten. Tho wild-iice, which at tho eml of the rains springs up along the 
edges of tho shallow water, corresponds apparently to th vpasai of BohUkhand. 
When its grains ripen thoy drop off into the wisps of grass with which tho 
ricG-hoada aro tied togotlior. But it is in places the custom to sliug round tho 
nock of tho gathcror a narrow canoe-shaped baskot, about threo foot long, 
which as ho advances whisks under the ears and collects tho falling seed. 
By a convenient fiction, which denies that this wild-rice is a grain, Hindus 
permit themselves to oat it on fast-days Tho water-nut, being widely 
and systematically planted, deserves a wider and more systematic descrip¬ 
tion. 

The various species of tho trapa or water-nut arc, or have been, a familiar 
Tlic singhdrti or water- fo0 ^ in many parts of Kuropo and Asia. Quoting the 
m,t * authority of Pliny, Captain J. F. Pogson 1 affirms that 

the European species natans supplied bread to the ancient Thiaciaua. It ia 
said that specimens of tho same variety have been found in a very perfect 
stale of preservation amongst the old lake-dwellings of Switzerland. But in 
southern Europe such nuts aio still ground into meal. Tlioy aro known in France 
as water-chestnuts (marroil d'eau), aud at Vcnico as Jesuit’s nuts. In China 
the “ling” or trapa bicornis is an important aiticlo of diet, But we are 
now dealing- with tho Indian species, bispinoaa , which Captain Pogson con¬ 
siders far superior to the Chinese. Tho huslts of both Chinoso and Indian 
species aro provided with two horns or spines, from which they derive their 
specific names. It may be added that tho vernacular titlo of the Indian 
variety is derived from a word (sing) menuing liorn. This variety seems to be 
most widely cultivated in Kashmir, whore, for groat 2 jai 'i of the year, it 
supplies the bulk of tho population with a regularly-eaten food, Hcio it is 
planted chiefly by Knluirs, in thoir character of boatmen and fishermen; 

1 In ft paper rend beforo tho Agri-IIoitiouHurftl Society of CalculLft, 1870, 
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but fclio Kiiftila Bharbhnnja-s 1 also engage in its cultivation. The lime 
of planting is the eailicr half of the rams Before the end of that 
season, when the mils ripen, many a tank is one great floating bed of 
.singlilira leaves, The nuts are eatable either law or cooked, and remain eatable 
till the end of November If iliied in the sun they will continue edible 
for years, They can, however, bo ground down into a matennl for sweetmeats, 
porridge and bannocks (chapdti). Captain Pogson is for having the wator-nut 
planted largely by Government ou the groat Southern Indian tanks and 
elsewhere. But its fine roots aie accused of accumulating mud, and of thereby 
reducing the depth arid value of the leservoiis which bear it, If, moreover, 
the crop were more nutritious or remunerative, it would bo mcno generally 
grown by the peoplo themselves They can well gauge the comparative merits 
of staples wlieiewith theii fathers weie familiar. 

Fiom cultivation wo pass, as usual, to the droughts which have chocked tin 
Droughts progress. Some account of those which preceded the 

separation (1SG5) of this district from Gorakhpur will 
be found above. 2 We need here deal only with those of 18G8-G!), 1873-7't, and 
187748. 


The visitation of 18G8-G9 deserves no harsher title than that of a scarcity, 
of J8C8 . G0 No relief-works for famished pan pets wore needed ; no 

poorhonsos for the old or weak vvoio opened; no land-tax 
was remitted or even suspended. Sir. Ilenvcy is right in saying that from the 
famine of that year " Basti escaped almost entirely.’* 3 Tho monsoon broke 
tardily though regularly in tho middle of July; but after a few days of rain 
there succeeded an interval of drought which lasted till near the middle of 
September. The long absence of moisture had meanwhile wrought considoi- 
able damage, In the Uans-lhipti part of the district it was reckoned that. 
three-sixteenths 4 of the rice had peushed. But eight-sixtcenlhs wove, still 
flourishing, and the remaining five-sixteenths were lcporled as recoverable in 
the event of opportune ram. South of the RupU half of the same crop had 
been lost; but here, as already shown, rico and other autunm growths supply 
some quarter only of the whole yearly outturn To save their rico tho people 
utilized the lift-irrigation which in most years is reserved for tho spring eiop. 
But after brief storms in September the nun again coast'd. By tho beginning 
of November and in the north of the district half the rice-crop, both cuisctui 
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and jarhani, 1 bad failed. Blit tlie minoi autumn growths liad yielded a fair 
return, and the rising spring giains looked promising. In the south, of the 
district little or nothing had been lost since September. The autumn millets 
had returned a fair harvost ; and the piospocls of the spring crop wore good, 
notwithstanding the want of water. The lagoons and ponds had been almost 
emptied to save the rice-crop. In the south-western comer of the district the 
agriculturists manfully supplied the deficiency by tho construction of cheap 
earthen wells. But in tho south-eastern comer, where the soil is sandy, the 
evil was not so easily remedied. 

The results at tho close of tho autumn harvest were that while about three - 
fourths of the ausani or earty rice had been realized, a still larger fraction of the 
jarhani or later crop had been lost. But sufficient giain to servo for seed was 
in most cases garnered ; and the stalks of the wizened crops did duty as fodder for 
cattle. The spring ciop had in most places received its first or yyatik watering. 
Its appearance was so hopeful that there was no fatal rise in prices. The 
market was woll stocked with grain. There arose no complaints of chstiess. 
No emigration took place. Had Government imprudently opened relief-works, 
the cultivators might have beeu withdrawn from the spring cultivation, which 
demanded all their labour, all tlieir care. 

Some winter rain in Januaiy, 18G9 still further improved the outlook. In 
February it was anticipated that while tho outturn of arhar pulse and sugar¬ 
cane would be normal, that of wheat, bailey, and peas would be some four or 
six-six Icon tbs below tho a\ orngo. Of gi am a half crop only was expected; 
mid tho expectation was justified, for gram suffered severely. But in March, 
when the spring crop was garneicd, it was found that tho harvest was not 
moro than 25 per cent, below par. An eighth only of the land usually tilled 
in spring had been loft unfilled that year. Prices, which hod been somewhat 
enhanced by the exportation of grain to less favoured western districts, fell. By 
.Apul they had regained their usual standard. All anxiety was quelled. 

In 1873-74 Boat! became the western ontskirt of the tract affected by the 
great Bengal famine. This and tho neighbouring Go¬ 
rakhpur were the only North-Western districts which 
that hungry year smote with any approach to severity. In climate and agri¬ 
cultural conditions their nortliorn tahfdls closely referable the Lower Provinces. 
In both lice is the staple crop. And in spite of the contradictory clamour 
which at the time arose from irresponsible quarters, the Bengal famine of 
1873-74 was mainly a vice-famine. 

1 Videsupra sections on rice. 
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The rains of 1S73 began a fortnight later and ended somewhat earlier limn 
usual While they fell, they fell with loss than tho average heaviness. At their 
close the lagoons and other reservoirs of the north-Rfipli pargannhs wore Count! 
almost empty. An extensive failure of (lie later rice was deemed inevitable, and 
the result justified the expectation. The scanty spring crops of this tract would 
at best prove a slender staff of life; but even these wore unpromising. Tho 
twice-ciopped fields, on which a vernal crop should have succeeded the rice, 
were little better than earthenware, The winter rains, which make nil the 
difference between a good and a bad spring harvest, held off, The advances, 
offeicd by Government for the construction of wells, offered but a partial 
remedy. In mid-January a frost of uncommon severity nipped tho arhar and 
other tender pulse crops. But in the first week of February the long-del ay oil 
rain fell in moderately heavy showors. At about the saino tinio the exporta¬ 
tion of grain to Bengal ceased and prices bocaino less inflated. Tho starvation 
which seemed imminent was averted, and in its place was threatened mere 
hunger. The spring cereals could not, however, bo hoped to supply tho 
whole population with food. Tho fasting poor were invited to labour on 
road embankments and other public works of a kind which did not demand 
skilled labour. In March the average daily number of poisons thus relieved 
reached 2,200. The Collector was now authorised to propose, wlicro needful, 
remissions or suspensions of revenue. In order to meet botimos the demands 
of the autumn cultivation, advances for tho purchaso of tico-socd wore direct¬ 
ed. The seed was procured from Nepal; but of tbo sanctioned Rs. 5,00,000, 
Rs. 43,209 only were disbursed. 

Distress reached its highest point early in April, 187-1, when the daily 
muster on the relief-works averaged 28,000. As tho harvesting of tho spring 
crops began, as the real deficiency of the outturn became clear, prices ouco 
more rose. But a harvest there was; though grain was dear, the doplctcd 
market was replenished; and by the end of April dearth was hold to bo 
declining. The numbers employed on relief-works continued, nevoiiholoss, to 
increase; and at the time just noted roacliod 84,000. Were tho labour and 
discipline sufficient to exclude mere idlers in search of light work and cash 
wages; The question was decided when the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir John 
Strachcy) visited the Benares province. 

His inquiries resulted in the conclusion that there was no distress so severe 
as to deserve the name of famine. Hosts flocked to tlio relief-works, not so 
much because they were hungry as because they thoro found pleasant employ¬ 
ment at a season when agricultural labour is always at a standstill. The 
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attraction consisted "in the light work, in the liberty of going at night to 
their houses after attending a sort of vast picnic during the day, and in the 
wages earned at a time whon ordinarily they had no employment in the fields 
and had to live on their harvest savings ," 1 It was found that the labourers 
Avcro buying not only necessaries but luxuries. Orders wore therefore passed 
that a larger tale of work should be exacted, while the wages should be 
reduced to the lowest sum needed for subsistence. The rates hitherto paid had 
been for a man 1A anna, for a woman 4 , and for a child 4 . Men’s Avagcs were 
now reduced to one anna, and those of the younger children to £th. 

It Avas in the following month (May) foreseen that with the downpour of 
the mins some change of systom would bo needed. The congregation of vast 
multitudes at an unhealthy season and on outdoor work was for sanitary rea¬ 
sons impossible. Them Avcro issued, therefore, the following prospective 
rules:—First, that able-bodied persons of the labouring class should be employ¬ 
ed on bonci Jide public works, at the usual rates of pay; second, that for such 
persons of tho somo class as avgvo incapable of hard labour easy employment 
should be found on loads or in poorhouses; third, that for thoso altogether 
incapablo of labour gratuitous relief should be provided; and fourth, that 
those who on account of caste or other prejudices rofusod to accept relief on 
the above terms should receive exceptional treatment. The poorhouses were 
to be worked on tho principles that relief should be given as a rulo in the 
shape of cooked food, and given only to tJiose in actual Avantj that everyone 
should Avork who could; and that working paupors bliould romain tho whole 
day Avithiu the Avails. These preliminaries sottlod, Ararning was given that 
tho existing roliof-works would ho closed. And poorhouaos were opened at 
1’Ansi and Bnsti. 

This Avas the beginning of the end. Tho labourers on tho relief-works 
continued indeed to incrcaso, and in the last Avcck of May numbered 127,000 
daily. But in tho same wook fell showers ; early in June the regular rains 
sot in; and all apprehensions of further dearth vanished. By the end of the 
month last named tho last relief-work ivas closed. TI 10 bulk of the able-bodied 
paupers returned to till their fields. Tho poorhouses for the old and infirm, 
which had opened with an attendance of about 800, sheltered in August about 
1,800 inmat os. But in September tlic number fell to 1,200, and at the begin¬ 
ning of October to 550. O 11 tho 21sb of the latter month all poorhouses wore 
closed. The Slato expenditure on roliof-works for tho able-bodied had by this 
time amounted to about 11s. -1,28,500. The oxpenses of poorhouses and other 
lAdminhhaiioit Report, N,-\V. 1\> 1670-74. 
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institutions for infirm, paupers were deemed the fitting object of private 
charity. They amounted to Rs. 9,G40. But of this .sum Government also, in 
contributing to tlio Central Charitable Relief Fund, had contributed Us share. 

The next and last dearth, that of 1S77-78, may be called a famine. 

Whether many of its victims died of actual starvation 
ami of ien-,8. j s p er ] m p S doubtful; but directly or indirectly it con¬ 

siderably raised the death-rate. A comparison of the mortality during five 
coiresponding months of the affected year and its predecessor will at once put 
this fact beyond question.:— 

Deaths in 


November. 

December. 

j January, 

i 

| Fcbr uniy. 

March, 

1876. 

1877. 

1 876. 

1877. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

3878. 

1877. 

3878. 

2,385 

2.7C2 

2 , 51-1 

4,801 

1,084 

n 

' 1,702 

g,g:io 

■1,207 

4,413 

• 


The story of the calamity opens in the usual way. Not much more than 
a fifth of the usual rain full during the monsoon of 1 877. While llio average 
fall from Juno to September inclusive had for five years. 1 been ul’O inches, it 
was this year 11*3 only. Again, the northern rice-crop almost completely 
failed. The minor autumn grams yielded but a fourth of their usual outturn. 
The prices of food climbed high. During the last three months of the year 
the condition of tho poorer classes was considered critical. On the 22nd 
October a poorliouse was opened at Basil; and in January, 1878, similar 
establishments at Banai and Menluhiwal Tho number of inmates was inconsi¬ 
derable ; but, before the end of the famine, relief operations had become far 
more extensive than in the whole remainder of the Benares division. 

Till the end of February distress con tin nod to increase. Foi some fivo 
weeks from the 19th of that month work for a few able-bodied paupers was 
provided on the Basti and Menlulawal load. Meanwhile, however, tho harvest¬ 
ing of the spring crops had begun to give employment and bring in food. 
The outturn of wheat and barley was fair; but that of tho inferior grains 
was much below the aveiage. On the 2lst March the pool-houses at Biimsi and 
Menhdawal were closed. And bore perhaps thefammo might havo been expected 
to cease. But the spring crops were after all insufficient to satisfy the wants 
of a district which had already lost, in ncc, its piincipal means of subsistence. 
In May feigns of unusual poverty and hunger appeared. People might bo seen 

1 1671-75 inclusive. 
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wandering from village to village in search of employment and food. Some 
crossed the border fo?’ Neptfl and others for Gouda. On the 28th May aud Sth 
June, respectively, relief-works weio opened on the Rudhauli-Bansi aud BimsU 
KakraliighAt roads. Towards the end of the lattoi month distress reached its 
highest point. 

In the beginning of July works on the 13elwa dam were opened as a 
measure for the employment of all fully able-bodied persons requiring lelief. 
But tlio number of people who patronised this new venture was small; mid 
nftor a few days the Gh&gra, swollen by the fall of the mins, flooded out the 
few who had attended The two woik.s named towards the end of the last 
paragraph were fully manned until towards the closo of September. On the 
26th of that month employment on the KakrahightU road was closed, for 
with good rains and the rising of the autumn crop suffering and prices had 
abated. By the 2Gth Octobor, when the Uudliauli and Bausi road-works were 
closed, the famine was over. But tlio Basti poorhouse remained open till as 
late as the 14th of Maich, 1879. 

" Tlio oxtont of the distress,” writes Mr. C. A.Danioll, 1 “must be gauged by 
the numbor of recipients of relief in various forms. A fow were foreigners from 
neighbouring districts, but thoir niunboi amongst so many was inconsiderable. 
.In the week ending 14th June the daily average was 28,982, or IDG percent, of 
the district population ; in the week ending 21st Juno, 52,886, or 3 50 per cent ; 
in tlio nine days ending 30lh Juno, 68,908, or 4 27 per cent.; in tlio week ending 
7th July, 46,249, or 3d 3 per cent.; in the week ending 14th July, 29,085, or 2*01 
per cent. Thence each week showed a decline. Thu 7th September showed 
CV08 per cowl,, ojvd the, 14tU October <J*10 per cent'* It may be added that, of 
the principal grains and pulses, rice attained its maximum price (8 sers tlio 
rupee) in July, 1878 ; jodr millet (10-!{ r scis) in February of the same year 
wheat (10f sera) in October, 1877 and July, 1878 ; gram (lOf- sers) in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1878 ; and barley (11 ^ sers) in the preceding November. The total cost 
to tlio State of rcliof-woiks, pooi-houses, and other famine measures was 
Rs. 1,50,350. In the case of poorhouses tho Government grants were supple¬ 
mented as usual by privato subscriptions (Rs. 2,788). In more spontaneous 
charity a conspicuous lead was taken by the Rtija of Biinsi, who at stated times 
bestowed a regular dolo of food on a certain number of paupers. Dearths as 
severe as that just described do not often afilict a district where water is so 
near tho surface and river communication so good as in Basti. 

l Then Officiating Commissioner of tho Benares Division, See his No. 41 r dated I6t!i 
March, 1870, 
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At times and places the excess of water is almost as mischievous ns its 

Avant. In Pan 1. of this notice was said enough of 
Floods And bliglils . . . . , . ° 

immdfttiou xrom rivers; but such inundation often 

works much mischief. Untimely mm is a ferlilo source of blight, whother of 
the reddish yellow kind called nisi (garuhi) or of the dirty-black land culled 
smut (si’ihv, OdiL'(i). When showers full before December*January the wheat 
is almost smote prove a grand success. But if they descend alter that mouth, 
Ashen the giaiu has tilled out in the eais, moio or less of blight is the conse¬ 
quence By nun which falls too soon after November-Docomber the poppy 
plant is said to be killed. 

But the crops have also several insect foes, finch is the so-called Avhi le¬ 


ant (termites); such a Avoim maned hUigra, which devours the roots of the 
rice. Oi the tabu, the Ichairo, and the yawdhi nothing is known except that the 
Inst attacks grain wlnlo in a state of milky unripeness. For all these peals 
the people cau find no better cure tluin the ineantatiousof Ih&hnmu priests 
(guru) or low-caste magicians (ojhci). In days when four-footed rmirnu- 
deis were still extensively mischievous, they adopted the move practical remedy 
of daily spiinkling (heir crops with an infusion of cowdung uiul water. Evon 
the Avild buffalo rejected green food thus treated. It is oddly enough stated 
that in those times neithei wild elephants nor door over attacked pulses. 

In poAiuty of minerals Basti resembles most other groat alluvial plains. No 
Mfneiai kingdom. budding-stone i s found within it. The nodular limn- 


Nodular limestone. Rt,mo name< * hinhav is, however, quairicd in soveval 

places. In most of those it is soft, clayey, and fil led 
Jaw ibr joad-jjwtol than for the manufacture of hate. But along the hank# of 
the Munaiuinu, in tappu Mnmvarpnra of Nagar, it is found m hard and excel¬ 
lent knobs Tlio following varieties of lmnkftr are locally i ocognmcd ; but tho 
distinctions between them are distinctions of colour rathoi than composition 
UUa or daik; bichhwt or scorpion-sluipod ; balm or dhiterehwa, so called, 
because found in sandy or saline boiI ; mfed, dudhm ov chU, that is Avhite, 
rm "y, 01 liine-coloinod. Tho price of nodular limestone depends ou its solidity, 
ut or well-cleaned knobs amounts to about Kc 1-12-0 at the quarry. To this 
must he added fiom 8 to 12 annas for cartage. Mr. Thomson calculates tliat tho 
cos o meta mg with six incites of lcankai theono metalled load of the district 
Avon t e is B42G a mile. But lie allows to the metalling a width of 9 foot only. 
me 1S lliado f,om kM *ar Burnt with ordinary lefuso, kunkar 

hime. * Us ' c C0Rt4 ft bout Ba. 10 per hundred cubic foot; but 

with charcoal or firewood from Us. 15 to Its. Id. 
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Shell lime is prepared as a rule with the latter lauds of fuel. Thai of 
lacustrine shells (nfji) is employed for the finer varieties of cement and fetches 
about Ks. 3 per nutund, But that made from suail {gkonghi) and other shells 
costs about llo. 1 only ; or if burnt with refuse, as little as 12 annas, The 
lacustrine shells are gathered by saltpoIre-wo i hers (Lunia) from the sides of 
streams and lagoons. Tho banks of the irveis Ami, Manamma, If turn a and 
Tlawai, and of ilic Jlakhira lake, may be mentioned as good localities for their 
collection, As a material for whitewash and other piasters they sell un burnt 
at from 6 to 8 ami as the man ml. 

Bricks aro manufactured by the potters (Kumhiir), who may ho found in any 
village of average population. Tho sun-chicd or kacha 
article is of two sizes, tho larger called giimo, and the 
smaller, gthivL The former sells for about 2,000,and the latter for about 4,000 
to the rupee. Kiln-baked or paka bricks made by native methods are of five 
diffcicut sizes, tho rji'rmi, ythno, cidhgaci, lalchauri , and ilmds-sdhi. r i'he gumi, 
measuring 0" X id/' X 5", cosis when of the best quality Rs. 8 per millc; tho 
12”X ft"X R-v. 20; ibo Adligjuri, 18" X 0" X2", Its. 20; ihe hikhauri, 
4^" X 3" X l", Us. 100 per lakh ; l mid the ilmfo-siihi, o¥' X 4«" X 1", Rs. llo per 
lakh. The brick used by tho Public Works Department measures 0" X 4 1 " X 3". 
The price of its first ulass is from Its. 6’ to 9, of its second from Rs, 4 to 
Its. 5 tho thousand. 

Tho wood burnt in the kiln is generally that of the mango, the tamarind, 
or the Hgs called barged and pdkar. A kiln contain¬ 
ing a lakh of bricks would require about 2,000 maun da 
weight of fiicwood ; 25 mnund.s, that is, for every 1,000 bricks. Brick-dust or 
BM'l'hi, an ingredient in plaster and other buildei’s messes, is either ground from 
brickbats in a kind of circular mill ic hakki\ or burnt fiom kiln-earth. Prepared 
in the former jnauncr it sells from Rs, 9 to 12 and oven Rs. IG per 100 cubio 
loot, accoiding to quality. Bub when made of kiln-earth burnt with refuse, it 
has a price of 11s G only. 

Like bricks, tiles are made by members of tho potter castc. As shown in tho 
Gorakhpur notice, flat tiles cost about double the price 
of round ; while in tho rains the price of all tiles rises to 
almost double its usual amount. But when 10 " long, kiln-burnt, and of the best 
quality, they may bo said to fetch on the avemgo Rs* 4 per mille. Tiling with 
such material costs about 8 annas per 100 square foot. The price of building 

1 A Idle]} a 100,000. It ia probably.because sold in lots of that quautiby that the brick ig 
called JaJchiiinJ. 
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■wood has been shown under the heading of trees. And the load is now 
clear enough for passing to Iho most important and engrossing subjoct of 
this notice—the people themselves. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, Institutions and History op tiie District, 

The first attempt to count the people of the district was made about ISIS 
bv Buchanan . 1 But the requisite agency and the 
lopuJation. requisite knowledge of census methods wore wantingj 

and the attempt can be regarded only as a rather praiseworthy failure. Some 
account of Buchanan’s calculations lias boon given ftljovo. a Such of his 
figures as seem to icier to 13asli arc these;— 


Police circle. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 
families. 

Snmclmtu 





mgm 

17,m 

Wftljnfidabor 






10,22(1 

Kkuinu'la 






20.W5 

Doninridgaoj * 


■ it 

i *t 



15,001 

Basil 






7 ,LlRQ 

Magliar, part of 


Ml 

■ M 


210 

7,(500 

Bilk hu a 





4G 

2,(41 

BfinsI 





087 

ll),Hf.4 

Dhuliy&baudnv 

til 

l M 


1 « 

130 


lAutnu, part of 


Ml 

lit 


103 

2,129 




Total 

>• 

2 ,r,c I 

102,470 


eludes about five persons, the total population would, just before the Nepalese 
war, have amounted to 512,31)0. His Samchara corresponded piotfy closely 
with pargana Mahanli; bis Mahmidabar with parganah Nagar; and his 
IChaniaria with parganah Amorim. Of Dlinliya-bamlar, a tract between tho 
Jam war and Til fir rivers, part now lies in Nepal and part in parganah Bfmsi. 
The Mnluiadabav which gave ita namo to the end o so called was destroy oil 
during the Mutiny, and must not be confused with the Maluuidalnir of parganah 
Basti. The four circles of VnziTganj, Nawdbganj, Mankapur, and Lfdgan j, which 
Buchanan enters as parts of the Goralchpur-Basti distriol, are now included 
in Goiicla. 

A first regular census was taken in 1847. As, however, Basti then formed 
Cons use/, of 1 847 , u P ortion of Gorakhpur, and as the great Maglmr par- 

ganah has since then been divided between the two 
districts, the results can be shown but approximately. One-third, of the 
1 Easton India , Vol. II, a l’p, 345.1c, 
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Magliar population deducted, the inhabitants oF the district numbered 937,771, 
or about 345 to the statute square mile. 1 There were 823,733 Hindus, of 
whom but 194,537 followed occupations unconnected with agriculture, Out of 
116,038 JMugaluiAiuj 81,3 57 wero engaged in cultivation. Of the 15,714 
parishes () in the united district, about 7,382 must have belonged 
to the modern pusti. Of those m Basti, Bird pur 3 alone is returned as possess¬ 
ing more than 5,000 inhabitants. Bui being a forest grant, Bird pur is a group 
of villages rather than a single village, The census of 1847 neglected to 
record separately the male ami the female population. 

The noxt, that of 1853, remedied tins defect. It showed for the district 
as it now stands a total population of about 1,235,720. 
But for tlio same reasons as in tho last case the 


figuro is merely approximate. Tho density of the inhabitants was 453 to tho 
square mile. And those inhabitants were thus classified:— 



Ag> iculturMs. 

Non-agriculturists. | 

Total. 1 

Grand 

total. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 


Non-ngu- 

cultunsts. 

Hindu?! 

4SMU1 ^ 

385,184 

132,733 

122,189 

808,883 

264,982 

1,063.867 

Musulmfius 

60,7*4 

60,310 

20,100 

2G.7I3 

IBin 

66,813 

17J,863 

Total 

48.1,126 

441,800 

101,893 

148,002 

| 0!i4,93fi 

310,796 

1,235,720 


It will be seen that in six years the population had increased by 295,949 
persons. Tlio number of parishes may bo reckoned at the same figure as 
boforo. But two only ( Birdpur with 11,715 and Mcnhd&wol with 7,273 ) liacl 
moio than 5,006 inhabitants. 

The iJonuliimato census, that of 18G5, allowed for tlio first time details as 
to castes and occupations, the proportion of childien 
to adults, and other important statistics. The Basti 
figures wero still tmsovored from those of Gorakhpur; but after the samo 
deduction as before, the population may be roughly returnod as follows:— 



| Aoiiiom.TiiiiAi.. ' 

Non- a o r tour.T uk a i,. | 



Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Mules 

Females. 


Grand 

total. 


Adults. 

Hoys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Adults 

I3oya. 

Adults 

Gills. 

Total. 

Hindus, 

Mfisnl- 

lnfins. 

292,969 

45,337 

206,325 

S2.704 

277,990 

1 46,31!) 

108,782 

87,CIS 

940,066 

161,172 

81,870 

17,432 

50,164 

1 2,456 


49,410. 

9,801 

204,340 

58,265 

1,210,405 

209.437 

Total. 

338,840 

239, H9 

323,348' 

100,4UJ 

1,007, 237, 

99,302 

68,6 mj 

! Q&,422\ 

59,271 

322,605 

(,419,842 


1 That la, a square ratio of 010 acres Unlike succeeding euumoridioiis, the census of 1847 
employs us Us sumdiu'd of area Lite larger geographical square mile ( 847 -2 acres), 2 In 

(lie report of 1847 the lumio la misprinted Tirpore. 
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The only town which in tliis district contained more than 5,000 inhabitants 
was Meulidawal (7,349). Cut the Birdpur grant, with its population of 
13,671, is again entered as a single polish. 

The next and last enmneiation was that of 1872. As the latest mid most 
perfect yet obtained, its statistics deserve gieater 
r "" ‘~ detail than those of its predecessors > and the follow¬ 

ing table shows the population for each parganali separately. Cy adding to 
the totals of that table 41 non-Asiatics (17 females ) and three Native Uhris- 
tians ( 2 females ), the census shows a gross result of 1,492,994 inhabitants. 
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Ill 1872, then, Hindu males numbered 655,547, nr .“2'!) per cent, of (lie entire 
Hindu population; while the number of Hindu females was 581,618, or 47 1 
per cent, of that population. In the same manner the Musalman males 
amounted to 119,102, or 52‘0 per cent.,, and the Musalman females to 109,685, 
or 48‘0 per cent, of the total Musalimm population. Or, taking the whole 
population, wo find that there is a centesimal proportion of 58'2 males to 4(3 8 
females and of 84 7 Hindus to 15 3 Mnsalin&ns. In spite of the suspected 
murder of gill babies amongst certain clans, the proportion of females is 
slightly greater than thafc,(46'7 per cent,) for the provinces at large. If the 
figures of this and of the two preceding censuses are to bo trusted, from them 
may be obtained two important but poihaps fortuitous results. The fust is 
that between 1853 and 1872 the proportion of males to females steadily though 
slightly increased; the second, that the Hindus increased only one-quarter as last 
as the JVIusalmflns. Whether cithor result is partly or wholly duo to the practice 
of fornale infanticide' amongst certain classes of Hindus must remain to he solved 
in somo work of more speculative charactoi. The calculations of the results 
themselves will be found in Mr. Tupp’s Imperial Gazetteer of the district. 

Iu 1872 some attempt was fur tho first Inno made to collect the statistics of 
bodily infirmities. These statistics tended to show tho 
existence within the dktiiol of 07 insane persons and 
idiots (18 females), or T04 per 10,000 of tho population; 204 deaf and dumb 44 
females), or 1 *4 per 10,000 ; 793 blind (206 females), or 5*4por 10,000 ; and 135 
lepers (23 females), or '92 per 10,000. The ralo por myiiad is in every caso below 
the average fur tho provinces at laigo. I tisanes and idiots arc .separately shown 
bp ihe ocnsiw, but h&vo hero beer )umpw) together. It is impassible that Jwdf- 
educatecl enumerators could have distinguished between the two classes. What 
Buchanan wrote of the district lepers forty-five years ago is still partly true: 
"Both kinds of leprosy are pretty common; and the korh or korhi, that in 
which the joints fall off, is said to bo on tho increase The people hero do not 
separate the diseased from their families; and some of thorn continue to live 
with their wlvos and beget children, who seldom, escape tho disease. The white 
leprosy would not appear to be hereditary, nor is it beheld with such abboironce 
as the Jcorh. It is commonly called an fecit and charakh But it may be doubted 
whether, as in Buchanan's days, many black lepers commit suicide, The korh or 
black leprosy, lie explains, is deemed the punishment of sin, and to expiate that 
sin “ some go to Ajudhya and more to Prayfig, and throw themselves into the 
holy stream ; while others, to whom a distant journey would'be inconvenient, 
throw themselves into a pit filled with fire," 
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At the same time as the statistics of infirmities were collected the statistics 
of ago. These latter arc, for wlmt thoy may bo worth, 
Statistics Of age. flho “ n j„ t { ie following table. Cut it must bo repeated 
that Indian rustics raidy know their own ages___ 
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Castes. 


The percentages on total population arc, as a rule, abovo tho average of the 
provinces. And this fact tends to prove that Basti is nob, on tho whole, un¬ 
healthy. 

Tho facts attaching to the statistics of caste may perhaps prove less revolting 
to the loader. Distributing tho Hindu population 
into four conventional classes, the census shows 
173,056 Brill] mans (81,220 females); 44,27*1' Ilfijputa (10,240 femalos); 44,757 
Baniyas (20,827 females); and 985,141 poisons belonging to “ the other 
castes " ( 460,331 females ). 1 

1 To nvoid overloading our text with statistics, tho proportion of each great clriBs to tho total 
population is shown in n note. And tlmt pioportiou may bo compared with llio propor¬ 
tion in the provinces at large, Urns i — 
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Brahmans. 


Legend divides Brahmans into two groat nations, of which one, the Gaur, 
colonised IJimUistiui. 1 Of the live races into which- 
this Gaur nation is again severed four arc italicized 
in the following pnragiaph. 

The census classes the Brahmans of Basti as “ without distinction^ 
(73,388), Sarwariyas (08,241), Kanimjiyas (22,130), Otmrs (2,813), and Gaiw 
tains (583). Under tlio heading of “ miscellaneous ” it mentions also tlic 
following small tribes :— SumsiU, Sangaldwipi, Loluna, Goiakhbansi, Kash¬ 
miri, Niwan, Kanjal, Sauknlnir, Balodia, Maithil, Maharashtra, Bachgoti, and 
Sanadh. Pachgoti sounds suspiciously like Bachgoii, which is- the appellation 
of a Rajput and not of a Brahman clan. The names Paiulc, Sliuknl, Tiwdri, 
Mism, Biindo], and Vasisht aro added. But tho drat four are tnoro Iiunorary 
titles; tho last two aro names of tribal subdivisions ((jotm ); and all aro 
common to many Brahman tribes, Snob of these miscellaneous or minor 
clans as have not already been noticed 2 must await description in notices on 
districts whore they aro a litllo moro numerous. Of tho major tribes, tho 
Sarwariyas aro described in the Gorakhpur ; the Kanaujiyns in the EtAwa 
and Fiuukhabad; and the Gaurs in tho Aligarh and Meerut Gazetteers. 3 
Gait lam, ag^iu, is rather a subdiviaional title of several tiibcs than the name 
of any one tribe. Thoic are, for instance, Gaulam gotras of the Khatknl Ka- 
naujiyns, of the Sanudhs, of tho BUuinlmrs and of tho Sarwariyas, It is pro^ 
bublo that tho Gnu la ms of llasti belong mostly to the two last-named tribes. 
Of tho Bhuhilmrs something has boon said in the Gorakhpur and moro 
remains to be said in tho Benares notice. Meanwhile some further account of 
tho Sanvariyas, tho principal Brahman clan of the district, will not bo out of 
place. 

Tho Sarwariyas or Sarjiiparis dorivo their namo from Sarwar or Saijupdr, 
tho country “across the Saiju” or Ghagm. This tract 
included Gorakhpur, Basti, and part, if nob all, of Gouda. 
Though belonging to tho groat Kanaujiya race, the tribe must nob be confus¬ 
ed with that portion of the raco known as Khatluil Kanaujiyas or Itanaujiyas 
proper. As Kanaujiyas, the Sarju pur is of course claim Kftnauj for their ear¬ 
liest home. But like nearly all tho Brfihmans of Basfci/ they trace a more 
immediate origin to Ajmlhya, just across the GliUgra. Ajudhya was the capi¬ 
tal of tlio deifiod Solar Rajput Rtuua; and many families of Sarwariyas still 

1 See preceding volume, p 070 (Bareilly). s For some account of the Surasiuts 90<« 

GnreUeer, III,, ‘194 (Muziillftrungar) , of the U.iiLhila, Gazetteer IV., 640 (Mniupuvt), 
uiitl of tlic Samuil is. VjL, 04 (FaruLlialmd). 3 See above, p. S!>2; Gazetteer, IV, 

27 j: VII., 03 , and HI., 250, 302. ^ee note on the castes of the district, Ceneus ltoiioifc 

of n*o5. 
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asaoit that it was lie who invited their ancestors to colonize this district. 
Some say that, on the conclusion of his successful campaign against the giant¬ 
icing of Ceylon, lie specially requested the original Sanvariyas to migrate from 
Kananj Another less flattering account relates thnL by receiving aims somo 
Kananjiya Brahmans lost caste in their own country ; and that tho kindhoarLod 
llama piovided them with tho means of forgetting their disgraco in a new land. 
Certain it is that, except by themselves, the Sarwariya II mil mans aio not re¬ 
garded a& of equal rank with the Kananjiya Cialmians proper. 1 If, as Buchanan 3 
says, they assort superiority over the Kanaujiyas, it is merely because tliey have 
an uneasy knowledge that the Kanaujiyas aio their acknowledged bettors. 

The Savwariyas have lfi clans or (jotraa , bearing respectively tho names 
of G&rg, Oautam, Sandil, Bhiiraddbwuj, Vasisht, Vatsa, ICasyap, Kasynp, 
Kausik, OliandiAyan, Snvaranya, Panisar, Pulnsta, Vrigu, Atri, and Angira. 
Theso names aio in several cases, such as thoso of Vasisht, Kasyap, Kirsyap, 
Yrigu, Atri and Angira, derived from the appellations of great Bifvbman 
eiunts. Though locally recognized, the distinction between Knayup and 
Kiisyap is doubtful. But St. Kusyap’s son would have been called Ivdsynp, 
and might, like his father, have founded a separate goLra, Each of the vniioua 
clans has its honorary title or titles. Tims the Gargs aro callod ,Shukul and 
Piiiulc ; tho Cliandrnyans, Sitvaranyas, Par/isars and KAsyaps, Piiudo ; the 
Bharaddhwiijcs, Dube; the Vatsas and Gautams, Dube audMisra; the Kas- 
yaps and Kausilcs, Misra; and the Sandils, Tripfitln or Thvaii. But it will bo 
at once seen that this list does not account for all tho clans ; and other titles, 
such as Oj ha, PAtliakh, Upsidhya and Ohnubo might be added. Buchanan 
assorts that besides these 10 go Iras or “ pang t is ” 3 there arc three others, which 
derive their names from places. What thoso names aro ho docs not loll us ; 
and his statement maybe doubted, as opposed to more inodorn authority. 
Tho three clans of the first rank aro the Gnrgs, Gautama, and Saudi Is. 

Amongst the Sanvariyas, but far below the 10 clans just mentioned, aio 
sometimes placed others called Jutalia 4 or counterfeit, But those, as shown 
by the Gorakhpur tradition, belong more properly to tho class named Sawiila- 
khiH 3 The line between tho Sarwariya and the Sawukiklii is often difficult 
to diaw But tho former is the superior and tho latter tho inferior. The 
toiuier will become spiritual adviser ((/am or imrohib) to a family of respect¬ 
able mnk; the latter wdl become a tomplc-priost (panda). But sacerdotal 
uppi'intiauils of llii:, kind can be obtained by comparatively few of either 

r Siyjiini. 032-53 .Shun in g Cuslrt mid Tribi/i of Bmures (18“-’). P 21). 2 Kan lorn 

lit,Ud (idoa), I'r_ *101, * l'antin', > * in tin stem Lliiu name is miquiiitial 

'iul.ilia. 5 £cu xi. 3&a , amt iur some account ol llie SunulttKli ;j, i>j>. 351 '52, 
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class. u Whole the number of Bnilimans is so cnoimoiw,” writes Buchanan, 
“ only a small proportion could live by deceiving the multitude, which is (lie 
proper duty of Biuhmans.” A great many Sanvitriyas have condescended to 
practise even that agricultuie which they foimeily so much defused. The 
number of Biuhmans still deserves the epithet of enounoiis. Except Gorakh- 
pur, Gawnpoto, and Allahabad, no district in these pioviuccs has so many of 
that casto as Basti, 

The legendary origin of the Rajput tribes has been mentioned clscwlicre. 1 

On the distinction between the Solar, Lunar, and Fiie 
races it is needless to dwell further. But in the fol¬ 
lowing list the names which appear oil Tod’s roll of the 30 Royal Tribes have 
been italicised. 

Tiio Riljpute are returned as Surajbansi (9,1-01), Buis (7,212), Ponivu)' 
(1,038), Gautam (4,512), Punvar (1,21(5), Chauhdn (1,313), Bhnraddli wiij 
(4,211), Raghubansi (1,895), '‘without distinction" (1852), and miscellaneous. 
Under the last heading appear the following spaiaely represented lubes:—Ko- 
nohik, Shiubansi, Ritjkmm'tr, Kulhiins, Jaisw/ir (or Bhalfci), Gahrwdr, BhdP for 
Bhfda-Sultmi), Pundir, Ivin war, Di kshit, SaJMrwdr > Sainct, Bnchgoti, IJah- 
mangaur, Iidthor, Bison, Surwar, Klmrag, Nagbansi, Orik, Gaur, Arail, Ba- 
ghol, Bhuhihdr, Malivawar, Saraudwipi, Chanelrabansi, Bavgvjav, Bhimln, 
llaikawiir, Katolmya, and Bansi. Bhi'uaildliwAj is a elan-name common to 
many tribes. The Bhumhitrs, who arc just as often called Brahmans as Raj¬ 
puts, havo been montioued under the former heading. Many of the miscella¬ 
neous tribes have been described elsewhere; and those that have not are too 
small to enlarge this notion. A sufficient account of the Dais and ronwnrs 
will bo found in the Gazetteers of Bareilly aud Famkhabad respectively- 3 
Tho subject of Gliauliuns, genuine and spurious, has been exhausted in the 
Mainpuri am) Bijnor noticos. 4 There remain for description only the Siiraj- 
biinsis, ParwArs, and Raglmbansis, 

All Rajputs of the Solar Race might perhaps be called Surajbnnsi.; but Sri-. 


Suinjbansis. 


rajbansi is here tho specific name of n tribe Of the 
Solar Race the Basti Siirajbansis of course boast 


themselves members, But their standing amongst Rajputs is not remarkably 
high ; and Mr. Shcmug suggcsLs that they were at first recruited from the 
degraded scions of many Solar (ribes. 5 Buch men would naturally have fore- 


1 GflKPllCcr, V., fi70. S 'lliis tribe ia, ftccnrtlinp tn Sir II. Elliot, Monlicnl with I ho 

“ Ilulla” of Tod's list. * Oiweltocr, IV.. r.-K-R 7 } and V, 2«o-h7, * Onzpltoi r, V , 

2150 87 ; amt VII., 08 -GD. 0 Uazr, IV., G4r>.C7,niKl V ,1100-87. Cjstei and Uib c ot 

l> 2 , 25 , 
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«athoved and intermarried under the common title of SdiajbauRi or sun-born. 
Botli north and south of the Ganges plain, moreover, Unit title is a favourite 
assumption of IiighJaud aborigines who seek a Hindu pedigree. And there is 
some evidence m favour of the theory that the Suiajhansis camo from the 
northern hills, 

The Solar tribes arc so-called because they claim descent ftom Ik.shviiku, 
the "randsun of the Sun. This lksWiku founded Ajudhya ; and hw fifty-eightU 
descendant was the somi-histoncal ltiima. 1 Unlike the other Solar tribes 
who perhaps without exception trace their lineage t.o H&ma’s sons, Lava 
and Kuslia, the Siirajbansis find an ancestor in his brother Bharat. As 
It&nin’s capital was on the common fionticr of Bnati and hVztdiad, it 
is odd that the tribe should in neither district claim continuous residence 
from the time of his rule. The legend is that Ehavat left Ajiidhya 
to assist a mountain uncle against some invaders. The realm of this 
uncle was ICekaya, winch has been diversely identified as Bhutan mid 
Kashmir. But wherever ou the Himalaya this placo may have been, on 
the Himalaya Bharat remained. He is said to have founded Srinagar on (ho 
Able nan da in Garlnyfil; and from the neighbouring Kuinnim avo said to 
have migrated the Mahauli SnUjbansis. 3 Somo of tho old kings of Kmnfmri 
may have sidled themselves Siirajbansis, for Siimjbausi is tho tribal name 
borne by the Kaslupuv nija, who claims descent fiom those piinccs. 

The Faizabad Siirajbansis claim descent from one Lulji Singh, who, quit¬ 
ting Ivumitun about 350 years ago, became servant, to a grain-dealer m par- 
ganali Havcli Avadh. Tho grain-dealer having died childless owing to tho 
curse of a hermit, LtUji took possession of his propel ty imil became a gi cut land¬ 
holder. The Oiulh Gazetteer 3 asseits that the Mahauli or Malison Surajhausis 
belong to the samo stock ns Liilji’s descendants. The former certainly say 
that they came from ICuinuun three conturios ago, when under thoir chiefs 
Alakdoo and Tilalcdco they expelled tho nativo ltiijbhars and Tlninis. 4 Tlic 
pi evading gotra or clan is tlio Savnranya or Sit varan. The nija of Mahauli 
or Malison is a Siirajbau&i j and members of the samo tribe have played a 
dominant part in the history of parganah Amorlia. But the Sumjhuusis arc 
less inllucntml in this district than in Oiulh, whence they have tho privilege 
of sending three chiefs to attend the Viceroy’ 55 court {durbar). 


1 lolls Ihljoftan, M lull as reprint (1873), I. p. SO. Aocoi'ditiR lo ai.ollior lt>«ond UcsSivdUu 
wna Bcuewlwl by a sneeze of Hie Supreme Jloin^. See Grow.s .' 8 lUmUurd'l^X edition, mimIibto© 
opp^llo |». J 2 Easier,, Indm, pp. -1G0-..7 ■ ’ II , 78. The work m qiicutiun .h, 

J oiievor, iill-,taken in saymg that the raja of Ariioifm avus a SfiiajbniiM. rt In misUikeii ulso 
’ ,u )‘ l . RI «ihson separule prmcumliUos. * seMtmeni 

,p l IQ,l > i7 -, 304 -Oj , lurjusaml Nttuutbs oj i/, e Ninth- Wakrn Vtovvices, oi). 
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The Parwfir Rajputs avo often called Palwnr and Paliwfir. Mr. Shewing 

ParwUrs. suggests that the titlo is perhaps identical with that 

of the Paliwftl Bamyas, who derive their name fiom 
Palli in Manvftr, ami aie sometimes credited with descent fiom Bnrgujar Hdj- 
jiuts. In support of this speculation he might have added that the Palfivnls 
appear m Tod’s list of those 84 mercantile classes which are f ‘ chiefly of Rnj- 
put origin.” 1 But, though the Parw&rs really derive their name from a place 
called Pali, they liavo in truth no conuectiou with the Palwuls. Tlie Rajput 
tribe boasts that its ancestors were Sombansis, that is, members of the Lunar 
Race descended from Budh, the grandson of the Moon, As Has tin ftp ur was tlio 
principal scat of this Budh’s descendants, we of course And the Parwfirs claim¬ 
ing a north-western ongiu. They aver that in the 13th century they con¬ 
quered and took their name from parganah Pali of Harden.* The Panvara 
liavo over since been a poworfu! raeo in Oudli and in those districts of 
tlio North-West which adjoin Oudli. Thoir valour and turbulence gave 
during the Great Rebellion much troublo in Basti, Gorakhpur, and Azam- 
gavh. 

Once established in Puli, they rapidly extended their conquests eastward. 
Their original leader Pirthlvfij, Patrfij or Rurlidco, is said to have wrested 
much of Paixabad from tlio Rfijbliars. Like tho great May yarn Misr.a of 
Gorakhpur 3 ho married four wives of different castes. Prom tho first, 
a Riijputin, aro descended tho class of Panvftis called ICaur ; from tha 
second, an Aldrin, thoso named Aldriniya; and from the third, a Bharm 
captive of his bow and spear, thoso known as Bhariniya, Tho fourth 
was a fair but unhallowed fay (dcokanya or ddin) whom lie mot in the woods. 
Her descendants avo styled Damiyas or Bantnvins. It is said that one day this 
lovely demon was baking cakos. Her first babo, winch was lying at some 
little distance, began to cry; and in order to feed it, without at the same time 
leaving tlio cakes, she assumed gigantic proportions. At this moment her 
husband roturned; and finding the secret of her supernatural powers discover¬ 
ed, tho lady fled for over. Few, however, of tho Pamirs in this district claim 
her as their ancestress. The members of tho tribe in Basti, Gorakhpur, and 
Xzamgath arc chiefly Bhariniyas and Ahiriniyns, 4 They boast that on grand 

3 Shoring, 231-32} 2B3-81. Tod, I., 70 and 100 . 11 Tho Census. Report of 18G5 

(note’on castes of Xzimgnrh), anil ftftor it Mr Shermig Rpoalcs of P/di its in the neighbour¬ 
hood of DeliH. Brit as tho funnel authority jne/lxes to Hie name of f dll tlmt of Sandi, Micro 
wnq small excuse for tins mistake. The several Oudli accounts quoted below leave no doubt 
ns to what Pali is meant, 3 Supra pp 353-54, 359 and 491. 11 Cnrnrgy’H Caslett 

and Tribes of Omlh, p, 5 I s Sherring, and Census Hojiorfc of 1865 , ns above j Otidh Gazetteer t 
I„ 327-32, m<UV..,i79-8i. 
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Baniyas. 


occasions they rally ftom all parts of a circle some eighty miles round. Hut 
of this enough has been said above- 1 

About the Ihigluibausis tlioie is less to he said. Their eponymous ances¬ 
tor, Rnglnij lung of Ajudhya, was the 55th successor 
Ilighubapsia. 0 |’ XksUvttku and the great-grand fall lord Hama. They 

therefore chum to be Solar Rajputs; ami in this part of the country boast a 
continuous rcsidonco from the reign of Raghu himself. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that they crossed the GI nigra and entered Basti at u more advanced and 
less mythical date. All over the North-Western Provinces, they of coin so 
trace their origin to Ajudhya. But in Eta and some other districts they nvo 
con tout to forget Itaghu and to ascribe their colonization to the leadership of 
ICusha, son of Raina. Iu Hasti they aro fairly numerous, but not of much 
landed importance. Their principal clan or gotra is tlio Kasyap. 

The census classes Baniyas as Kasamidlian (9,795), Agarahri (9,702), 
Kfindu (29,850), Agarw&l (2,107),“ without distinc¬ 
tion" (1,977), and miscellaneous. In the last class 
are included the following small tribes: PnrnvAr, Golupuri, Knsnrwiini, Basil, 
Dliusar, Bandarwar, Jaiswar, TTinmar, Bahwnr, Stindd, Rajah, and Rastogi. 
Punwar is perhaps a misprint for Palwiir or Puliwiil, Somo account of the 
Kasai wain's will be found in the Gazetteers of Cawnpore and Etiiwa® r J'hc 
Dasas or luvlf-hrecds, ns opposed to tlic Bisfvs or thorough-br<ida, arc a division, 
of the Aganvdls, The Agar wills themselves roccivo more or less description 
iu the Saluimupur, Aligarh, Meerut, Muzaftarnagar, JCuiwa, and Budtum no¬ 
tices; 1 the Dluis’ars iu those of Salulranpur, Aligarh, mul Cawnpore; 1 tho 
h3imams in Shiose 'viawnporo and '^auiiilnibucl ^ and Bio Agaralifis 'in tiio 
latter notice. Sandil or Sand el is a name applied to clans of several Baniya 
tiibes. It is noticeable that the Baranwur, Unai, Ivamalpuvi, Rtuiniyar, 
and Baya Baniyus mentioned by Buchanan have disappoatod ; but his Jiuui- 
puris, though immentioncd in tlio census, still exist. Of Die four classes at 
present most muneious, the Kasauudhans ami Kami us alone await notice. 

The Kasaundhaus belong to that upper rank of Baniyas whoso widows do 

Krmuudliana not Ycman 7* T ^y m ™ Jaunpur Haul to be 

descended from the union of a Krtndu and a Snuiir 
woman. 0 Lucknow is sometimes named as tho first home of tlio tribe, _ But 
tho names of its two clans, eastern ( Purbiya) and western (Pachliaiyan), point 


Supia, p. 480 . 3 See Gazetteer, IV., 281 j niul supra n. 0 4 , J Gazetteer, II., 

182, 395, HI, 269, 497 ; VI, 2bO: nuU V., 40. 1 Gazetteer, II,, ibid • niprn, p, 01. 

’ bn pm, u 04; Gazetteer, VII,, 72. 0 JJJote ou castes ol Unit dijatrict, Census Benoit 

of I BOA, ‘ 1 
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to a. more ubiquitous origin; ami the Kasaundlians of these provinces arc 
most minicrdus ill the Hanu'rpnr disfciicfc, 1 Though hero considered dcscend- 


, , ants of the ancieut Vaisyas, the Kiindus arc in mauv 

anti Kunuits. . J 

cases mere agriculturists. Allowing the morganatic 

remarriage of widows, they are therefore placed low in the scale of Bauiyas. 

They will cat the flesh of the wild boar ; but from intoxicating liquors they, 

in public at least, abstain. According to Buchanan/ Rajputs have no scruplo 

in accepting water from their hands. AbouL half the tribe are served by 

Brahman priests; but the remainder follow the heretical sects 3 which have 

ever been favoured by Baniyas, They, as a rule, call themselves Madhy&dcsia 

or midlandcrs, after tho geographical division in which ancient. Hindu writers 

placed this district. To their other clans are assigned the names of ICanau- 

jiya, Gam, and Clmnchura. 

llithorto wo have beon dealing with tribes who claim descent from tho 
The “other cnstcB” of “twice-born” races of Mauu—with tribes who have 
Dio census. Romo pride of pedigree, and supply the district with 

its loading families, Wo now dcscond to the lower strata of society, to those 
whom Maim would most piobably liavo classed as Siidras, But though of 
mixed or aboriginal origin, these ‘'other castes " form by far tho most nume¬ 
rous and useful part of tho population. Their namos arc shown in tho follow¬ 
ing compilation from tho census, But it should be promised that, though 
classed witli Hindus, sovoral of tlio tribes hero mentioned aro for the most 
part Muhammadan. The Julahn, tho Gliosi, and tho Tawfiif would have found 
a more appropriate place amongst the Muslim population :— 


Aghorl (rcligi'o us-sectary) ... 

... 

MS 


Ml 

U 

Aliena ... 

... 

• •I 

111 

•M 

19 

Ahfr (cowherd) 

m i ■ 


Ml 

Ml 

ice,184 

Aralch (hunter mul fowler) 

• i * 

Ml 

III 

IM 

3,343 

Atith (religions Bcctary) ?... 

■ M 

III 


■ If 

3,214 

Baholiyn (himlor aiul fowler) 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

hi 

723 

Dalirupht (mimic mul foiiiFoon) 

fM 

M# 

• 1, 

• M 

304 

Bairdgi (religious mendicant) 

• "• * 


Ml 

Ml 

2,260 

Bais war •• . 1 . 

• M 

1 M 

Ml 

* II 

474 

BAjgJ (musician) 

... 

• • • 

• If 

»»l 

22 

Bnngdli (native of Bengal) 


... 

Ml 

•II 

G 

Bunjnra ... ... 

«M 

1*1 

hi 

Ml 

21 

Bdnsphor (bamlm-worker) ... 

1M 

111 

Ml 

•II 

6,R18 

Bargnhi ... 

Ml 

... 

Ml 


770 

Barbai (carpenter) »»* 

Ml 

... 

... 


24,577 


1 Casfea and Tt lies of 
f ‘ Heligion.” 


Benares, 


p, 295, 


3 Eastern India, II., pp, 4G5-66. 


® Inf, 
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Dari (maker of Icaf-plattera) 
Ilcldar (nnWy) ... ... 

Dliarblumja (grain-pa rchcr) 
lilxwj,,. ... >» 

Bliafc (miusfcrel) ... 

Ehuj»* ... 

DIniiiiiidr ••• ... 

Dlinrtia ... ... 

Bind,.. 

Clini... ... ... 

Clmmdr (currier) 

Chliipi (chintz-maker) ... 

Dabgar (innkoi of leathern vessels) 
Dam (tailor) ... ... 

Dhdnuk (formerly archers) 

Dliadi, more corrcotly Dlidrhi 

Dhobi (washerman) (II 

Dhiiud (cotton-cleaner) .., 

Dom ... ... 

Diisadh ... ... 

Pnkir (religious mcncSionut) 
Gadariya (shepherd) ... 

Gadhouia ... ... 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) ... 

Gond ... ... 

Goldin (religious sectary) 
llojjfim (barber) 

Ilalwui (confectioner) 

Ml 

Jajak or Jdchak 

Jaiswdr ... ... 

Jat ..I ... ... 

Jngi (religious mendicant) 

Jotlsln (astrologer) 

Jululio (Muslim weaver) ... 

Knliar (litter carrier) 

Kalnl or ICalwal (distiller) 
Kumdugar (formerly bow-umkcls) 
‘Stmijw (string-setter) 

Kdnpn 

Knrwal or Karil „ tlt 

Kaserd (brazier) ,,, 

Kayasth or Kdyatli (sciilc) 

Khngdr 

Bhfikrol) (sweeper) 

Klmrwftr ... 

Khntfk (pig and poultry breeder) 
Klmtlii 

Kibtiii (cultivator) 


... 


... ... 
... ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


•II 

... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

•H 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... ... 

... Ill 


III 


II# 


■ H 


III 


... 4,238 

... 4,116 

in 8,104 

17 ,m 

... 2,318 

fi&I 

... 1,731 

... 2(11 

... 461 

115,939 
... 205,008 

..I 213 

... 7 

... <184 

... 17 

... 1,607 

... 20,900 

... did 

... 715 

... 426 

... 2*8 

... 0,140 

u. 80 

... 04 

... 777 

... 1,858 

... 19,700 

... 2,?,GG 

8 

... 400 

... 9 15 

... 173 

mi 86 

... 54 

... si,m 

... 10,735 

... 220 

... 800 

... 03 

... 30 

... 514 

... 38,681 

... 30 

... 1,954 

... 105 

... 5,.302 

... 1U2 

it. 0 
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ICooii (cultivator) 


Ml 

. »t 

Ml 

24,574 

Kolioi Kori (Hindu weaver) 

• M 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

0,SS7 

Kimih&r or Kolmr (potter) .. 

Ml 

<11 

»*/ 

t44 

28,CBS 

Km nil or Iuinbl 

..a 

Ml 

■ M 

... 

113,164 

Kuzttjjnr (maker of ornamental pottery) 

• M 

Ml 

IM 

16 

Lahcra (Incqiicr-woi kor) ... 

• ii 

Ml 

M. 

• M 

02 

Lodli or Loillia, cultivator (formerly huntsman) 

•II 

Ml 


10,080 

Loluir (blacksmith) 


... 

M« 

... 

17,644 

Mannar (builder) 


Ml 

M« 

ill 

22 

Mttli(ganleuer),., 


Ml 

4 4 » 

• M 

01,373 

Malllli or Khewnl (boatman) 


Mf 

M. 

IM 

31,176 

Mina... ... 


iM 

Ill 

IM 

38 

Aluim or Murno (miulcct got doner) 


Ml 

• •ft 

... 

12,912 

Musuhar 


... 

... 

Ml 

030 

Nuuakflliiihl (follower of BiUi religion) 

... 

... 

Ml 

03 

Nut or Nftgar (acrobat) 

hi 

Ml 


Ml 

196 

Nuiierd or Nun in (eaUpetro-worker) 

hi 

... 

lit 

IM 

17,602 , 

Orli or ilorh ... 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

139 

I’allndor (wclglimnn) ... 

... 

.11 

• M 

IM 

15 

l’nst (fowler anil watchman) 

Ill 

Ml 

Ml 


10,277 

Pativfi (ncoklace-niaker) ... 

M 

Ml 

■ M 


901 

llain... ... ... 

III 

.1. 

III 

• •I 

17 

lldjbhur 

hi 

• •1 

Ml 

■ H 

5,814 

Uiuimu 

Ml 

M. 

lM 

Ml 

■13G 

Hmigwnr 

Ml 

• M 

Ml 

• M 

203 

Sunlfisi (religious mendicant) 

••• 

Ml 

IM 

m 

48 

Scorl ... ... 

• •1 

Ml 

•M 

• M 

340 

Surah la 

.11 

ft* 

hi 

hi 

2,490 

Sunrtr ... 

... 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

8,2 02 

Tamoii (beCeLmit solfci) .«» 

... 

• It 

... 

M# 

2,106 

Taskliir ... 

m 

Ml 

m 


101 

Tawaif (prostiluto) 

in 

IM 

IM 

Ml 

100 

Tcli (oilman) ... ... 

Ml 

Ml 

HI 

M. 

27,194 

Tliatheia (brazier) ... 

II. 

hi 

... 

Ml 

1,218 

To those must bo added 3,683 persons of u 

uspoeifred ensto or occupation. 


The Bangui is wore probably deemed too fow to bo distinguished otherwise than 
by nationality. H will be noticed that no cobblers (Moohi) or water-carriers 
(Bihishti) appear on the list. T3io former havo been included in tho great army 
of Chaniars, to which by caste they belong ; the latter, being mostly Muhara • 
madams, may perhaps besought in tho returns of tho Muhammadan Shaikhs, 
lor tho Kfichhis, so numerous in the Duab districts, wo may search in vain. TJioir 
place is hero taken by Mlirdos, iln aboriginal race of BbiihiJiilra is found in 
C'hutia Nagpur ; but tho census docs not outer the Bhuiukars as aborigines. If, 
on tho other hand, ihoy are Aryans, it is hard to see why they were not dassocl 

80 
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Amongst ibo Brahmans or Rajputs. The AMrs, Aralths, Baholiyaa, Buinigis, 
BAnsphorfl, Banjuras, Barbaht, Blairs, Blubs, Ch&ia, Cliantiir.s, Durzis, T)ha- 
nuks, Dusudhs, Jtits, Jogls, Jbtwhte, Kani'uigurs, Knscras, Kluittvis, Koris, 
ICurmisjLodha or Loilhas, Nnnoras or Lunias, Rains, Rujbhfivs, Saiiiiisia, Suiuus, 
ami Thatheiaa are described in the fourth, fifth, present and seventh volumes 
of this sories. The Khaiwdrs, Gonds, and Scoria will bo mentioned in tlio Mir- 
z&pur notice. For some reason unknown the oonsus has utoluded the last- 
named class amongst the mendicant and religious ox dors. Accounts of such 
orders have found or will find more appropriate placo in the '‘religion” sections 
of this and other notices. Wo here deal with castes only ; and the saino reason 
will save us the trouble of describing several Glasses which arc as yet Uados 
rather than castes, The Maim/irs, Pailful fire, Bahuipiyas, Bdjgis, Boldnrs, and 
Jioris 1 are recruited by members of several different tnbos. Their dovelop- 
tnent into distinct and exclusive brotherhoods may be doomed incomplete. 
The following paragraphs ileal briefly with most of the remaining castes. But 
the occasional absence of material forbids cxliaustivo treatment. 


The Aheriyas or Abo.Uyas aro a low and destitute caste descended from 
the TfliftnuUs, Inko the Dhanuks they practise fowling ; but their chief em¬ 
ployment in many districts is the capture of snakos, which they oat roasted. 
They have hitherto becu uncivilized, almost miolothod, and notoriously bad 

Aheliyas aud Bni'gtlliifl. cll, ' lractGl ' s 2 But the pursuit of agriculture has iu some 
places begun to mollify their manners. Mr. Shorring 
describes the Barg/ihis as a caste engaged chiefly in the domestic service of 
high-class Hindus But they are hero probably identical with the Barguha 
Ahim mentioned in the Gorakhpur notice. 3 The Biuis are a caste with but 


lifiiHi mill Blmibliunja*. ° n ° clan ’ wil ° stltch or P R S ^rge leaves into tempo¬ 
rary platters mid cups, But lhoy arc sometimes torch- 
makers, troe-fellers, and even barbers. Ah servants they enjoy the reputation of 
gioat tuludy. Mr. Kcado quotes a proverb which says that “the Bari dies fight* 
mg fur bis master.” 4 As its leputod ancestors wore a harbor and a female to¬ 
bacconist, and ns its widows remarry, the caste ranks low in public estimation, 
1 be sumo may be said of the Bliarblmnjas, who, according to Wilson, aro descend¬ 
ed from a halmr aud a Smha woman. Like the Chamara and oilier low castes, 
they piofoss te bo divided into seven clans (Hn) All of these they can never 
cuunmmte, but tlm .names of six, the Kanuujiy* Saksemt, Httaa-Aha, ICd.idu, 
Wudl.oM;., mid J.IIsim, a, me ascertainable. A class of Kuyuths, belonging to tho 

m mu hull h •IwmSw. 11 ticc Unzi- II ’-L «c j ioit of 1R72), Win Afaimihs itud Korin ni'Q 

V, th c /V- IK, l\, I). 11. 1 ■* A1 " St ' 7 ' S Supra, W i. 36S-B9. 4 
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Mtillinr clan, parch grain, and nro thcrcfoic called Bharblmnjas. But with the 
Bhnrhluuija canto tlioy have no connection. From the llalwfiis and Knbiira that 
canto is not ho easily distinguished. Homo of itn members, especially those of the 
Ki'mdu and Kanaujiya clans, make sweetmeats; and they are therciWo mistaken 
for Halwiiis not. only by Bhaibhunjas of other elans, hut by the Italwhis them¬ 
selves The confusion is increased hy the fact that the Tfahvfiis also ha\e a 
Ivaiiiiujiya and a Madhcsta clan. The vmious clans of niiaiblmujns, moreover, 
know little of one an oilier, They neither eat together nor intermarry; and 
avo practically separate castes, Amongst the Kalnir clans, again, wo find the 
names of Jaisivam and Kanaujiya. Hut from both Kahftra and Halwiiis the 
Blmrbl ninjas nro separated hy tho prohibition of eating or wedding together. 
The Bbuj caste, which tho consus returns ns oxistiug only in this district, 
Gorakhpur, and Jaunpur, is perhaps merely a subdivi¬ 
sion of tho Glinrbhuiijn. Bbarbhunjns arc variously 
styled Bhunjn, Blmrji, Bhnr-bhuja, Bhad-bhiya, Barbhunja, Bhuj/iri, and Blum- 
jdii. Tho basin of all these names is the I limit vorb Unbind, to parch or fry; 
and the hliar, l>had or bar somotimos imposed thereon is nothing moie than an 
abbreviation of tho Hindi bhtr, an oven. 

Bhurti or Lhartiya is tho name of both a K.unhi clan and a class of religi¬ 
ous mendicants. As the census docs not include the 
Busli Eharliyas amongst tho latter, wo may hazard 
the speculation that the former is intended. But no positivo statement can he 
made on the subject. The caste is mentioned in the returns for this district 
and Sahhianpur only ; and is not apparently to be confused with tho Bluirthi 
or wood-splitting tribe of Mirzlipur. 

Tho Chhipis are a separate caste, although their liamo simply moans cloth- 
printor (nhhrqma, to pi inf). It is almost needless to 
OhliSpis, Dlifidls, aa y that thoii* claim to bo considered ftftlhor ItAjputn 

in frivolous, But tlioy still inhabit in largo numbers what was once tho old 
Bathor kingdom of Kanauj. They have given their name to parganah 
Chhibr&mau in that neighbourhood; and also, perhaps, to Ckhapra in Billin'. 
Tho origin and naturo of the Dliiulis or Dbdrliis, who aro found hero, in 

Gorakhpur and in ICtstwa, have hitheito baffled ro¬ 
und Dhuuas. search. The Dhunas, Dhunyas or If a terns, whom tho 

bastard official language of tho country sometimes prefers to style naddaf, 
card or comb cotton. MnsnlmAns also engage in this occupation ; bub tho 
Hindi is with whom we arc dealing form a distinct caste. <f The instrument 
by which the combing and cleaning arc performed,” writes Mr* Sherring, ( is 


CliMpig, Dlifidls, 


mid Dliurns, 
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simply allow. Squatting on tlio ground before a quantify of fresh 1 cotlon, 
which is ordinarily full of dirt, seeds, bits of stick and so forth, the bow being 
m lus left hand and a wooden mallot in hw right, tho Katora atiikoa tho 
string of tlic bow ami brings it quivering to the surface of the cotton, poitiona 
of which adhering to it in light fibres are at once caught up by the string. 
The striking being repeated continuously) all tho cotton is by degrees beauti¬ 
fully combed. Ami at the same tuno its foul particles, becoming separated 
from the fibres and being weighty, fall away of themselves." 

Of the Boms something has been said above. 3 But for a further descrip¬ 
tion of this interesting gypsy tribe, whose name has 
been plausibly identified with the "Romany" of 
Europe, no apology is needed. That tho Bom is an aboriginal, and that his 
abject degradation had its origin in his enslavement by Hindu conquerors, is 
almost beyond doubt. But his present lmbits amply account for the contempt 
and disgust with which even the lowest castes regard him. Ho is personified 
pollution. He is the public scavenger,, tho public executioner. Ho eats tho 
flesh of disease-slaughtered swine, and prepares tho pile for the unclean bodios 
of the dead. He is a wine-bibber, a thief, and a vagabond. From the hour that, 
lie pitches his ragged reed tent on some grassy roadside patch near the village, 
thefts are expected, and expected with justice, 

The seven clans iuto which ho of course divides his tribe aro by ono list 3 
named lvumvar, Hazftri, Simwat, Bhagwar, C'haulian, Oliaudhari, and Balgaiyan. 
Of these the first is highest; but clan distinctions aro loss regarded than the 
division into Waghivya Boms and Dorns proper. The former, whose name is 
commonly derived from a place called JVfdgh or Maglia in tho Gaya district, 
are quite irreclaimable The latter sometimes adopt an honest life and enter 
the 1 Anks of the JBAnsphors or kindred tribes. For tho purposes of thieving 
and begging, the Dorns divide tho country into circlos (ildku, or got). Tho 
residents of different circles will not, it seems, intormany. A. Dom who com¬ 
mitted theft in a foreign circle would quickly find himself surrendered to 
justice by his brethren of the poached preserve. So strict iiulcod aro these 
laws of boundary that in some cases tho customs of his fraternity would forbid 
hun to leave his own circle. Thus m Gorakhpur a Dom of tho Malm raj ganj 
tabsil cannot, under paiu of excommunication, pass west of the Robin river. 
Though they sometimes accompany burglais, Boms seldom if ever consent to 
bora the usual hole through the wall of the house attacked. The burglar's 
chisel (sabii) they novel carry. Tlicir specialty in thieving is tho use of the 


1 i c , raw * Pp, 160-301, 

nislml an inlevoatmg note on the Dorns. 


3 That of Mi*. W. Croolcc, o.a, -wlio has kimlly I nr- 
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rough Iaiife called bank, with which they cut through the wicker screens 
sometimes used as doors. This bank is their only weapon. No Dom was 
ever known to use a gun. But on their raids the gangs sometimes carry 
earthen pots fillod with burning charcoal; and these when hard pressed 
they use as hand-grenades. On opening a campaign of larceny they often 
feign themselves Chamars or other men of low caste, bound ou a pil¬ 
grimage to Ajudliya. Iu the connubial season of early summer they are 
particularly active, joining marriage processions with a view of begging or 
theft. Stolen pioperty they barter for grain, the receivms being chiefly 
Oh am firs.' When the thoft is discovered and tho Dom imprisoned, his kins¬ 
women tio a cloth or stiing round their heads in token of mourning. At the 
same time an obliging friend undertakes' tlio protection of his wife, restoring 
her only when the convict returns from jail. 

In his relations with the fair sex, indeed, tho Dom is somewhat licentious. 
The Into Sahfii of Gorakhpur, the principal oxccutioncr in this part of the 
provinces, Uopt whan not m prison four mistresses. But the Dorn's licence is of 
the insolent rntlicr than the gallant order, and his behaviour towards women 
often brings him into trouble. His marriage is celebrated without religions 
ceremonies, and without tho intervention of any caste council (pancMyat). 
The tribe has incloed no regular foremen (ehaudhari) to preside over 
assemblies of tho lattov kind. But tho loading man of tho circle is called 
master (m&lifc), and felons of the Sali&i stamp sometimes acquire great 
influence. 

The favourite viand of the tribe, both at mairinges aud other festivities, is 
pork, For tho slaughter of fish or game they have noitlier net nor spear. 
They have not, like Hindus, any half-snored circle (ohauka.) within which to 
cook their food ; and eonlonl themselves with a mere firo-placo of clods, 
Spirits, tobacco, and the intoxicating decoction (gdnja) from the wild hemp are 
greedily consumed whon obtainable. Drunken brawls are common, and few 
adult Doms aro unmarked by knife-scars. But against washing their dirty 
linen in public they have a chivalrous dislike. Thoy never prosecute, never 
appoal an order, and when arraigned never call a witness in defence. In jail 
they are noted for their filthy habits. But on prison diet they rapidly fatten. 
They are indeed a very healthy raco. Against small-pox they take no precau¬ 
tions, even in fclio way of inoculation. But from fever they protect themselves 
by always encamping in open places. In wet weather they creep into villages 
to shelter themselves iu cowsheds or under tho caves of houses. But they 
rarely remain more than three days in one place, When that place has beon 
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thoroughly thieved, or becomes too hot to hold them, their women shoulder 
their few moveables and they decamp. 

The Dorns believe greatly in magic ( nj/uti ). They have no special dances 
or songs. But, like the Pnsidhs, they at weddings ami on other important 
occasions worship a god called Balni. Marching in a body to some open 
space, they plant in ils midst a pair of stout bainbus. Between and to tho.se, 
again, they tie cross pieces of iron or wood which arc supposed to represent 
svoids. On this slender scatfolding they mount and perform a sort of funam- 
bulistic clnuce. A cock is sactifkud to the god ; a trench is dug , n fireplace is 
built; while on the Inst, in an iron pot, are boiled milk, oil and clarified butter. 
The trench is about seven cubits long by one ill breadth and depth ; and in if, 
after the acts just described, fnowood is burnt to cinder*. During this process 
the women sing and heat drums; while one man protends to fool the afflatus 
of the god, and babbles nonseuso. Aftor some time he who is called cjitnu), 
pastor and master, washes his feet in tho liquids boiled hard by. Ho walks 
through the smouldering trench, and is followed by the other men They are 
said to avoid burning their feet by applying thereto tho juice of tho mr«7ctr 
(Oalotropis (jujanten). But as the man first through receives a present of about 
Rs. -I, it is presumed that the operation is not altogothor free from danger. 

Like the Smiths, of whoso vocabulary specimen,s wore given above, 1 tho 
Boms have a special slung of their own. And with Mr. Ciooko’ft list of thoir 


moie important phrases wo may bring our notice of tho tribe to a close :— 


tiughsll. 

Koniani. 

English. 

Domain. 

Stealing ... 

klnnchiii. 

To escape when tho 

chela. 


1 ghcinci. 

owner of the house 



mn ei 

waken 



l\(\lV)Url« 

To hide i aside a home. 

tmlnrja. 

To conceal stolen 

putln. 

Vo summon (liegang 

t'Upla, kisini, 

goods in the house 


to one place. 

Hutlmjii, 

of nnollici 


To so ftW»y after n 

fhihvn. 

Vice or coppers ... 

rlioln. 

tJu-ft 



UnlWii, 

To call nuntlier to jam 

InmiU. 


lulu. 

in n theft 


The ax rival of a per- 

]<uja. 

A rupee ... | 

ghfimni. 

son at the tune of 



dhulfl 

c o mini t ting an 



ghmnivfi. 

OlfdlL-C, 


Silver ommuculs ... 1 

cliiuglmt. 

To call a thief from 

in phi. 


gim. 

outside in(o a house. 


Solti ... 1 

gain] hull. 

To wnvn tv confinin'ate 

muitcla. 

To bring goods outside 

HWWrt. 

that lie lin*> boon do- 


a house. 


tectcd ainl that lie 


Owner of piopcily ... I 

kftjw.ih. 

should cscupo. 



nifiklnii’. 


1 l*p 3G3 imd 304. 
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English. 

Domain. 

English, 

Do m an i. 

Ksuuiip Lo a lUsUuiCC, 

cloiu bhor. 

A petticoat ... 1 

dhanga. 

Second 


duwai ni. 

A turban 

chfiiiUh. 

We will May 

... 

cl hiu ab. 

You bare committed 

dliumuri kardi. 

A thief 

• . 

lUinui, nor. 

u theft. 


AilukiiilorgiMtc-iobljor 

phis war. 

You eiuernl the house, 

ruih ghnr men ghus- 

A man 


clinmuchhl. 


ufiti. 

A kilobaud 


(sUidumirdud. 

Hie child ia awake ... 

Iiu-ksl clmli jagui’ luma. 

A itife 


chuhniihiuiu. 

J.ot mo sleep ... 

roso tuii clcso. 

A brothel’ 


cli nb bub mi. 

A lope 

baraln 

I'n l lie i' 


diu hi 

I am hungry 

clmli tliukh laguii. 

Kim 


liluuyd. 

A Miduiuuuadau ... 

cliu r.ulmkn. 

Kistor-iu-lnw 


chiidiki. 

Milk 

nflias. 

lilt) till! Mil-lUlV 


SMI . 

A Hindu 

Olulor. 

.SHior'h liusbantl 


clmli hlninlfi, 

A Dnilunau ... 

Dhiiinnu, 

W uuiaii 


li uiui. 

A Kujpui 

Dkachnb. 

O woman 


clmli bunn. 

A Kuuni ... 

bhGrnd, 



niy nr dliui. 

A Jululia ... 

KUfilina 

'J he hand 


iih align. 

A Uliunia ... 

clmli Oliuma. 

Euigtii 


clmli uugiivl. 

Child 

bub mi. 

11 end 


bill. 

Heard 

bliltti 

Mouth 


(lhflnkali. 

Moiistucho 

gouchh. 

Nnso 


dokii. 

lilood 

dhiin. 

Eye 


Idialtui. 

Meat 

tlliinuu 

Ulieuk 


puivu. 

Order 

cliulikftiu. 

Wo arc Bumuioiicd 


cjlmh Imrdliat lini. 

An European 

Bliarmjgl. 

Co mo 


cJmlo. 1 

An Englishman 

Dlinngrez. 

Theco 


as win. 

Fames ... 

dial) jliaru. 

Man 


b ii mil. 

A houso 

oliakiu'i. 

He in not a man 


clmli bfniiiih nnluii. 

lllftok 

tilt ilrd. 

Wc will he released 


liflri imnu.yyrt, 

A gughaifi (round 

koh g«r, 

We vail lie lurnrhunod. 

ulullu dim tauubln. 

cm then pitcher). 


Jail 


inali kiUlun. 

A lotft (round brass 

cUimU, 

A bludgeon 


chinko. 

VCSSCl) 


A chopper 


rlluivdsfth. 

A llifili (platter) ... 

kftrpln. 

A swoul 


dlmrvviir. 

AdiHtiict ... 

r uai min. 

A gnu 


Imidii. 

A Kiikku (native sinok- 

bulall. 

A knife or dapper 


bfinki 

b'g-plpc ) 


Tlio fuiinu ol ailoo 


dli uurl. 

A wusheiniaTi „. 

Giiheri. 

Kcluvu 


ghiumyu <1 cq. 

A Kiiyath 

Lhayatlu 

A ouwiic 


dhiin. 

Earth Ml 

HidnU. 

Client 


loilni. 

Tlio giound 

dlielii. 

Loins 


ilhnmnr 

A mat 

dharl. 

A Ddtn 


clink bkut. 

A iatti (screen of 

kluirjan. 

A Demin 


clmli blifiti. 

roots,grass or reeds) 


A lude cut In the wall 

cllicu. 

A biiuibu 

ilhfn. 

of ft house! 



Untie 

chaliBiib. 

A lmvglar'a chisel 


t urban, 

A bale of cloth m> 

dhaper. 

A null 


chit. 

Clultl Ml 

fclpiirL 

The door 

Ml 

<11 in iirii !i. 

Jlmr m. 

olialiknpns. 

lurched grain 


clmli bhQiljn. 

ihe.nl (,» 

putl. 

Sail ii (porridge) 


bnrtainu 

Euiled rice ... 

ninlkd. 

11 ICO 


dJifini. 

Water 

(drill. 

IJaUiiig-iilaccoi’Caui)). 

dcr klmiyynu. 

heat 

dljftun, 

An old mun 


dhurwii. 

Avhav pulse 

klmri. 

A ) lump man 


iiiuvniu 

A necklet 

tunrl-rfiti. 

A villngo 


dhnon. 

A nosering ... 

chapikh. 

A city 


dnhar. 


labakh. 


My. Orooke's lisl. 
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bmmhftth man, 
Clmjgih tlhamni'i nab- 
hiu bhuciu, bhagor 
pubbd, 

It hoi o, 
dim in d. 
clmli nova, 
kliotL 
Narogha. 
iiatmln. 

dhalnngft, lnlnugd. 
lioludar, guidhd. 


As a trade-name the term Hajjihn or barber includes both Hind da and 
Muslims. But tho Hindu hair-dressers form a casLo 
better known amongst themselves as Nai or NaA. All 
barbeis are well employed in a land whose inhabitants are too lazy to shave 
themselves, but as Hindus rarely grow beards, the Hindu barber lias far more 
woik than his Muslim equivalent. The NfH shaves tho head and face, pares 
the nails c and cleans the ears. But he has also moro important functions. 
Barbers are still in India what they have almost ceased to be in Europe, barber- 
clihurgeous. In tho former country they arc even yet the recognized cuppors 
and bleeders. They play also a considerable part in domestic diplomacy, Tiioy 
arrange marriages and superintend marriage-fens Is. They arc the ouvoys who 
invite guests to both weddings and lunorals. On the seventh day after birth 
the new-born child and its mother are entrusted to tho care of tho harbor's 
wife (naini). Amougst other clans of the caste may bo mentioned tho t Sri- 
Bdatftk, Ivananjiya, and Bliojpuriya. 

Living simple lives and having healthy appetites, the inhabitants of India 
Hahv ,. g love sweets. The demand lias produced a largo supply 

of confectioners; and such artists belong in Basti 
chiefly to the Halivdi caste. Tho Halwhis are divided into the usual seven 


clans, which iu their case are named ICananjiya, Paclipiria, BaunlwfUa, Cfaunr, 
Madhcsia, Tiliar, and Lakhniiwa. In tho Lower X)ii(ib there are other divisions, 
such as the Ohailha, Hiibe, Btikarra, and Tilbhuuja, Though these clans hold 
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as a rulo quite aloof from one another, intermarriage is to some slight extent 
permitted. The Kauaujiyas, for instance, form an occasional alliance with the 
Madliesias. The Paclipinas liavc miscellaneous tastes m religion. They wor- 
ship live deities of their oivn ; but they also worship the banner erected in 
honour of tho Muslim saint Ghazi MLyan, and the models of Saints Hasan’s and 
Husain’s tombs. They make pilgrimages to Baliraich, where the crescenLading 
martyr, Snlar Masmul Ghnzi/ was slain. But Glum MlyAn and Salar hlasaud 
were perhaps, if they ever existed, tho same. Buchanan mentions that, although 
keeping widows as concubines, the Hahvfiis arc deemed as o f almost equal 
rank with the Jianiyas. 

Tho word Kaluir is said to be a contraction of Kandlmr, which is in turn 
_ , . derived from kundha, n shoulder. For the Ivahdrs are 

chiefly carriers of palanquins, whose polos rest on the 
shoulders. But hero as olscwliere in India, improved modes of convej'ancc 
and tho decline of lit ter* carrying have forced the ICfthdr into other pursuits. 
IIo is a domosLic soivnnl, a fisherman, an agrioullunsfc, a grain-roastor, a not 
maker, a stono-broaker and a general labourer., It is probable, however, that 
the three former occupations, though more often adopted than formerly, wero 
always to somo extent adopted by tlio tribe. When Anglo-Indians preferred 
native habits and eschewed wheeled vehicles, a largo staff of palanquin-bearers 
formed part of almost every establishment. The lioad or sarcldr bearer 
remained as a body-servant when palanquins wore discarded and the rest of 
tho Kaluivs dismissed. Tho names of tho Bombay servants hdmmdl and 
" boy” {bhui) point to a similar origin. The Kahfirs assert that they have no 
nioie tfnm seven c/.unr, but JMi, Sbeirmg-k roscM-rciW bare ivsidtcd in the 
cliscoveiy of twice that number, viz, Jiiiswiira, Gonr or Gond, DUnria, Klmr- 
wiira, Batma, Rawumi, Turha, Dliimar, Gonria, Muriuvi, Jetans, Kanaujiya, 
Baradiya, and Tonlia. Tho same writer suggests that the Gonds may at first 
have been Hinduizcd members of tho aboriginal tribe so called. Tho industry 
and respectability of the ItahArs have secured them a high poaition amongst 
the lower castes, notwithstanding tlie facts that tlioir widows re-marry and 
that some mombers of the tribe eat pork. 

Though of almost the same rank as Baniyas, ICalAls or Kulwars are not 
deemed vory reputable members of society. Their 

KnliilH mul Kmnnrfl, , , i. „„ . 

widows do not re-inarry; but they themselves too 
often indulge freely in the spints which it is their trade to distil and sell. It 
is only fair to mention tliaL one of tlieir eight clans, the Biahvit, neither sells 

1 Sec Giur, II., 77, nnd V., oil, 
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uor drill Its intoxicating liquors, Bi.Units, who abstain also ft'OUi meat, earn their 
living as giain-raerchants and bankers, The remaining sub-castes are the Jais*' 
wclras, who wed as many wives as they please; the Bhuj-kalauras, descended 
from marriages between Bhavbhunjasond Kalwars; the Sui'liis,Stinris or Sirdliisy 
who by eating swine’s flesh have placed themselves lowest on the list; the Gurors, 
the Itaikahirs, the Bhojpurios and the Tanks. A ninth clan, the Itnngkis, 
sometimes added ; bub the Itftngfcta, bemg Muslims, are not’members of the 
Hindu caste. None of the clans intermarries with others. The Kanjavif 
aie a much lower tiilie, wl\e in their gypsy liabita resemble the Do ms and Nats> 
They twist cotton and liomp into strings, make large brushes for cleaning cotton 
yarn, and weave the screens of aromatic grass-root which aroused to cool houses 
during the hot-winds. Some of them are bird-catchers and skewer small bird*# 
on spiked rods. They have seven elans, called respectively Mamiya, Sankat* 
Bhains, Soda, Lakarlnir, Golicr, and Dhobi-bans. The first six oat and marry 
together; but will have nothing to say to the last, whose name implies counoctiofl 
with the impure raco of washermen. Kan jars eat everything savo beef. The? 

Kwwala Kanvals or Karils, found hero and in DohraDdn ouly> 

are probably identical with llio Karauls of Benares- 
I-f so, they arc a tribe of fowlers, who assume the RAjput suffix Bingh. They 
too count seven chins, but of these only four, the ITajiiria, TJttariyns, Prirbiynsj 
and ICoimiyos, are blind u. The remaining three, including one named 
Turkiya, aro Musalmdn. Tlie various clans do not into 1 marry. 

“ The ftuuUts here insist,” writes Buchanan, “ that the KayasLhs are mcvc> 


ICayiTtln. 


Sit dr as, and that tliey aro lowor than the K/uulus ; 


the gentry (a shrdf). All who have been long settled in this country live pur-3 
and are endeavouring all they can to elevate themselves from the dregs of the 
people; but this lias yet failed of success, as many of their kindred front 
other countries, who come hero, still adhere to their impurity, and sit on tlio 
same mat with the pine men of this district. This impurity consists in drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors, and in eating meat killed by a butcher. They do not 
keep widows as concubines. The highest Brahmans will not eat in their house 1 , 
and the sweetmeats which they offer, even to the lower Buihnmns, must nob pass 
through their hands. But a Brahman admits them without scruple to sit on 
the same mat with him, which he will not do to any individual of a lowc*-’ 
tribe who does not happen to be rich or powerful. None of them here wifi 
touch the plough, but they have been highly favoured in obtaining their lamK 
the rents having in general been at the disposal of their kinsmen, Almost 
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the whole arc of tlio Siibaslav tribe. Perhaps 100 families of these are called 
Khara Srlbiistav, alleging - that the others, who are called simply Sribastavs, 
are bastards; a compliment returned to the Khavas by tlio multitude. Many 
of the Sribnstavs, descended of some families wlio accoinpauicd the Samcts 
from the west, call themselves Piiudb, and are generally allowed to bo higher 
than the others. Thoie may be 10 families of Gaur Kayaths, 15 of Alh&naks, 
2 of Bhatnagar, and about 10 who are avowedly bastaids (Krishnapaksln). 
Almost all the Kayaths have farms, and as many as can find employ meat use 
the pen in the revenue and judicial departments ; for fifteen-sixteenths can 
road and write, and many nildoistand Persian. A few aro traders, and a few 
carry arms in the police and revenue departments; for here the ci\il 
officers are armed." 1 It should be romombored that those hues were 
written of combined Gorakhpur and Basti, and written some 65 years ago. 
The officials of tlio rovomio department arc no. longer armed, alt bough 
tho tracoa of former armament may sometimes be noticed m the sword- 
sling attached to the belt of an orderly. When Buchanan, speaks of 
gentry (cishrdf hhaldnxdtimh) ho means the first of the four classes into which 
lio divides tlio population. Tho others are the lower mcrcanlde (Bcniiyci, Buk- 
kal), the artisan (Alharf), and the ploughman (grihaalh, kheUIiur), None 
save tho lowest consented to plough or reap ; and both these occupations are 
still held in some contempt. Tho statement that Kayaths are allowed to sit 
on the same mat as a Briihinau seems to show that tho former aro not really con¬ 
sidered SiUhas. It is laid down in tlie laws of tho Mauo/vas that a Sudra who 
foils on tho same seat as a Briihm'an shall receive a gash on the offending part. 3 

The Kh&krob or "dust-sweeper” is perhaps better known amongst Hindus 

_ as Blmngi or Chuliva. The fust of these two latter 

Kliokrotn. . , . , „ ... 

names is derived from bliAng, the intoxicating jmeo 

of the wild hemp. But tlio Khnkrob lias several grander titles, which have 
been in vented in cither concealment or irony of his despicable social stand¬ 
ing. Such aro Mil)tar or prince, 3 HuliUkhor or eater of lawful food, and LdU 
begi or woishippcr of the Rod Saint, This led saint or L&1 Guru is an 
ancient tribal deity who has been identified with the demon (rdksfuui) Aronaka- 
ral. But Khakrobs who have turned Musahnans cal! him a follower of the 
Prophet; and when nob translating his name into Lalbeg, style him Pir Zahr. 
Such IihAki’obs are called Shaikhs. But most ICh 6k robs, though conforming* 

1 Eastern India, 71., 400 . 117 . 0 See Elphinstone J a History, Bk. I.* chapter 1. 

8 Klliot attempts to prove ( Supplemental (thsmry, art. “Clmhra , ‘) that Mtlitnr w iiota term ot 
aontmnpt, fllahallam, the Sanskrit equivalent of Hint I’ev&um title, was applied, nosnys. to 
Sndras Kenorally, because they wero tnoro numerous than the other cartes. nut it ia more 
Uiiifil to hear that tlio early Miialiui mvudors culled tlio Mrec peisMilihu - m Cel jsium. 
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in marriages and a few other ceremonies to Hindu modes, arc iu habits moro 
Miwalmfoi than Hindu. They bury thou dead. They sometimes sacrilioo in 
the name of Lai beg a fowl which has had its throat cut " in the name of God 
the Compassionate, the Most Merciful ” On the death of kinsmen they per- 
form tiju, which also is a custom peculiar to Musalmdus. By including thoir 
Shaikh brothers the iChakrobs manage to count seven clans tlio six which 
are Hindu being the Hoi a, Iidbcgi, Ghfusipuri Bout, Dfampiui limit, Hayi, and 
Biinsphov. But Sir Henry Elliot makes the Ilelas and Hauls distinct cantos, 
wliilo adding the names of tho following clans;—BaniwAl, Bilpanv&r, Title, 
Gablofc, Klioli, G6gra, Sardhi, ChambUin, Sirsawal, and Siriytir, The 11 ohm 
wore perhaps distinguished from other IChakrobs bocauso they will not look 
after clogs, or eat food left by persons other than Hindus. But tho Danfipim 
Hauls share to some extent this prejudice, rofusing food that 1ms boon Borved 
to Europeans. Most ICUdkrobs will devour tho leavings of all classes, Tho 
Lalbegis aro so called because they oneo a year orocL in honour of Ltilbog iv 
long polo covered with flags, colored cloth, coconnnls, and other olioap trifles. 
To tho chins abovo named might porhaps bo added other suoh as tho Gaduhhis 
of Mirzfipur, who rear donkeys and thoroon roinovo tho city sweepings. Mr. 
Sliorriug assorts thaL in Bonaros tho various olans do not in Lor marry j but tho 
evidence of Sir H. Elliot and Mr. P. Gavnegy allows that in tho rest of tho 
Worth-Western Provinces and Oudh they do. la apito of tlicir dirty habits 
and general degradation, the IClnikrobs boast themselves suporior to sweepers 
of some other castes, such as Dlmnuks, 

Tlio Khatiks or ICluiliks must not bo coufusod with oithor tho professional 
musicians called Knfclmk or tho lvhal.ak Pathuus found 
iu parts of tho Hunb. Tho Khatik roars pigs, goals, 
nml poultry. But ho is sometimes a butcher, a leather-workor, a stone-cut 1 or, or 
a 1 riu to re r ; sotnolimos extracts tho juico or toddy from tlio bark of tho wild 
date and tho palmyra. 1 As this last operation ia most often performed by Pfisis, 
wo aro nut surprised to find a Pasi clan amongst tho KlnUiks. Tlio other chins, 
six of course in number, avo the Bakav-ka-Siio, Ohalau-Muhvao, Ghov-Ghavuo, 
Ajudhydbusi, Sunkluiv, and Ban via. Tho Simkhnrs and Pasis arc said to havo 
at one time smoked together ; but when tho former adopted the low trade of 
poulterer, tho latter withdrew from tlicir soeioty. None of tho china oats or 
intermarries with another. At Kliatlk marriages boys dress themselves in 
women’s clothes and dance in public. 


Thorn n.o nnlhfl iuidio for the formunlerl j.iicc (hi, 

V, U,t) . ivunl “ Knltly." Another word oj 

« muusUm unym. 


or /dji) of tlio palmyra (fur or 
enullttc bouse, *■ pnuuli,” Ima ftlao mi 
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Loh&rs ami Millie. 


Kumlntr or IColuir is a contraction of the Sanskrit humhhahdra, a potter. 
Kumhuis, KucogaiB, ami Pottery is still the chief fcrado of the Kumhurs, but 
the)' also makebucks and tiles. Their seven clans are 
the Kamuijiya, the Ilatliohya, the Swariya, the Bardhiya, the Godaihiyn, the 
Kasgar or Kustova, ami the Chaulmtiia-misr. All Kumhdrs are according to 
the Dharnia Parana descended from a Brahman atid a ICshatiiya woman ; but 
such descent seems now claimed only by the Chauhania-misrs, whose clan- 
name is compounded of two well-known Rajput and Brahman titles. The 
Bardhiyas and Godailnyas arc said to derive their names from the fact that 
they load their brick-carlh on bullocks (barclha) and donkeys (cjadhci) respec¬ 
tively. The Kusgars devote themselves chiefly to the manufacture of plates 
and dishes. The Kuzagars or '* jug-makers ” are all perhaps members of the 
Kumhdr caste, but confine themselves to the finer and more ornamental 
branches of the ceramic art. Intimately connected with both Kumhdrs and 
Kuzagars arc the Lahoras or Lakheras, who varnish earthenware and other arti¬ 
cles, Their name is dorivod from the lac (lull) of which their varnish is made. 

The Lohars, who trace their lineage to Yisvokarma, the workman of 
the gods, are sometimes carpenters as well ns black¬ 
smiths. They have nominally seven clans, nmongst 
which intermarriage is fovbuldon; but the number might be increased. Mr. 
Shorring montiona the following ten:—Kanaujiya, Mahauliya, Sri-bdstdk, 
Malik, Bandrsiya, Olianrasha, Purbiya, Magliaiya, Sinar, and Mathuriya. The 
name of the second is perhaps derived from Mahanli in this distiict. The Mdlis 
or gardeners, who derive theirs from mill, a wreath, are sometimes small-pox 
doctors also. Those who adopt tlio latter profession are known ns Darshaniyas. 
The Mill is are in some districts said to be identical with the Sdnis. They have, 
according to Buchanan, soven clans, named Magalii, Sirmmir, Bnndrsiya, Kanau¬ 
jiya, Bnghol, Kahauliya, and Dosi. The tribo permits the remarriage of widows. 

All boatmen of whatever caste are called Malldlis, But there is a special 
tribe of boatmen, fishermen, and net-makers bearing 
Malhilis anil Minns. this name. It is divided into the Malldh proper, the 

Muria or Muridri, the Pandubi, the Bathawa or Badhariya, the Chaini, Chain 
or Chai, the Sur&ya, the Ouriya, tho Tiar, tho Kulwant or Kuhvat, and the 
Klicwat clans. There is a tradition that tlieso clans once intermarried ; but 
they no longer do so. Their widows are allowed to wed again. Whether the 
Chai clan lias any real connection with the Ohai tribo above 1 noticed is doubt¬ 
ful. Mr, 31ierring describes them apart, The Khewats or rowers 2 , who are often 
1 Supra p. 301. 9 &'.heond, to row. 
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basket-makers as well as boatmen, sometimes appear as a separate caste. All 
Malhilis claim descent from a common, ancestor named Nik had ; but those 
Khewats boast that they alono are tho offspring of his lawful wife. The Mai- 
lulls of Benaies asseit that Kama gave their chief a horse. But with the pro- 
veibial sailor ignorance in such matters the recipient placed a bridle on the 
tail instead of the head. Hence, it is said, the custom of placing the helm ou 
the stern instead of the bow. The Minos arc an aboriginal tribe of whom 
little or nothing is known except that they are expert thieves. 

The Muritos aie the same as the Koeiis, who are sometimes identified with 
the KYichhis also. 1 They are market-gardeners and 
Mmaoa. general cultivators. Buchaunn derives their name 

from nulr or miili, n radish; Sherring from manr, tho crown of flowers placed 
at marriages on the head of the bridegroom. The tribe lias probably some 
twenty or thirty clans, though claiming as usual only seven. Tho names of 
some may be given as follows ICanaujiyn, Hardin, IliilifUi6di, Brjjbusi, ICori, 
Purbiha, Dukkliaiiftlia, Nat-tiignnn, Bandrsiyn, Knchhwdhn, Torikonyn, Bard- 
war, Jarahar, Goit, Clnn'umut, BMni, Sarwnriya, and Bahnianiya. According 
to Buclmnan the Koeris have tho samo priests, nnd eat in the same manner, 
ns tho ICimnis or Kunbis. He adds that being mostly Vuishna'vns (hoy reject 
animal food, 

The Musnhars are a half-wild tribe nt the “very bottom of tho social lad- 

UwuhK. SW,. £ ’ 0 ‘-. Tl }° y Wil1 0Iit nlrao ‘ it ’"VU'ing, wul m-o said lo 
derive tlioir name from the fact that mice (vu'm) 
form an important part of their diet. Like the Homs and ICanjars, already 
described, the Nats are a vagrant and a gypsy race. They livo by ibrfuno- 
telling, exhibiting animals, quackery, juggling, rope-dancing, and other acroba¬ 
tic performances. If a Nut is asked to tell tho clans of his tribo lie will answer 
that there are seven, the Kslmtriyas, the snake-exhibitors, tho boar-exhibitors 
the jugglers, the dancers, the rope-dancers, and tho monkey-exhibitors. But 
there really exist many more, of which many arc subdivided into branches 
bearing separate names. Of such subdivisions the followingJisl makes no 


Musahsra nnd Snts. 
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li, in Blmgalpur of Bengal. The Mahdwats and Edgars have however been 
converted from Hinduism to Islam. Nats eat all kinds of flesh except beef. 

1 See Eastern Mia, If. 4 G 9 j Castes and Tubes of Bemrn. iqk . « n ,t , „ . 

Supplemental Glossori/ t I., 181. 1 ’ llc l Bcaiuos edition of tho 
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Their dead arc often buried The Benares members of the tiibe abstain from 
intoxicating drinks, but their Oudli brethren arc described as great drunk¬ 
ards. Nat women go through much the same performances as their husbands, 
and in those performances are not often troubled by any qualms of decency. 
They sometimes bleed and extract teeth. 

A not improbable legend, current amongst the Pasis themselves, tells us 
that of yore that tribe were Bhars. There is, indeed, 

PUSI3« 

little doubt that the lace is aboriginal. The Pnsl 
is not by Hindus regarded as Hindu, and his features are not those of an 
Aryan. But he nevertheless fables that his ancestors, whether called Bhaia 
or Basis, sprang from the sweat on the brow of the great BiAhman Parasu- 
l'tinia. The first mention of the caste occurs perhaps in the Alhd Udcd Pro si ah 
of Chand. Its original occupation was, as shown above, netting or fowling. 
This it still pursues; but it devotes itself also to watclimanship, pig-breeding, 
and field labour. The following aro some of its clans ; Jaiswdra, Kainswat 
or Kaithwau, Giijar, Trisfiliya, Paslwdn, GMihiriydmar, Biadih, Bihdri, and 
perhaps Belkbar. In the name of ChlnriyiimAr or bird-slayer wuhavc again 
a reference to the earliest trade of the Pnsis. The prosent tiadeoftho 

Patwas or Pabahras is the manufacture of cheap trin¬ 
kets. These they make of gold-edged silk or silk 
cloth, zinc, tin and other inferior metals. Their five clans, which do not 
intormarry, are the Klmrcwdl or Klmndiwal, the Khara or Khare, the Deo- 
_ „ . , , ,, bansi, the Laliora, mid the Jogi Patwa. The name 

oi the Samluns perhaps shows them makers of earthen 
and often ornamental jugs or decanters (saraZu) ; blit of this caste nothing 
Certain is known. Tho Tambolis derive thoir name from the Persian tambol, a 
leaf of tho pdn creoper {Pipe)' brtel), Like the Bariiyis, from whom they 
are however quite distinct, they devoto ihemsolves to growing and selling this 
commodity. They sell also the betel-nut with which the pdn leaf is chewed. 

The Telis are, as their name shows, pressers and 
vendors of oil (tel). Amougst the lower castes they 
occupy ft fairly respectable position. According to Sir J. Malcolm, 1 indeed, 
they number in their ranks some persons of Rfijput descent. When Parasu- 
rdnm, he writes, began his war of extermination against the Ilshatriyas, many 
of that race Bavod themselves by saying that they belonged to other classes. 
Resolved to punish tho evasion which lie suspected, the Brdhman demigod 
insisted that each questioned person should eat food with that tribe to which 
] Essay on tin DhiU (quoted la Bennies’ Elliot). 
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lie assigned himself. Many ate food with the Tells, and thereby degraded 
themselves into that caste. Tells have more than the usual number of clans, 
whereof a few are thesethe Bi/ihiH-bans, Jaunpuii, Kanaujiya, Clmcbaia, 
Bannrsiya, Gulhajiya, Gulhani, Sii-btistnk, Jm.sivnra, Lahoii and Kham. 
The Bitiluit-bausis, who do not permit the remaniago of their widows, rank 
highest; the Gulhtinia, perhaps, lowest. The Jaunpuri-telis have given tip 
the sale of oil and taken to that of pulsos. 

Of the Bftiswais, Binds, Gadhonias, Jtijaks, Kliampvis, Khagdrs, Orbs, 
Bamains, Bang wars, and Task ha rs, nothing has as yet proved ascertainable. 

Wo pass to the Muaahn.'ms, whom the census classes as Shaikhs (30,982), 
i m&ng Pathans (28,292), Sayyids (3,932), Mughals (L,30i), 

° without distinction” (lG5,l5i), and miscellaneous 

(1,024). 

The teim Shaikh was at first restricted to tbo descendants of Muhammad's 
first four vicegerents ( Khalifa ) on earth. Those prin¬ 
ces were Abubakr the Sincere (SadtA), Umv the Dis¬ 
criminator (i'anM) between truth and falsehood, Usman and Ali Murtaza. 
From them arc derived the names of tlio four original Shaikh clans Sadiki, 
Faniki, Usnutui and Ulavi. The descendants of Abbas, undo of the Prophet, 
wcie formed into a fifth class known as Abbiisi. But the torm Shaikh 1ms 
long ceased to boar its early meaning. “ The first change was,’* writes Mr. 
J. C. Williams, <r 1 that it was claimed by, and giadually conceded to, all who 
were descendants of men converted to Iho faith during tbo reigns of the fust 
four Khalifas. Thus there are the Kuraishi Shaikhs, who nro descended from 
Muhammad's tribe, the Kuraish ; the Austin Shaikhs or "the helpers,” so 
named because their ancestors were citizens of Madina who assisted tbo pro¬ 
phet on liis flight from Makka; the Murwtini Shaikhs, who are (L behove) a 
subdivision of the Kumishisj the ITajji'ijis, who are descended from Ilajjiij 
bin Yusuf, one of the princes of Irak; and the Milkis, probably the same as 
Maliks, who were originally a Persian tribo, though more recently the word 2 
lias been also used as a title like Khtin or Bog. In more modern times the 
title of Shaikh has been assumed In a wholesale manner by all converts to 
Islam; and is now borne by thousands of the lower claasos of Muhammadans 
all over India.” 

The Patlmns are for the most part descendants of the Afghan invaders 

_ , who have at diffeient times ovorrun Northern India. 

Pfltuans. m , , 

they call themselvos children of Israel; their descent 

1 Oudh Census Report, 1809. 1 i, c., Malik, 
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from, tliat patiiurch being tiaccd through Saul and through Afgliiin,the gland- 
son of Saul. According Lo Herklot tl icy ate divided into two principal tribes: — 
Yii.su tea i or do.scuud mU of Joseph and Lodi oi de-.cendaucs of Lot. liut a 
multitude of minoi .subdivisions might be imuitumed. 

Though lieic lees numerous than Shaikhs 01 Pnthims, Sayylds are hero 
and evut^whuio the most exalted of Muslims Tlnir 
mune, which menus lur<l, li.a-> iuund it • way into west¬ 
ern Emope; ami under thu fonn (Jul is iho familiar title of a great Spanish 
hero Kayyids are descended fiom the miu’tym ILmn and lln^am, sons of AH, 
the fourth caliph, by 1‘Yitiuiu, d.iughtoi of the Prophet. Hveiy S.vyyid can 
boast that the blood of foiu out of those live holy persons (punj Out-i-puk )flows 
in lus veins. The primary subdivision of the tube was that into descendants 
of Hasan (Hasan 1 ) and descendants of Husain (JTusnmi). But other clans, 
bearing ns a rule territorial mimes, Lave anion in later times, Such, for instance, 
are the Baghdadi and the Tabri/.i. The descendants of AH by his other wives 
arc called Suyyids; but mo distinguished from true Sayyids by the qualifying 
epithet AUvi. This same Utlo of Havyid can also, as elsewhere mentioned, 1 
lie inherited through a mother Such inheritance is an exception to tho 
otherwise invariable rule amongst Muslims, that th'o children belong to tho 
father’s tribe. 

Tho word Mughal formerly and properly denoted the Talar conquerors o£ 
both Persia and India. But in the latter country it 
lias for centuries been applied to the natiualiped dos-* 
cemlan Is of Persians as well as Tatars, of liamans as well as Tin annuls. It is 
now therefore most usual lo consider 1U nghals as divided into two great 
classes, tho Iniui and tho Tumid. Mughals tack to thoir names the titles Agha 
and Bog; while their women aie known as Klmuani. Similar titles are 
assumed by tho other tineo classes of Muslims already descubed. The male 
Shaikh is indeed styled Shaikh simply ; but his wife hears Herself called Ma, 
Bi, and Blbi. The Pathiui alone is ligblly entitled to tho bullix of Kluin ; for 
that distinction is said to have been a reward for valour, bestowed on tho lir&fc 
Afghan converts by one of the Caliphs. Balkan women arc addressed as 
Bauu and Kliiitiiu. Tho Sayyid is often called Mh ; -while his womankind 
have the pick of several titles such as Hcgam, Bihi, 13i, and Shall. 

Whatever their tribe, the people ofBasti may by "alterative exclusion” bo 
divided into two classes. There aie those who as land¬ 
holders or husbandmen dciivc their living from the 

1 Gil? 1*, V , HOC. 
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soil and those who do nob. To the former claw the last census allots T..1G1 ,384 
and to the latter HI 1,610 poisons. The details are as follow ■— 


Religion. 

[ iMid'Owners* 

Agfivnlturists* 

Nan-agricullunits. 

Ttilul. 

Male. 

' Female. 

Male. 

1 

Female 

Mai o. 

Female. 

j 

Mule. | 

Female. 


il 111 (111 9 

Mutaluinns „■ 
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1 
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73,517 

131,790 
a 1,275 
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Total 

70,701 1 

03(346 

547,301 

tW m 

l (10,099 

145,011 

('61,091 

GMUll) 


There aro tlien 133,077 land-holders, 1,027,407 agriculturists, and 3ll,()l() 
non-agriculturists Basti is one of Iho fow districts in winch the census 
returns seem to show an} thing- like a sufficiently largo proportion of cultivatois. 
The agricultural population supplies 7ti'S per cent of the total. Thu density 
of the inhabitants per cultivated squaro mild is (531 H in the Oomarmgaiij, 
G73'3 in the Bansi, 919 3 in the llaraia, 000*-J* in the Basti, and 810'7 m the 
KlialMabad talisil. 

Proceeding to minuter subdivisions, and following- the example of lOnglisli 
population statements, the census distributes the inhabitants amongst six 
great classes—(1) Iho professional or official, (2) the domestic, (3) the com¬ 
mercial, ( 1) the agricultural, (5) the industrial, and (0) the indefimto. 

lhe fhsfc or professional class embraces all Government servants and per- 
Classification of non- solls following Iho learned professions or literature, 
t^vicuitnuvi uiUinga artistic or scientific occupations. It numbered 5,230 
mi)o adults, ntnongsl whom aro included 227 ?ht,o?oite«r famiiy-inltots, 5/5 
pandits or riootora of Hindu divinity and law, 210 musicians, and so on The 
second or domestic class numbered 21,913 members and comprised all males 
employed as private servants, washermen, ivutei-earners, barbers, sweepers, inn¬ 
keeper s, and the like. The third or commercial numbered 11,230 mules. 
-A mongst those aro all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend, money and goods 
f ™ uous hinds such as shopkeepers (5,814), usurers (758), banker* and 
10 tens (102) , and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, 
01 - goods, such as pack-carriers (ICS) and ekka or cart-drivers (253). The fifth 
or im listing class contains 34,988 members, including all persons engaged in 
ho mdustuai arts and mechanics, such as dyers (100), masons (57), carpcn* 
teu (3,013) and perfumers (2) j those engaged in the manufacture of textile 
iabncs, such as wawors (5,G22), tailors (1,553;, and cotl on-cleaners (2,101); 
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those engaged in preparing ai tides of food or drink, such as gram-parchcrs 
(1,150) and confectioners (1,204) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, 
or mineral substances. Of the fourth or agricultural class sufficient has 
been said already. The sixth or indefinite contains 37,296 members, includ¬ 
ing labourers (32,371), persons of independent means (1), and 132 persons 
supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 

Of the labourer class 4,520 persons (1,317 females) have during the past 
Emigration l 011 y car3 (1870-79 inclusive)been registered for emi¬ 

gration beyond seas The colouies to which they 
departed wove, in order of popularity, British Guiana (Domevara), Trinidad, 
the French West Indies (Guadaloupe), Natal, Jamaica, Nevis, 1 Mauritius, 
St, Vincent, Fiji, St, Lucia, and Grenada. 

The number of parishes or townships inhabited by the population, agricul¬ 
tural and otilerwiso, is returned by the census as 6,911 
or about 2‘4 to the square mile. Of these 6,821 have 
less than 1,000 ; 88 between 1,000 and 5,000; 2 (Basti and Menhdfiwnl) 
between 5,000 and 10,000; and none over 10,000 inhabitants. The number 
of parishes (mavsit) on the revenue-roll now (1880) amounts to 7,524; and 
the number of estates ( mahdl ), as usual in this part of the country, coincides 
with that of the parishes, It may be explained that m most districts of these 
provinces the estates greatly outnumber the parishes; while in a few tracts, 
like south Mirztipur, the parishes somewhat outnumber the estates. The 
village homestead is generally built on the highest ground in the parish, that 
is, on the spot least subject to inuudation and damp, 

As elsewhere in a country which has neither stone nor squires with a taste 
for model cottages, the people live chiefly in mud huts. 
The census, indoed, shows but 442 masonry structures 
against 247,826 dwellings built with, unskilled labour. But it must be 
remombered that a good double-storied mud house, inhabited by some well-to- 
do landholder, is often a house of greater comfort than many a dilapidated 
brick mansion. As the standard of living is low, and large towns are altoge¬ 
ther absent, the number of noteworthy abodes is far smaller than in more west¬ 
ern districts. The old mud forts with which Basti was formerly studded have 
all but disappeared, and of modern masonry habitations few really deserve 
mention. Such, perhaps, are the Raja’s castle at Bansi, the homes of tho Jag- 
dispnr and Par ward ara landlords in tahsil Haraia, and one or two others in 
the streets of Menhdawat, Bakhira, Maghar, and Hariharpur. 

1 TUla is one of the Leewnrtl Islnnds. 
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ALout 1835, Buchanan speaks of tiled roofs as a comparatively rocont 
introduction, -which rustic prejudice often eschewed as unlucky, It has been 
already 1 noticed that in Gorakhpur such roofs have become the rule. In 
Bosh they are still the exception, or, if that term be doomed too strong, the 
minority. The thatching most often consists of long grass or reeds, which 
make a neater and tidier roof than rice-straw. Rafters and laths arc seldom 
used, tfie thatch being supported by the walls and by a single beam crossing 
from one gable-encl to the other. Roofs of loaves, poggod together with bcunbu 
splints, are almost as obsolete as the wicker or brushwood walls which 
they generally covered. The ordinary dwelling is, as just monbionod, the 
inndhut. It contains, as a rule, but one room. Itg walls aro from 5 to 10 foot 
high and from l-£ to 3 feet thick. The outer surface of those walls is often 
adorned with a line or lines of handmarks, the hand being dipped in white¬ 
wash, and tho wall stamped with tho open palm. ,f This,” writes Buchanan, 

° is considered as a very decent ornament for the house of a person of high rank 
and easy circumstances, and, in comparison of tho enkos of cowdung that 
more usually occupy auch situations, must be admitted as a groat improve¬ 
ment/’ Mr. Thomson gives the average ground dimensions as 30 feet by 15, 
aud the usual number of inmates as from 5 to 7. The interior is far 
cleaner than might he expected from the slovenly look of the outside. 
Whitewash and paint are seldom if ovor used ; hut tho walls are sometimes 
plastered with a solution of cowdung. The huts aro huddled lugethor in a 
manner which renders fires highly destructive. The best class of village 
dwelling ia a two-storied quadrangle, enclosing a court or yard (sahan or 
clmU'c), Though of mud, its waffs often rest on brick foundations. Tho 
coat of building the usual thatched mud cottage rauges from Its. 10 to 15. 
A tiled house of a bettor kind, such as would be inhabitod by the village 
grain-dealer, might be raised for Rs. 300. Its dimensions would be about 41 
feet by 33 ; and it would have a sort of vestibulo or veranda (duldn), which 
might servo as a shop. And here it may bo mentioned that an ordinary vil¬ 
lager’s cottage is called ghar, a tradesman’s house kothi or chikdn, a land¬ 
holder’s dwelling bakhri, and a raja’s castle hot. 

If the houses of men are mostly mud-built, those of the gods are mostly 
Religious buildings; HIu- built of brick. Above 2 have been given sketches of 
du ' the principal forms of Hindu temple. A thdlcurdivAra, 

a temple sacred to Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, may be raised for about 
Rs. 3,000, Its exterior is not unlike that of a well-built house, and it has in 
1 Above, p. 368. 1 Pp. 3G9-70, 
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this rcspccf at least a far less specially sacred appearance than the cheaper 
pluvulu or temple of Shiva, which costs fioin Rs. 2,000 to Its 2,000. Alahur 
(tco-obth ins and KtUi-chmtms, small shrines dedicated to the god last named 
and his censort, may he found m every village They most often consist of 
a small miul-lmilt plinth, surmomitoil hy little idols, and arc sometimes 
piotectcd by a. canopy of Uiatch oi tiles They arc much frequented by all 
classes of Hindus, and specially on tho outbreak of small-pox or similar epide¬ 
mics. Small-pox, indeed, is always a seabed to the wrath of the malevolent 
goddess, and alter hei is named <Iai. One of tho best known temples in tho 
distncl is that of Tegdhar at Tbilisi. This was founded in 1707-0S 1 by raja 
filing want Singh, and derives additional reveroncc from the fact that one of the 
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sacred figs known as pipal lias grown through its walls. The Muhammadan 

mausolca {mukhura, rail-a), mosques (masji/l) and 

ofclict places of worship {imambdra^ present in 

this distiict no unusual features. Cheapest in construction is pci haps the 

idgtih, which aefionling as it. is built of mud or brick may cost fiom IK 55 to 

lbs. 7o0. On the gieat mosque at Maghar, the principal building of its class 

in the difctiict, wove spent about three centimes ago some Us. 50,000, At Maghar, 

too, are the tombs of Kablr and Iviizi Abd-ur-Ralmuin But some account of 

all those buildings will be found in tho Gazetteer article on Maghar. The 

district lias but one Christum Church, that of the 
ami CliriH Man. . .... . , T , . 

Church Misiion at Basil. 

Emm the buildings that shdlur the people let as turn to the clothes that 
cover them. And here wo cannot do better than 
quote Buchanan, who wrote at a time when Europeans 
had a moro intimate acquaintance with such matters than at present. His 
ruiniuks are piobably as true to-day as they were befoie the ink with which 
they were written was dry; foi m India changes of fashion are almost unknown. 
Bpeuking first uf female attire, he says: — 

The poUicual (Itthngtt) U fully ns much m use as in Bihar j hut llio bodice (Jiurta) mid 
veil (fwAwi) me confined to a few young women of tho Muliam- 
niiulmi f.iitli or Rajput tribe. Noi do any Hindus but the women 
of tbu Klnilil and AparirnU tribes adopt the dniwois ((:dr) of Hid Muhammadans} and even 
Uiom' (it is aliened) do bo only w lien they "o on private intrigues, to which they are said to be 
much ji'idiolvl The pomi is confined to Jess than 2002 of the chief Muham¬ 

madan him dies and lo llic.dnneinf'-RiiK Tlio Hindu women, who wear a petticoat, use also 
n wruppi’i (m irhi) which covers tlieir head and body, hat docs not entirely conceal the face 1 
at least nil 3 'onnp women contrive to sliow theirs as they pass Resides the laJmga and fbi’IiI, 
in cold weather they use often n mantle 01 eh add r. The petticoat Is always coloured and 
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most commonly cheekored. Those most valuable are of pure silk And cotton mixed, from 
MAI (la, and usually here uillcilurfdt 1 Then come those made of tasitr 1 silk anti cotton, winch 
arc called yaiiijttni or gimjam, mul am made in the country between the (lunges and Ghnghra. 
The coarsest petticoats ate mule of cotton entirely in the same part of the country, ami have 
VAUiiua hard names according to thou pattern. The longer w» upper (dtwd) worn with the 
petticoat la nlivnys Of cotton, and of various fineness according to the rank of the weiuei. 
The finer ones mo alw.iya bleached ; and both fiiio andcotuse mo sometimes dyed, especially 
at inamages Widows of pine lmtli are not allowed to use the petticoat j hut the widows 
of low castes, who nvu in the expectation at hecouung concubines, continue ta use this Indul¬ 
gence Those who use the coarse petticoat are irt better circumstances than those who use 
the wrapper alone ; so that it seenii to liavc been chiefly the want of means that has preserved 

tho original Hindu fit ess among the women The female wrapper, when of full si/o, is hero 

Cillcd dhoU , which term m dilute ami llengal is coiifiued to tho m do dress, while the female 

wrapper of full hive is there called siiiht. Many however cannot afford this, and must use not 

only a small wmppcf (/. lullin'), hut that c imposed of sovei.il pieces sewed together, which is an 
abomination with the IlimlGs. So that every woman of iivwli, when she cats, cooks or prays, 
limit lay aside lioi petticoat and retain only the wrapper made without tho use of scissors 
or needle. 

« The men also have chiefly preserved tho Hindu dress from want oT means to piirclmao 
the Muhammadan ; for ovary one who can possibly procure a Cull 
df cm (Joru) by begging or borrowing uses it at marriages, Tho 
innnhet who can afford to appear in tins dross at visits of ceremony (durbar) is however very 
small, and very few can afford shawls. Many m Vhin adopt the more common Muhammadan 
di css (IhnAHstdnf posh ), hut in ordinary almost every one u^cs the old Hindu fashion of a wiup- 
pci and turban, with a small man tie for the cold season. Even those Hindus who cannot afford 
the wL.ippor of a full bt/o use tlie tmban, although many have it of a pitiful size. Hut it 
must be observed that some old tribes, such as tho Mimlmr, do not use this part of dress, 
which here, however, is more gimcr.il than in any part that l have seen, even tho pandits and 
men dedicated to religion wearing it 5 while in inoat parts they either go bareheaded or use a 
cap with [laps coming over tiunr cats, such oa wo sec in the old sculptures of Egyptian priests. 
The turban I have 110 doubt is of Persian origin . 3 The Mvwlhna at home use a small conical 
cap, nud some of the scribes, who have studied Persian, arc beginning' to imitate them in this 
economy. 

"In the cold season all who can afford it have quilts which they wrap round thorn, night 
and day, when cold. Those who aio easy use quilts of cluuts 
(rusdi) or of coloured cotton cloth (Ithtif), Those who arc poorer 
use quilts which when new mo white (nfeJi) but aie never washed. Those who cannot 
procure, such quilts use thoie main of vugs (gndri), lint such ate chioily u»cil by tho low 
caste**, who al-mime blankets ; while those nf pure birth, who cannot procure niziiis or sufedig, 
11 -m only <i single ('Chdtur) or doable sheet (ytlaf, khol, or dollar). They use blankets for bed¬ 
ding, but novel as a coveting. Tho low ciuffee, who use tho blanket, always (?) have ashed 
undent In cold weather the women use little move covering than in the hot > tho greater 
quantity of fat, with which women me provided, rendcung them less susceptible of cold than 
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lflonpiallv liaic-lniiit aim 'llm nwlom of mixing aflfc and cut! mi may hnvn been inti ml need 

bv the Mukhin*-', fmr tlHivpivvliet Cmbuihi hi-, foUnvu 7 s to ia.»V in unit -.ilk IIMice a mixtion of Mlk nn.l 
c«U<«> 1 ‘ snini'l 11111". I'.iilMl wit’ll,a, 01 " tho lnv\ tul ” 2 The fumr or koa (Juf/tii 1 ,a Puphi't) ii a 

hind ol wild Mlkiinim twin id 111 1I10 tun-.Is 01 tlio l o pi oxfnccfl find nlecwlieio 3 Sri Its nuine, 11 cor¬ 

ruption <n fac)i» icuid, Mould sucm lo linjih Tho Hist pait of this coui|iomid, tuna, menus U10 ’inocncl 
01 fnut'cd cud of a uubau cloth. Thuiigli ongninlly Aiabio, tho woid bccuuio annualized m Z'tnsfa, 
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inon arc. On tlio wIiolc,rttP cloth Mighore is fully ns cnavso and rather more scanty than in 
Qilur ami Shfihiibml. -Cut I do noL fhinle that it is quite so dirty, a great many haring tlieir 
linen blenched nnil cleaned by the washermen. 

" Most of the men and of the Muhammadan women wear shoes ; hut very few of the lov? 

Hindu women use “andals, 'This, however, seems to bo more 
Shoes anil ornnnienh. ■ 

from eoonomy than nvemon ; as the, women of the chief families, 

who can afford to live idle and in luxury, use the gaudy slippers made after the Patna f.idiinn. 
OrimmcntH oi )«c nro confined to the women of the tribes called Chmvmr, l)om, ami Dosiitlli, in 
the voiy dregs of impurity. The numerous tribe of Ahira use Lhe base metals, biass, bell uiecnl, 
ami tin, The other tribes wear, almost nil, ornaments of gins-?, with some of the metals 
according ti their iank mid cucuniRtanccs. Some fcijhes of Hajpuls never use thehiiso inet.ils, 
nltliongh even the Brahmans use them on their legs and rums. By far iho gieater pin f of the 
women have at least a ring of gold la then nose , mid perhaps 200 families hive their women 
fully bedecked with the pvcoiour. metals Four or five families lmvccmal, pearl*, and diamonds. 
The onumwuta of glass arc however considered the proper ones to women of i ank while m the 
primo of youth and beauty. And here it Is these nlono that widows nio compelled fc» lay aside, 
“ Men very suldoin anoint ihemsclveB with oil except at marriages ami as n vemo ly for 
. liilln nn<i disease. The women more or less fierjneatly, according to their 
taltoohig l . l,lB ’ pa IlenU< Stntion, anoint their luadfl with oil pud point their foichcads with 
red load (s#-/idib) Tlds even hy young licnnties in seldom dono 
oftener than twice a week, and by old ladies il is practised seUlomer. A bit of coloured glass is 
pasted hetweeu the eyes at the snmo tune, and is not disturbed by washing until the next day 
of ornnmonts. Their bends of course cannot bo washed m the intervals. The washing of their 
forehead at any lime is considered very disgraceful, and Hie alleging such an action considered 
a toxin of great reproach. For widows of lanlcaic notniloweil to paint, and the washing off Iho 
paint is conmdoved an expression of a desire for the husband's death. 1 Virgins arc not allowed in 
paint j it would be considered too glaring a declaration of their desire to attract lhe notice of men. 
The eyes of bridegrooms are blackened ; but no other male* are gmlly of Huh affectation afier 
the age of infancy. For tho women, when they blacken their own eyes (which is only rtoiio 
occasionally), apply some to those of their cldldion, Most of the women are more or less 
tattooed, although the operation is by no means considered indispensable ; and men of rank 
Iinvo no scruples in drinking from thu hnml of a nymph whose skin is without spot. The 
lower women, liowcvci, hike a gieat deal of pains in adorning tlioir skins with various Hgnies. 

,r It is usual amongst the natives oi India to cover themselves day nud night with the same 
clothing. At night the turban and such ornaments as would 
incommode are laid aside ; but no other material chnngo tnkes 
place. Tho bedding therefore consists of what is intended to enable them to lie easily. Those 
who hare the beat kind of bedsteads, made by' a carpenter, all tho parts of which have received 
some degree of polish, have usually a had nmtLrnsB and some pillows covered with a sheet. 
Curtains are never used by the natives of this district, although sererai Bengalio have shown 
them the example All tlio other bcdalenda are of thorudo kind ended fthatiyas, which nro 
mere rude sticks tied together, with a bottom of coQrac ropes interwoven to support the bedding. 
This in some cases consists of a blanket and sheet, or of a carpet or rug. In othqf crises tho 
bedding is a coarse mat or some straw. Many Jiowevor cannot afford tlicao luxuries, mid 
pleop on the ground ; spreading on this a coarse wnt of hum or gaiicZurt' iindci which in winter 


Dods nnil bedding. 


i lliiclifttian might have niblril Hint in sumo castes tho bridegroom himself paints Iho parting (wi.rityl of 
bln In iile'B Hair, Hence pnhaps lhe idea that in lvnuliiug the paint off line wife wishes for her husband's 
'loath 2 IhagMut Krauses. 
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Is spread some straw Religions mendicants arc not olio wed the uso of bedsteads; but use 
good bedding, that in blankets in caipot-'. And many old infirm persons pieier the giound, us 
giving them less trouble ** 

Their bods and then- cooking utonsils arc as a rule the only furniture which 
the people possess. Nutfling need tfieicfore prevent 
us from passing io thou' last and most important 
necessary of life—that is food Thu impecunious classes confine their diet chiefly 
to parched wheal (cluirhita), the porridge (saltib) of various grains, peas, 1 Mi¬ 
lov, lenlils-pottage (inasiir-cbil), the ndwthi ami kdkun millets, coarse rum and 
niahua hcuics, When food is cheap, writes one of the tahsildiiis, a poor nt.tn 
can live on half an anna a day , but the amount of salt and oil which ho can 
consume for that sum must be lamentably small. ITis richer neighbours eat 
the finer nces, the arliar and mddi pulses, wheat, potatoes and other'vegetables, 
curds, fish, and 14 some cases flesh. Their food is, moreover, flavoured with clari¬ 
fied butter (/y/it), sail, ami sometimes with turmeric, capsicum or otlior spices. 

It will be seen then that the staple diet is as usual grain. According to 
JBuchauan’s calculations, the daily weight of rice or 
meal consumed by a member of tho luxurious classes 
would be I*}lb ; and by a labourer, 21b It is not mentioned whether the term 
grain includes tho usual allowance of pulse ; but in any case the amount seems 
overstated . 1 TUoo is eaten either boated (blu'd) or parched (Idwa and chiira). 
According to tlic manner in which it is ground, wheat yields throe kinds of 
flour or meal, dtd, sniji, and onaidci. From these are made the unleavened 
bannock l chupiiti) of tho country and divers kinds of cakes, biscuits, and sweet¬ 
meats, Thus, a cake made with wheat-flour and clarified butter is called 
pari; nvii? tho fainter and milk, / and with ikntr, hotter, and milk, 

bdkftrkhlna. The half-iipe grain is parched into charban, elsowhoie known 
as dutbciia. IhtrJied or paiboiled barley is called ivvjihou. Tat ley-water 
(askjau) is prepared for medicinal purposes by twice boiling the grain, kneading 
it, and straining therefrom the liquor. The latter is before dunking sugared. 
The peas of tho gram vetch are ground into besetn, while its loaves and pods 

(ail) are sold as vegetables. Vegetables them sehes are 
generally eaten m the form of curiy. Ill such messes a 
good many onions arc used by Mudnn^and a good deal of garlic by low Hindus. 

The quantity of meat consumed is very small. Inferior goal’s-flcsh and 
mutton is eaten by Musalinmis and tho meaner Hindu 
castes. Meat offered 111 sacrifice seems sometimes 


Vegetables. 


Flesh mid flail. 


1 See Gazetteer, V„ 3 Gf>, where tlio ns enige diuly consumption of a labourer 19 shown to bo 
nbont 2a o/. of grain h ■! of pulse ; and Eastern India, 1 I„ 424 . 
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considered lawful food for Hindus of a higher order; and even Rajputs eat 
liares and venison slaughtered in the cliasc. But tile flesh chiefly devoured 
is that of the pigs sacrificed by the outcastc tribes, Cham firs, Doms, Khatiks, 
and others. .Except, perhaps, at Basti or Menhd&wal, no butcher would find a 
trade. It has "been already noted that almost all classes, except those pre¬ 
vented by religious vows, eat fish. 

Milk is ft far scarcer article of diet than might be expected from the mul- 
Miuc, emds, clarified titude of cattle. This fact is partly due to an tmwilling- 
buttcr, ami oil. ness clepiive the calves of their drink. From the 

curds here used the butter has been alroady extracted ; but curds are the 
regular food of the richer classes only. Ghi or clarified butler is an important 
element in both the daily fare of the rich and the rarely occurring feasts of the 
poor. The oils employed iu the cookery are the mustard, the linseed, the sesa- 
mum, and the mahua. The amount of oil consumed daily by a family of ten 
persons varies, according to their means, from 10 to l'.SG ozs. avoirdupois. 
But this estimate, which is furnished by Buchanan, includes the small quan¬ 
tity burnt in what the poverty of the English language compels us to call 
their lamps (jBwrdgK). The fragrant oil of sesamum is au ingredieut in ladclit, 
tilvja, reori, and other sweetmeats. 


Sugar and salt. 


Except by the wealthy sweetmeats are seldom eaten, Sugar is most often 
tasted in its earliest stage of refinement, in the coarse 
treaoly form known as giiv or compost. The weight 
of salt consumed by a family of ten persons ranges, according to the authority 
last quoted, from 2'15 to 9'8 ozs. daily. But the amount must of couiso 
vary with tho manner in which salt duties are levied. In Buchanan's 
day tho salt here eaten paid no duty save the transit-tolls of the Oudli 
Government. Spirits and toddy are copiously drunk, even by classes who 
profess not to drink them. Tobacco is not only smoked but taken in the form 
of snuff and chewed. Four pipes ( huqqa) of mixed tobacco and gw sugar are 
considered a fair daily allowance for a smokor. In the practice of chewiug, 
whether tho quid be tobacco or betel-leaf, the men are assisted by the women. 


The total weight of food-grain produced m the district is by Mr. Buck fixed 
Food produce of the at 390,000 Ions. 1 Allowing the population a diet of 
dist,rict ' IS ounces per head, he reckons that 282,000 tons are 

consumed in the district itself. If, then, these figures be correct, there remains 
for export a balance of 108,000 tons. 


1 Answers to Chap. 1, of the Famine Commission U Questions, 1878. 
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From tlie food of the people to their customs. The panckdyat> the coun¬ 
cil which serves as both court of honour and trades- 
Populm customs. union committee, is as common here ns elsewhere. 

But little need be added to the remarks already made on this institution in 
other district notices. 1 Amongst the Brahmans, the Rajputs, and the classes 
who ape their habits it is, as already said, unknown. It is the jury of the low 
Hindu castes and of the low Muslim tribes who have not yet discarded the 
Hindu habits of their foiefathors. The following list is not exhaustive, but 
at least shows with what classes the pauchayafc is most popular Arakhs, 
Saniyas of diverse races, Barn is, Barhais, Paris, Beldtrs, Bhdrs, Bharbhunjas, 
Bli&ts, Bliatuiias, Cliamiirs, Dafalis or drummers, Darzis, Dhfirhis, Dhobis, 
Dhunias, Garanas, Hajjams, Halulkliors, Halwais, Julnhas, Kahars, Kalwdrs, 
Khatiks, Khewats, KhaiwiVrs, Kiunhars, Kunjras, Lodlias, Loh&va, Lunias or 
Hunias, Mulls, Mallahs, Maimars, Ptisis, Sunara, Telis, Tliatheras, and Turhas. 
When any one belonging to any of these castes transgresses the rules of the 
tribe or trade, pilfers, or breaks the Vllth commandment, he is summoned 
and tried by an assembly of the brotherhood. A conviction discastes him ; 
but honour and caste may be regained by payment of a fine (tdvjdn), by a 
dinner given to the biothorhood, by hearing read the Bhagavat Gita, by 
going on a pilgrimage, or by bathing in a holy river. The president or chau - 
dhari of the pauchdyat is elected by the members of the caste. He is, to 
some extent, a censor, seeking ancl receiving reports on the trespasses of his 
brethren. As an ensign of his office, he wears a peculiar turban. Amongst cer¬ 
tain trades, or trades which are also castes, there exist hereditary chaudharis. But 
these arc masters of a guild rather than presidents of a judicial council, Thus, 
the Bakkdls, carters, and Kahars of different towns have foremen, with whom 
Government deals in making commissariat or transport arrangements. For 
their trouble they receive a commission on the earnings or sales of the trade. 
But though, as a matter of convenience, Government makes use of these chau¬ 
dharis, it has long withdrawn from all interference in their appointment. 


Pancbay ats or their foremen are sometimes concerned in the morganatic 

,, . , re-marriage (scicrdi) of widows or discarded 2 wives. 

Marriage customs. , 

Though the re-marriage of Hindu widows was legal¬ 
ized by Act XV. of 1856, the iif>per castes have never countenanced the prac¬ 
tice, But by the low tribes who adopt panchiiyats such second unions aro 

1 See Gazetteer, IV., 286.87 (Etnwn) - } V. y 60-81 (Budtlun) i supia p. 77 (Cawiiporc) t anti 
supra 867 (.Gorakhpur) 2 The -word “ discarded" baa been prefer red to the word 

divorced ” because divorce is uurccagmzed by Hindu Jaw, and except for persons professing 
Christianity, by tlio legislature. But there is no doubt that divorces, uudoi whatever name 
may be preferred, are decreed by the pancliayats of the lower castes. 
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fully recognised. They need be called morganatic only because the Hindu 
law, the customs of the upper castes us explained by themselves, forbids widows 
to le-marry. In Buchanan’s tiruo the children of these despised alliances 
inherited six-sixteenths of their father’s piopcrty; and a proportion of ten- 
sixteenths was considered quite sufficient to show the slight superiority pos¬ 
sessed by the offspiiug of tho regular marriage. Nor is it to the ie-man'iage 
of women alone that Hindus of the higher classes are opposed. In most of 
these castes it is neither usual nor respectable for a man to take a second wife 
if lie lias had male issue by tho first. But “somerich men,” writes Buchanan, 
“ indulgo themselves ; 1101 is any punishment or atonement thought necessary. 
The two wives, indeed, in genoral take care that the suffciiugo of the mail 
should be adequate to his fault.” Unmanied women, he adds, or widows 
who have not lemarriod, loso caste by having children. And “although the 
Hindu law prohibits the capital punishment of women, the custom, fiom time 
immemorial until the British Government, permitted the near relations to 
put to death any female that disgraced them.” If a girl bo not mairicd 
beforo she is physically nubile, it is deemed to disgrace the relations; and 
the wedding is therefore a mere betrothal, Nuptials take placo cbielly in 
the beginning of tho summer, when tho harvesting of the crops has left the 
people fieo for such festivities. In the cookery of marriage feasts milk is 
perhaps the principal element j aud it is urged as an objection against winter 
weddings that in the cold weathci milk is haul to procure. An eldest son 
cannot bo married in the month of Jeth (May-Jimc), and it may he added 
that lie cannot marry an oldest daughter. 

Wedding expenses are as usual heavy, hut funoral expenses are light. 

,, , Except at tho last rites of rajas and other celebrities. 

InmcriuH. , ... , 

the loading of a funeral service is rare. Unless 
the family be rich, it seldom cares to reduce its coipseslo ashes. After morcor less 
singeing the body is committed to somo river. According as the rank of tho 
mourners is high or low, the mourning lasts from 10 to 30 days j and for at least 
the former period the family of the deceased is consideied unclean. Bluing 
the ten days of sorrow a pitcher may often be observod hanging from somo 
sacred tree in the neighbourhood of the dead man’s house. This contains 
water, and sometimes other viaticum, for his soul’s journey. A small saucer 
bearing a lighted wick is occasionally placed in the same umbrageous position. 

1'his is intended to help the poor ghost along the dark road to Hades 
(Jompuri ); and tho ceremony of its suspension is called the lamp-giving 
{Uipdun), While the mourning lasts ten yotivu rice-balls (j)inda) aie thrown 
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into tlic river which received the corpse or its ashes. When that mourning is 
over an offering is made to the funeral priests (Malmbruliman, Mnhnpatra), and 
tlic obsequies known as ardddh are performed. If the mourners can afford if., 
they give a cow to the Brahmans. If they “be poor they give four annas, which 
the fictiou of the occasion deems the price of a cow. 1 The commemoration 
(lilhi, sapimU-srticklh) of deceased parents and grand-parents is observed yearly. 
On these occasions rice-balls are again offeicd. The funeral priests arc a 
degraded class who must not be confused with true Brahmans. A sneering 
phraseology sometimes stylos them crow (Karathaha) Brahmans, because like 
crows they flock round the carcass. Bat though their association with corpses 
keeps them in almost perpetual uncleanlmess, their nominal status is high. 
In days of Hindu rule they were oxempt from capital punishment; and Hindu 
sacerdotalism affects to regard them as greater than rnjas. 

Tlic religion of the people is a subject on which at the first glance nothing 
Holigion. Christianity would seem left to bo said. Its main features are 
nml Muhnmmrulftulsin. those already noticed in accounts of other districts. 
Christianity has as yot proved little more than an exotic. A handful of British 
inhabitants represents the Church of England ; while a fow Native Christians 
of the usual unonqniring type pass their lives under the paternal rule of tha 
Chinch Mission. 3 How sluggish iho zeal of their class may perhaps be proved 
by the fact that ib has never yet produced a fresh sect,. Nor, m Basti, is the zeal 
of Ibliim much livelier. The fire of early Muslim conquest had burnt low 
■before the Muslims invaded this district Their temporal hold on Basti was 
never strong enough to impiess Iho country strongly with their spiritual 
character. Bub the remote traot across the Gimgra was not altogether un¬ 
stirred by the fanatical thrill of the Wahhabi revival. In tappa Ujiar of 
parganah Maghar, the cuiliest stronghold of tho Muhammadans, lies a block of 
•villages bolongiug to Muhammadan converts from Hinduism. For their 
rebellion in 1858, members of this community forfeited to Government land 
assessed with a vevenuo of Rs. 2,37S yearly; aud in the midst of their little 
IslMnj by one of tlieir brotherhood, was about the snmo time founded a school 
of distinctly Wahliubi character. This seminary at Karrhi may be small; but 
its reputation is apparently wide. The frequent visits which it received from 
wandering Musalnn'm foreigners led, in 1880, to a visit from the magistiato; 
who, amongst its 18 pupils, found students from Bo trial i, Nepal, Balriimpur, 

* Buchanan W that these X annua ** are culled” the price of a cow. Hut may lie not liavo 
mistaken (fJii<hi;i foi i/iiu ka-iidm <* * Some 30 Native Chustiiins inhabit llte Nayu Dazin' 

Milan h nf Busti. Hut those, writes Mr. I'owlctt, nio “ tc.ntioiauly resident only : Ijuiik with-* 
out ix.ejiUon einpluyca ot lIic Milieu” 
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and Faizabad. For tho blessings of gratuitous board, lodging, and instruction 
thoso pupils arc indebted to the surrounding landlords, who support the 
school by the willing and regular contribution of one ser in every maund’s 
•weight of garnered grain, In a notice of this kind literary perspective cannot 
bo sacrificed by devoting any further space to the minor religions. But, 
as already shown by census statistics, an overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants arc Hindus. And of these Hinfuls much remains to bo written. 

The Hiudu of Bastiis not bigoted, and readily reveres any god that is made 
Hinduism. Vishnu anil with bands. But as might be expected in the neigh- 
hib incarnations. bourhood of Ajudhyn, Rama and his wife Sita are tho 

principal objects of worship. Just as Rama was Vishnu incarnate in the Solar 
race, so was Krishna Rama incarnate in tho Lunar, 1 But the Lunar race is not 
strongly represented in Basli. 'Krishna is little worshipped and his wife Rlklha 
less. Vishnu himself, that preserving deity of whom Rama and ICrfthna were 
mere emanations, has many votaries; but they belong chiefly to the Ramunandi 
sect, described once for all in the ElAwa notice. The idols which represent 
this god are as a rule named Vasudcv or Chntarbhuj; and he is adored also 
under the form of an ammonite (suligrdm), Such fossils aro common enough 
on the banks of the Great Gandak or SffligWimi, just before its entry into 
Gorakhpur; and to reach Basti they have therefore not far to travel. 

But though Vishnu as Rama has the largest number of adorers, Shiva is 
the god of the upper castes. It is from Bifthmans, 
Riijputs, and other wearers of the sacred tluead that 
the destroying deity receives most propitiation. These classes are supposed to 
be instructed in the meaning of two mysterious texts, which seem, however, to 
have had no original connection with Shiva. The first is the Guyatri, the most 
holy verse of the Vodas. 2 On assuming the sacred thread the youth may learn 
it from auy who can teach him ; but by most it is soon forgotten. The second 
text, from the Tautras, can bo taught only by the person adopted as priestly 
director. It is therefore called tho Gurumukhi ; 3 and when a director is 
appointed lie is vulgarly said to blow into his disciple’s car. As, once appointed, 
lie often proves troublesome, many prefer to postpone learning the Gurumukhi 
until well advanced in years. The director is often an Atith, a member that 
is of the sect which makes tho phallic emblem ( lingo ,) of Shiva its special 
charge. Without knowi ng inu oh of his wri tings, this class professes to follow the 


1 It lifts not been forgotten that Krishna ib sometimes giren, on liig father's sides, n sokr 
pedigree; but it is ns member of a lunar dynasty, the Judons of iMatlunfs, that ho is chiefly 
celebrated. “Translated by Colebrookc : “Let us modi(ato the adorable light of tho 

JJ i vino Ruler; may it guide our intellects.” “From ft priestly director, and 

JfiuA/i, ft mouth, 
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doctrine of ft sage named Sliankara. Tho worship of Shiva’s consort or uhaklL 
is said to have been introduced after the introduction of Butisli rule. Pier 
names of Devi and Bhawiini were already known ; but lier sudden popularity 
was due to the rumour that she was the god whose favour had raised tho 
English to power. 1 Of her sou Gancsha, there are many idols; but except 
when perched over a door, lie appears as a mere attendant on his father 
Shiva. 

The village gods or demons (yrumyadevcita), here called Dili or Dihwiir, 2 
are perhaps as extensively worshipped as any of those 
already mentioned. But their worship is almost always 
subsidiary to that of some greater deity. Few put their trust iu the village 
gods alone. Almost ovory old village can show, on the mound beneath 
some shady tiee, the shrine or stlidn of ono of these divinities. It is 
said that they were once anonymous; but at the present day it is tho 
fashion to name them after some god or some ancient local hero. Their 
priests are mostly of mean caste, and as ofteu as not Cham jus or Dosudbs. 
From these ignoble servants the village-gmds receive, at hai vest-home, the 
swine and spirits purchased by the contributions of tho villagers. I3ut wlieu 
tho shrine is sacred to a groat hero, the priest is often a member of that boro's 
caste. When it is named after some god who could not with decency leccivo. 
a public offering of pork, the low-born priest performs the oblation in tho 
privacy of liis own hut. From tho fact that they are tended chiefly by men of 
aboriginal iaco, it may be inferred that the Diliwfirs are a survival of tho days 
when the demonolatry of the Mlechhas had not yet yielded to the purer Brah¬ 
manism. of the early Aryans. Members of the higher castes still avoid the 
Dihwar; and when the fear of some ghastly epidemic lias driven them to his 
shrine, ascribe tho act to the solicitations of their women. In Bengal and 
southern India the Biulunans are still said to hold his worship impious. Here, 
however, no actual objections aro raised to his propitiation. At marriages tho 
Brdliman himself sends, through that god’s own priest, an offering to the village 
god. But the wily Br&hman has for many decades been supplanting the old 
Dihwars with village-gods of liis own creation, with “ghosts vastly moro 
powerful and mischievous than those of the low fellows who had hitherto 
enjoyed the spoil ” Those modern deities are called Biuhma Dcvatas, and are 
provided with hereditary Brahman priests. For the lumps of clay which 
represented the Dihwars have been substituted tho images of popular divinities. 

1 Euslern India, H„ 477. 2 'J’he teim Diliwfir 19 more properly applied, to tiro mournls 

eacred to these gods than to Iho gods themselves, 
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Instead of the swine and the spirits, of the rough statuettes of elephants and 
horses, are offered burnt sacrifices of coarse sugar and clarified butter. 

The principal religious festivals are the Holi, the Nftgpanohomi, the Jauam- 

RciigiouB festivals. The aslitami,the Nandasli tami, the Dlwali, and the Dasalna. 
IIoU The first falls on the full moon of Phalgun (February- 

March), 'when sacrifices of tiie kind last mentioned are offered to all the gods, 
with a view of Ihcii saving the people from the malevolent demon Dhundha. 
Put for at least 15 days before, and often for eight days after, is hold a kind of 
carnival. Obscene and abusive songs are sung by nil; but the rich sometimes 
hire the singers. Women assemble together in houses, and are said to defile 
their lips with even greater indecencies than the men. For the former it is 
the festival of the Bona Dca ; for the latter, tho Saturnalia. Even sacred 
names come in for their shale of abuse; and in order to vex his followers, the 
orthodox vilify Kabir. But the principal feature of the Holi is tho rod dye or 
powder with which, on the forenoon succeeding tho great sacrifice, the people 
squirt or pelt one another. For weeks afterwards traces of the romp may bo 
noticed on the garments of evon thos9 who claim a respectable position. At 
the close of the festival each prays to his famnite god ; while the wealthier 
householders give a feast to their family and servants. 

Tho Niigpanchami, or “ fifth of the serpents," is the fifth of the bright half 
of Siiwan (July-August). It is probably a relic of snake- 
worship. Having bathed in the morning, the head of 
the family paints on the wall of his sleeping-room two rude figures of serpents, 
makes offerings to Brahmans, and feasts his household. The Janamaahtami, 
or a eighth of the nativity," is a sort of Hindu Christmas, commemorating 
the birth of Krishna. The feast falls on the eighth of the dark half of Bliddon 
(Augnst-September). Inthesftmemonth,butonthoeighthofthebrighthalf,occurs 
the Mandashtami or Dadbfkhand. This derives its first name from Nanda, the 
adoptive father of Krishna, who is said to have founded the festival; but that fes¬ 
tival wouldappearto commemorate the destruction of certain d e m on s (rakshnsa) by 
tho goddess Devi. The people fast, burn lights before the images of Krishna or 
of Kama, and make offerings. After this many take a good meal; and the night is 
passed in singing and music. On the following morning the roads resound with 
chumming, shouts,and the applause which rewards some vigorous dancing; while 
the throng is besprinkled with mixed water, curds, and turmeric. Tho Diwlili 
is the birthday of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu and the goddess of wealth. It 
falls on the new moon of Kurttik (October-November), and is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the illuminations which brighten tho streets at night. The agency 
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employed is simple. Nothing is required save a host of small wicks in small 
earthen saucers of oil. But the effect, when every storey sparklos with its 
tows of woe flame, is surprisingly fair; nor is the smell, when a thousand 
lights expito, less suiprisicgly foul. To the agriculturist the Diwali is a sort 
of settling-day, on which he must pay hack the loans borrowed for his autumn 
cultivation The Dasalira, which occurs in the preceding month (Aswin, Jtuiir, 
September-October) on the tenth of the bright half, celebrates the victory of 
Rama over Havana, the giant king of Ceylon. Its eve, the ninth of the bright 
half, is known as the Rtiinlffa; and commemorates the exile and other events 
which preceded R&ina’s accession. It should he noted that there is an earlier 
Dasahra, the tenth of the bright half of Jeth (May-June), Another festival 
connected with R.ima is liis birthday, the JRamnauami, or ninth of the bright 
half of Chait (Maich-Apiil). 

Such are some of the features which moat strongly mark the face of 
gectg popular Hinduism. But amongst the Hindus thero 

exist sects which, however degenerate, vaunt tho 
guidance of a more refined and refining doclrino. There are others whoso 
professed scorn for worldly pleasures leads them to sot at defiance not only the 
comforts but also tho decencies of life. Tho IhWmandis, ICabirpanthis, Sikhs, 
Jains, Sadhs, Jogis, Biurfigis, and Saniasis have found description in other 
notices. 1 It remains to devote somo brief space to the Atiths, Radhabnl- 
labhis, and Aghorpanthis. 

The Atiths or AUts ave Shaivas who derive their name from tho Sanskrit 

At}tlig Aiita, “ ])assed away/’ or “freed from worldly cares and 

feelings." They aro nominally a sub-division of the 

Dasndmis, who arc again a branch of tho ascetic order known as Dandi. It 

should be explained that the Dandis or wand-bearers are the only legitimato 

modern representatives of the fourth or mendicant stage of life prescribed by 

Mann for all Brahmans. Those Dandis who follow the precepts of Shaukara 

or ShanlcaiAchdrya are divided into ten branches, and therefore called Dasnami 

or ton-named. But of these ten branches only throe and a half maintain tho 

puiity deemed needful for turn Dandis j and the backsliding majority, tho 

"Vanas, Avanyas, Buns, Parvatis, Givis, Sagavas, and part of the Bhiiratis, are. 

styled Atiths. How the Atiths have lost their original sanctity is perhaps 

shown by tho fact that they often lead luxurious family lives. They abstain 

no doubt from trade, and they affect the character of the religious sage. But 

l ForRanmntmdis or Eaninrato, see Gnzr, IV, 3 00-02 , for ICnbfiprmtliiR ami Sikhs or 
^iniakslialns, I'tirf, 6 G 2 - 6 S 5 for Jaaia, Qiur., Ill, 4&7-09 j for SdtUis oi Salyaniuvity, suma 
73-74 ; for Jogis, Uaiugis and Siumsia, Uuzr, V , 5DI-92. 
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such behaviour cannot conceal tlieblofc of their departure from the rugged paths 
of celibacy and asceticism. Tlie few who remain truly celibate are deemed. 
&uie of re-absorption into the divine essouce, and are therefore called 
Nirvdui; but the ordinary umnairicd Atfth is too often suspected of sensual 
indulgence. All places occupied by Atftha, whether mairied or bachelor, aie 
callod monasteries (math) ; and if inhabited by a pvioi ( makanl ) of the order, 
receive also the name of thrones (yudi). To the Atltlis belong almost all the 
temples of Shiva and some of those sacred to his consort. Each temple lies 
within the jurisdiction of some prior, who appoints its priest (pujdri). 
Such priests, and the heads of inferior houses, are chosen from the banc] of 
pupils {chela) attached to each prior. As pupils they often pass their lives 
in pilgrimage; and when mice beneficed, they are supposed to send the prior 
all profits not lequired for their own subsistence. Before death the prior 
appoints one of his past or pi csentpnpils to succeed him, and the installation 
of tho new chief is solemnized by the priors of neighbouring houses. The 
Atiths are in general quite illiterate. Theii ranks are, according to Buchanan, 
recruited chiefly from amongst the Jhrjputs and the lower castes. Few 
Brahmans or Bnniyas join them, 1 

It has been mentioned that Krishna and Itadlm have few votaries; hut 

, . , amongst that select few must be reckoned the Millui- 

ballabhis. These are of course Vaislinavas. They 
worship Krishna as lord or lover of llndha (HudJidvallabha) ; but though 
professedly adorers of the husband, they show tho wife or mistress a degree 
of preference which throws her better half into the shade The Hindu religion, 
like most othcis, leels the need oT some woman to worship. ^£et the cullus 
of Radlia is a most undoubted innovation. The BAdlra of the HI dhabhdrata 
is a very different personage, the wife of Duryodhan’s charioteer. Not even 
in the Bhdyavat is any lhidha specially mentioned amongst the fair cowherd- 
esses with whom Krishna amused himself at BrindiVbnii, The chief authority 
foi this Rddluws pretensions is tho comparatively modem Puiuna known as 
the Brahma- Vaivartta. It tells us that in tho beginning the Primaaval 
Being cleft himself in twain. His right half became Krishna, his left 
liiidha; and by their reunion wns begotten the univeise. With Krishna 
Rddha continued to dwell in Golokn, the heaven of Vishnu. Here she gave 
origin to the Gopis, divine cowheidesses; winlo from her husband's person 
weio in like manner produced their male equivalents, the Gopas. But from 
the heavens of the Iiiudds conjugal infidelity is not excluded. Having had 

> Eastern India, II., -163-1}■! j WUhoii’h Essays on the Ueliijion oj the JlinJds, I., 204. 

a* 
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on one occasion ample cause to resent Krishna’s conduct, RAdha shut 
him out of her palace. The Gopa Sudama, tho confidential friend of her 
husband, protested. For his audacity he was cursed, and doomed to appear 
on earth as the demon Shankhachuda, But he retaliated with an impreca¬ 
tion whose equal power brought Radha from heaven, to be boin in the house 
of a Bmulaban Yaisya. About tho same time Krishna made his woildly 
appearance; ami m the fulnoss of years the two were nmrriocl. But the curse of 
Sudama had not yet exhausted its venom ; and from Krishna’s adolescence) 
to the close of his earthly career his wife was severed from him. They were 
re-united only after he had followed her back to the heavenly Goloka. 

The veneration of the RAdliaballabhfs for their goddess is much the sumo 
as that which, in the Puritan just mentioned, is expressed by tho god Ganesha. 
u Mother of the universe,” he cries, “ thou art the great goddess, the parent 
of all wealth, and of the Vedas. The wise ascetic who first pronounces thy 
name, and next that of Krishna, goes to the latter’s heaven • blit lie who 
reverses this order sins tho sin of slaying a Brahman. The fool who reviles 
RAdhika shall suffer pain and sorrow in life; shall hereafter bo doomed to hell, 
as long as aim and moon endure.’ -1 Like most abuse, the last sentence is perhaps 
a confession of weakness. Tho Rfidhiiballablifs are perfectly aware that tho 
weight of priestly authority is against them. Brahman orthodoxy and Brahman 
pricle of race scorn the idea that Krishna the knightly Kshatriya, Krishna tho 
descendant and the kinsman ofBrahmans, should have married the daughter of 
a Sudva or even a Vaisya cowherd. That she was Krishna’s paiamour is not 
indeed denied ; but tho admissiou is of course even more insulting than the 
denial. Though by their own showing Radha was on earth no more than a 
Vaisya, the RAdhaballabhis are aristocratic. They admit to thoirorder none savo 
Brahmans and Raj puts. But though a few pandits onter that order as di i ectors, 
the Brahmaus as a rule avoid it. The sages of the Radhaballablus are mostly 
ItAjputs who have forsworn tho world and women, who livo in places called 
arenas (akh&ra) ; and themselves bear the generic names of BairA'd and 
Vaishnava. 1 

If the Atiths represent the ascetic, and the RadhaballabMs the feminine 

Agliorpnatbis side of theIIindtt ro % ion > tllc Aglioris or Aghorpantlus 

display that religion in its most revolting form. 
Their original woiship seems to have been tho propitiation of Devi with 
human victims. In imitation of the goddess’s grisly aspect, her votary made 
himself as hideous as possible. His wand was a staff set with bones; his 
’ AYilboii, I., 173-77 ; Buchanan, If., ■ 187 - 66 . 
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drinking-cup the upper half of a skull. Though indifference to worldly objects 
was the keynote of his creed, he showed no reluctance against cheering 
himself with animal food and intoxicating drinks. The regular worship of the 
sect 1ms of course been long suppressed; but a fow disgusting wretches still 
extort arms by the practice of what they are pleased to call its lites. They cab and 
drink everything, down to ordure and carrion. With the former they smear 
their bodies or pelt people who refuse to grant their demands. They indict 
gashes on their limbs, that the crime of blood may lest on the head of the 
recusant. Nor are these the only repulsive devices by which they draw cash 
from the always credulous and often timid Hindu. “ One of thorn atGorakh- 
pur,” writes Buchanan, ‘‘shocked the people so much that they complained 
to Mr. Ahmuty, then judge, who drove him out as a nuisance." In the present 
daya magistratcwouklpiohahly apply to an Aghori those sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code which relate to vagabonds. And it is perhaps the fear of such 
treatment which prevents the sect from practising its rites under the eye of the 
police. But in Buchanan’s day its chief, who lived at Bonarcs, gave instruction, 
to many lcspcctable persons including BuUinmns aud Rajputs; while in this 
district the principal land hold eis had “a strong hankering after" its doctrine. 
Derived as it was from tho propitiation ofDovi, that doctrine is of course Shaiva. 1 

A Eftusi divine informed the writer last quoted that the highest known 
science was Vodic theology. On tins and its attend- 
liilomture and language. ^ studies, grammar, mythology, astrology and law, 

ho mentioned many woikg. But theso were almost all composed in Sanskrit; 
and it may be doubled whether, of tlio few Sanskrit scholars in this district, 
naif a dozen ever read ti’iom. Who wrote them is often uncertain, hut it is at 
least certain that none of them was written in Basli. The poems most popular 
with the learned classes were the RamAyana of Valmiki, the Raghu and Kumfir 
of Kalidasa, and the Naishitd of Sim Harsha. Of two works on prosody, one 
was written in a language calloil SarpabhAsha, or the dragon’s tongue, Tins, 
n gibberish corruption of Sanskrit, was supposed to be spoken in hell; but it 
had been learnt, perhaps with a view to future use, by several industriously 
idle savants. The book winch is perhaps most favouied of most readers 
is Lire Hindi translation of the R&muyana by Tulsidas. But Basti has not, and 
never bad, any literature of its own. Noteven a newspaper is published. 

On the Bliojpuri patois spoken by the bulk of the people much Inis been 
said above. 3 Specimens already given have shown how much its declensions 
and conjugations differ from those of hook Urdu and book Hindi, But in the. 

1 Wilson, L 238-31 ; Euehaimn, II., 492-93. 5 l 3 p. 172-73, 
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matter of vocabulary the difference is equally striking For yih, this, we hare 

itthu or heti; for wuh, that, otthu or hau. Instead of md, mother, a peasant 

wiil say onatdvi; lie will call bis daughter not larki, a girl, but htrkani His 

wife is styled mihrdm, not joru; and similarly, with regard to his wife, ho is 

not eJtuuhar, a husband, but mansiddhu. This patois is not confined to the 

peasantry. It, or something like it, is spoken by women of all ranks; and is 

therefore spoken m their homes by even educated men. In 'the India, of to-day, 

as in th g Italy of Cicero, the dialect of ladies is not always that used in public 

by their sons. The public language of gentlemen is Urdu, 

The educational conditions of 1SD5 and 1847 have been noted in th© 

account of Gorakhpur, winch then incliulod this 
Education. . . 

district. Public instruction is now directed by 

a local committee, whoieof the magistinto-collcctor is president and one of 

his assistants secretary. Supervision on behalf of the educational department 

is effected by the school inspector of the Benares circle. And the statistics for 

all classes of schools were in. 1877-78.— 
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The absence of a zila or district school will at once be noticed. Did ono 
exist, it would probably belong to the middle class, which gives secondary 
instruction, in English. But the small demand for such instruction is already 
satisfied by the two aided institutions, the “ middle” of the Chinch Mission and 
another Anglo-vovnacwlar school. The d bluet lacks also the educational estab¬ 
lishments known as pavganah, municipal, aided girls, and unaided missionary. 

The tali sill schools are at Meuhdnwul, Ban si, Basti, Haraia, and Bluinpuv. 
They teach boys up to the standard of the middle class vernacular examination. 
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Tlic result of that examination (1877-78) was to show that of these 
schools all save one were efficient; while three hud improved since the preceding 
year. The halknbandi or village schools teach rural children reading, writing, 
arthmetic and other elementary learning. Of these 3d only were classed as 
efficient and 76 as improved, the remainder being stationary or retrograde. 
The experiment of levying fee* from nou-agricnltunil children, which had 
been unsuccessfully tried in three schools, was abandoned. The Government 
girls, whose curriculum is much the same as that of the hnlkabandi schools, cue 
at Bans], Old Basli, and the adjacent Nay a Bazfir Female education is as yet in 
the experimental stage j and owing to want of funds, or native apathy, or both, 
the experiment lias as yet met wilh little success. Of indigouous schools little 
is known except that they are usually short-lived, and that their discipline is 
too lax to admit of much progress in those “ three It’s.” which are their only 
useful teaching. How small an area education has hitherto covered may 
be judged from the returns of the 1872 census, The sexes, ages, and creeds of 
the few persons then able to read and write may be summarized thus-— 
Hindu males, 4,623, and females, 20 ; Mu sal infill males, 457, and females, 6 j 
Christian males, 4; total of all classes, 5,110, or ‘342 per cent, of the distnct 
population. But. these figuies aie confessedly imperfect, and most so in the 
case of females, The forms distributed to census enumerators contained no 
column for women ; and women were often, theiefote, excluded from the 
lcckoning, The reluctauce of tho educated classes to supply information 
concerning their womankind is well known, 

Between 1872 and the present time, if we may judge from postal statistics, 
education has increased but little. The receipts of 
the post-office have not been mai kedly augmented by 
any augmentation in the number of those who cau read or write letters. The 
following table shows both incomo and expenditure for two years:— 
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The actual number of Letters received during tlie latter year \m 179,200 ; 
of papers, 9,770 ; of packets, 3,412 ; and of paicels 1,950. The total number 
of missives which reached Basti by post was therefore 194,484. The district 
contains 10 imperial and 18 district post-offices. The former are at Basti 
( Sadi' or central); Amorha, B.iuai, B.isti city, Domaringanj, Haraia, 
Klialilabad, Mahauli, Meuhdiiwal, and TJska (branches of central). The 
distiict offices are at Baugnon, Biskohar, Buddhabnnd, Capbainganj, Chhapia, 
Chhapiiiglmt, Chilin, Dhobarua, Lhildallia, Dudhiira, Gfioglmt, Kothila, 
Lautnn, Misraulia, PailcauUa, and Rudhauli. There is as yet no telegraph. 

Bike education and the post-office, a regular police was the introduction 
of British ride. According to the la test u allocation 
I>oUce " statement,” Basti contains 29 polico-stations, whereof 

0 belong to the first, G to the second, 14 to the third, and 3 to the fourth 
class. The first-class stations, which have usually a sub-inspector, two head 
and a dozen foot constables, are at Bansi, Basti, Chhiiom, Domariaganj, 
Klialilabad, and Mcnhdnwal. The complement of the socoml-class stations, 
at Chilin, Dudhara, Haiaia, Kahv.iri, Parnsnimpur, and Rudlmuli, is as a rule 
one sub-inspector, one head and nine foot constables. The third-class stations, at 
which arc generally quartered two head and six foot constables, lie at Bankata, 
Biiiakuni, Buddhhbnnd, Captuinganj, Chlnipia, Dhel>arna,D!iarigliatta, Lautnn, 
Mahauli, Misraulia, Paiknulia, Son alia, TiloU pur, and Oaka. The fourth-ckiss 
stations or outposts, whose quota consists of but one bend and three foot con¬ 
stables, are atInt\va,Dubaului, ami Belwa bnzfir. From the thunas or stations of 
higher classes those fourth-class stations aro distinguished by thenameof chaicki. 

Such is the distribution of police-stations as at present recognized. But 
considerable changes have been proposed, and may some day be effected. 
The proposals include tho degradation of the Dudhara, Kalwnri, and Parasnim- 
pur stations from tho second to the third class, 1 If completely carried out, this 
arrangement will give the district tluee instead of six second-olass, and 17 
instead of 14 third-class stations. 

All stations, of whatever class, are manned by the regular police, enrolled 
under Act V. of 1801. This force is assisted by the town police recruited under 

1 Neither Kahvdii nor Bitmkuni, Cnptainginj uor Hainin,is at present in the class shown 
by the allocation Htntomcnt. But it was deemed snlllcicnt. in the text, to compare the ar¬ 
rangement now lecognized by Government, with that proposed. The actual classHUiation ot 
stations at the end of 1»80 may, if necessary, be shown thus* —First class: tinnai. Bnati 
Captainpanj, Chbdoni, Domaringanj, Klinlibibad, Meuhd&wal. Second class: Cliilia, Dudlidr/t! 
Third class ibmknta.GueKlidt, Ptirnsinmpnr, Hudhauli, Bnddhiibnnd, ChhnpLa, DhnnglnUn 
Dlicbamn, Ljintan, Mali null, Misraulia, Paikanlift, Sonalm, Tilokpur, Uska Fourth class r 
Barakuin, Dnbauhn, Hamm, Intwa, Kahvari. The abolition of the Gncghdt station lias boon 
already sanctioned. 
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Act XX. of 1856. In 1878 the three forces mustered together 425 men of all 
grades, including eight mounted constables. Thete was thus one policeman to 
every 6'55 square miles ami 3"465 inhabitants. The cost of the force was 
Rs. 58,402, of which Rs 57,340 were debited to provincial revenues and the 
remainder defiaycd fiom municipal and other funds. The following statement 
shows for a series of years the principal offences committed and the results of 
police action therein :— 


Coses cognisable by 
the police 


Value of 
propei Uj. 


Persons . 



80-30 
80-83 
sraa 
87-92 
m\ 87-39 


Besides the tegular and town police, there are 2,003 village and road watch¬ 
men, organized under Act XVI. of 1873. These wore in 1878 distributed 
amongst the 9,620 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to 
every 728 inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 72,228, was met out of 
the 10 por cent. cess. 

Measures for repressing the murder of femalo children here claim a more 

. , than usual shaic of the policeman's attention. A for- 

Infantiddc. ... nr - , P 

mer Assistant Magistrate ot the district, Mr. Robert 

Smeafcon, 1 has kindly furnished on tins subject a note which deserves to be 

quoted at length :— 

“Fiom the earliest times of British rule the Basti distiiet has been notori¬ 
ous for the practice of female infanticide. Long before organized efforts were 
mado by Government to put a stop to the crime, it was known to be prevalent. 
The earliest instance on record dates back as far as 1802. Writing on the 
17th April of that year, not six months after the cession, the Collector-Magis¬ 
trate of Gorakhpur reported that a femalo child had been slaughtered by her 
Rajput parents in parganah Nagar. But the father obtained a certificate from 
the local registrar ( kdndngo) to the effect that the act was justified by custom j 
1 Now Junior Secretary to the Government o£ these Trounces, 
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that killing of tins kind was no murder; and the matter was apparently 
allowed to drop. 

“About 1835, Buchanan alludes to the practice as still rife in Gorakhpur- 
Basti ;but lie notices that the drastic method of active muider, formerly in vogue, 
had by this tune given place as a rule to the slowoi but equally sure piocessof 
stairation. Despite the evil reputation of the district, however, it was not 
until 18DG that the Government awoke to the necessity of introducing a policy 
of interference. In that year Mr. Mooro, G.S., was deputed as a special commit 
sioner to report generally on the prevalence of female infanticide, and a large 
portion of his elaborate report, which forms a valuable contribution to the 
records of the North-Western Provinces, was devoted to the Benares division 
and the Basti district. The appendices afford interesting details of 118 Bnsti 
villages, and of these 113 were found by Mr. Mooie to be open to suspicion. 
The limit of age adopted in his enquiry was six years, this having been the 
standard previously used in Mainpun and elsewhere for similar purposes; and 
the returns brought out in terrible .prominence tho existence of the crime. 
Hardly had the results of Mr. Moore’s investigations been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment when the Mutiny broko out, and Mi Mooro was himself one of its earliest 
victims. 1 What the intention of the Government of the time had been with 
leference to the reported rosults is not apparent. But the lobollion of 1857, 
with its larger interests and more important political issues, loft the infanti¬ 
cide question unsolved ; and again theie ensued a period of inaction. It was 
not until the figures disclosed by the census of 1865 lorced the attention of 
the Government to the disproportion between the sexes that tho matter 
again came to the surface. So startling were the percentages that it was 
deemed expedient to institute a special enquiry ; and Mr. Hobart, G.S, who 
was attached to the staff of the Basil district, was deputed in 1867-68 
to undertake the work. An admirable sequel to Mr, Moore’s recorded 
enquiry, the report contains in concise form all the leading facts in con¬ 
nection with the practice of female infanticide in Basti, with an elaborate 
analysis of the B&jput clans believed to bo implicated, The returns aro 
given for the 216 villages in which Mr. Hobart believed that the practice more 
or less existed, and the figures collated by him piovcd beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the crime still lingered iu many Rajput villages and families. 

“Although no immediate action was taken on Mr. Hobart’s report, the 
results of his enquiry contributed not a little to the speedy passing of Act 
VIII. of 1870, the first legislative measute on tho subject since the 

1 lie was murdered in the Mir/apur district, of wbioll lie Wfts then Joint-Magistrate, Kin 
promising hie had lusted tor little over 2* years, 
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commencement of British rule in Northern I infill. The provisions of the Act 
necessitated a careful houso-to-houso enumeration in all Rajput villages 
(the crime is practically restricted to Rajputs in Basil), where, for any reason, 
suspicion was believed to exist. This work devolved on me, as Assistant 
Magistrate of the district. Its results are recorded in exteaso m my repmt on 
the subject, dated the 15th June, 1871, and published in the official i coords of 
tlie North-Western Provinces. It will thus be seen that tlieio have been three 
distinct local enquiries and reports on the subject of female infanticide in Basti, 
and it may be interesting to show very briefly how the returns at these three 
periods compare. Taking first the 118 villages referred to by Nr. Moore, I 
found that the figures stood, so fur as I could n«ceilain, as under r—• 



Year. 1 

Under \ir i/eaii 1 

! Percent- 



Hoys, j 

G iris 

ago of 

girla. 

In 1858 .. 



Wmm 

Id* 

Ill JH71 .. 

- *•» •»« 

WIB 

mmSm 

3U* 


“ The detailed comparison instituted by me showed that whether the 118 
villages weic regarded from the standpoint of totals or percentages, en masse 
or in detail, on tlio basis of territorial sub-divisions or on the surer principle 
of clans and families, improvement was everywhere visible. This result was 
no doubt duo partly to the slow growth of public opinion, partly to the greater 
supervision exercised under ait improved system of administration, and partly 
to the warning which the two official investigations unquestionably conveyed 
to the suspected clans. 

“ Tn his enquiry of 1807-08 Mr. Hobart took the great mutiny of 1857 
as his staiting-point for tho enumeration of male and female children ; and 
I adopted the sameland-maik in 1871, partly to facilitate comparison of results, 
and puitly because it conduced greatly to the speedy carrying out of the cen¬ 
sus among people whose computation of timo is usually lar from accitiate, Of 
tho 21G villages I found that in tho four years’ interval 51 per cent, had 
improved while 10 wore stationary and 30 retrogressive. The totals of tho 
minor population (i. o. of all born since tho Mutiny) stood as under: 

lUijs. G’iiK Pactntagc of girls. 

1007-68 ... ... ... 2,5 S3 714 22‘ 

]S71 ... ... ... 3.701) 1,231 25- 

“ The proportion had thus improved in less than four years by t.lnoe per 
con 1,, and the figmes showed that m the interval the boys had increased by 
1,167, and the girls by 517, in tho ratio of 60 to 31. Here also, therefore, 
improvement was visible. 
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"My own enquiry in 1871 extended over a much wiclor field than that of 
either of my predecessors, fur it embraced practically all the Rajput villages in 
the district. 1 adopted a girl percentage of 40 ns a basis of operation, and 
regarded all with a percentage under that limit as pvimu facie open to sus¬ 
picion. Of the 400 villages visited by me, I found 232 with under 40 per 
cent., and to these I added 20 villages, which, though able to show in 1871 a 
girl peicentage of 40 or more, had been believed by Mr. Hobart to be open to 
giave suspicion. My proposal wlis to bung all Ihu 258 under tbo operation of 
Act VII. of 1870 at the outset. Of these 258, 2G were over tbo 40 per cent, 
limit, 107 showed girl percentages varying fioin 25 to 40, while the remaining 
125 had a female piopoi’liou of under 25 Of t he 125, agbn, I found 38 villages 
unoMc lo prothw a uingle girl burn since the muting. As regards totals, 
the icturnu showed that in the whole 258 villages which J leeommciuled fur 
proclamation, there wero 4,374 boys to 1,531 girls, in the ratio of 74 to 2G. 
The geneutl percentage was of course vitiatod by the stiutling figures of the 
group of 125 villages under 25 per cent, where there weve 2,213 boys to only 
389 gills in the proportion of Sl> to 14. 

“ Xu the Huai orders ou the subject, the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces exempted IS of the 258 villages fiom tho opeintion of fcho Act ; and 
2-10 villages, containing 2,090 families, with a minor population of 4,161 boys 
arid 1,392 girb (in the ratio of 75 to 25) were duly proclaimed, A special 
police force was sanctioned, paid from rates imposed under the Acton the 
more guilty villages and clans. 

“ The pi act, ico of female infanticide is restricted in the Basti district to the 
Rajput caslc. Foremost among all the guilty clans stands that of the Suroj- 
bansis, They contributed 130 to the total of 240 proclaimed villages ; and their 
girl percentage, on a minor population of 2,900, was only 23. The Amorim 
pargnnali is their home, and it is hero that the sharpest measures and the closest 
supervision have been found necessary. Those Surajbansi K&jputs, though 
united by the build of ft common ancestry, and belonging to the common gotra 
of the Bharaddhwnj, are divided locally into fchiee classes, known respectively 
as Kunwars, Eiibiis, and Thfikurs. All three wore found to be deeply impli¬ 
cated, but. the order of precedence in suspicion and guilt was that horc given. 

“ Next to the ►Siirajbansis in evil repute come the Gautarns, who are chiefly 
found in parganah Hagai’. They are much less numerous than the Surnj- 
buiisi Rajputs, but in the 28 villages which were proclaimed, the minor 
population of 743 showed a girl peicentage of only 19. Of the Bais and Hai¬ 
tians cl.ius—tho former scattered over the distnet, the latter found chielly in 
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pargana Basti—29 and 14 villager le&peclively were placed on the proclaimed 
list; the aggregate minor populations (of 3G5 ami 034) giving a girl percent¬ 
age on each case of 30, None dtlier of the other 10 clans which contributed 
to the total proclaimed number calls for coiumeut, as the number of villages 
was in evety case undei 10, and the minor population .small. 

,f liivev siuco the pioclainutiou of tlui [inspected *. diages in 1871 an 
elaboiate system of registration and supervision has been maintained. Fiom. 
time to time changes have been introduced. The police rates have been 
somewhat modified, while here and there exemptions have been allowed both 
in villages and in families. But the proclaimed population is in the main tire 
same ; and it is interesting to note the filial girl percentage of the proclaimed 
villages as given in the successive reports to Government on the subject, and to 
observe the steady improvement that has resulted, The figures are as under .— 

Girl percentage. 

1B74-75 ... ... ... ... ... 38.1 

1875- 7G ... ... ... ... ... 32*03 

1876- 77 ... ... ... ... ... 34*3 

1877- 78 ... ... ... ... ... 80 D 

1878- 70 ... ... ... ... ... 3B*a 

u These figures point conclusively to progress. It is impossible to claim for 
them absolute accuracy; but they may bo safely accepted as approximating 
closely to the truth (having been verified fiointimo to lime by the covenanted 
staff), and as such they afford the best possible evidence of the good effects of 
the nioasui'cs inaugurated by Act VJI of 1870. 

" Of the causes of the cutne, direct or indirect, it is hardly necessary to 
speak. There is no doubt that the large expenditure incident to the maniago 
of daughters is, so far as Basti is concerned, the chief. These Rajputs are a 
proud race; they have an elaborately constructed scale, under which each 
class finds its appropiiafce place , and they have a very definite code of rules 
as to intcimarriage. All this means heavy expenditure \ and as the class am 
aa thriftless as they aro impoverished, the rcsoit to infanticide is not. so much 
a matter of surprise as otherwise it might bo. It has been held that to the 
idea that tlio terms “ sdl.V* and ,l sasur,” as disgraceful and dishonouring, 1 is 
due in part the prevalence of the crime; and I am not prepaied to say that this 
is not the case. But while allowing for this—and for the influence of custom, 
habit, and example—I am convinced that the real cause is to he found in the 
desire to escape from a burden of expenditure which traditional usage hag 

1 Sdla menus brother-in-law ; ttasw 01 susta, fathei-in-law, As terms of abase they convey 
the idea that Lhe poison using them has been on more than intimate terms with the sister or 
the daughter o£ the pet son tukhessed, 
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for ages imposed, in connection with the mandate of Rajput gills. Tide fonte 
derivata eludes, As to the actual practice of the crime: when, how, and by 
whom it is perpetrated : what the means are—salt or opium, strangulation or 
inanition ; all such matters are involved in considerable doubt. Direct evi¬ 
dence is very inreiy attainable owing to the extreme piivacy with which the 
domestic life of the guilty clans is invested and to tho difficulty of sccuiing 
trustworthy testimony. Hence it is that conviction is so raioly secured even 
where there is mm.il certainty as to guilt and indirect proof of complicity. 

f ' I do not think (but in tins my opinion must be taken quantum valcat) 
that infanticide is now directly practised in one out of every hundred por- 
cburned village* in Rasta and elsewhere : and I attribute tho cessation of tho 
practice wholly and entirely to tho wholesome .action taken under Act VII. 
oi 1S70. But T leal that indirectly the poison still liugois ; that to neglect 
and insufficient nomislimcnt at a certain age is due tho abnoimal number of 
deaths of female children among the guilty clans which is still observable. 
Time and education—and tlio growth of civilising influences—will doubtless 
help to remedy this ; and then, Imt not till then, will the social sanction 
supersede the legal, and tho voice of society condemn what tho law so often 
fails to detect and punish.” 

Convicts mipiisoncd through tho agency of tho police just described are 
JnJ1 sont to tho central prison at Benares or tho district 

jail at Basti itself. It has boon else where shown that 
though long-term piisoners generally go to tho central, and short-term prison¬ 
ers to the distiiet establishment, there is no fixed rule as to the exact length of 
which shah quhify tho convict for either.^ In lb7V>, five yeais after the 
formation of thudi^tiit'tjtho Basti jail lmd an average daily population of 137 and 
received 77G inmates. The principal statistics for 1K77 may be thus tabulated.—• 
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See Gaai., v , iiiiO (Utueilly). Long-term piiioiuna itro those whose term exceeds two years. 
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0P til g total number of prisoners 27, principally debtors, had boon impii- 
soiled by order of the civilcourts. A comparison oftiie number of admissions with 
the total number of prisoners during- the year will show that 420 of the latter 
had remained iu jail since foimer years. Of flic jail population generally, 9 
are entered as juvenile offenders, or persons mulct 1(5 years of age; 1,310 as 
between 10 and 40 ; 188 as between 40 and GO; and 15 as above the latter 
ago j but the age of the few remaining persons is not stated. The greator 
part of the avei age yearly expenditure on each piisouer consisled in the cost 
of bis ration h(Uh. 10-1-11 A). The loniaindor was made up of his shares in the 
expenditure on establishment (Rs 13-0-Si), clothing (Its. 2-13-11 }\ police 
guards (Re 1-7-6', buildiug aud repair* (Its. 4-5-0), hospital charges (Its. 1-0-8) 
and contingencies (Its. 2-0-6). The average number of effective workers 
tluoughout the year was 275 25 ; and of these most were employed on building 
or rcpaiis connected with the jail (09 25), ay prison servants (59 75), or on 
manufactures (9275) The previous occupation of the prisoners was in few 
cases such as to tit them for profitable work in prison, the majority having been 
agriculturists (923), moil of independent property or no occupation, and 
Government or domestic servants. Of non-agriculturists, a term which 
is presumed to include shopkeepers and luindiciaftsmen, there wcie only 
300. 

The lock-up for under-trial prisoner ifi at Basti an appanage of tlio jail. 

It had during the same year (1877) 1,568 different 

Lock-up, ° j \ • 

occupants, of whom 3S5 were nftei wards transferred 
as convicts to the jail proper; 1 and its average daily number of inmates was 

01 -a 

Following the usual older, wo should here pass to fiscal history. Bui tiro 

, fiscal history of Basti, down to its disruption fiom 

Fiscal history. . , , , . . , 

Gorakhpur, Jins been shown m the notice on the 

latter 2 As an independent district Basti dates only from the 6tli May, 1865. 
The current assessment of laud revenue lmd become current several years 
earlier. It remains only to show how tho area of each parganah was classified 
by tho survey preceding that assessment; to note what acreage was returned 
ns bairen, what as cultivated, and so on. The annexed table will effect our 
purpose at a glance:— 

1 The small proportion of persons transferred to tho jail proper is rather noticeable The 
proportion of those convicted must have boon much larger ; and why did so tew convicts find 
their way to prison? “The reason piobably is,” Wilton Mr Fuwlett, “ that during the latter 
half »f l B77, the scarcity half, the lattan took the place of the jitil as n punishment, 0 
2 Aboic, pp iJTli-UO. 
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Pnrgaunii. 

ARK A IN ACRES. 

UsjLsaussAHLn. 

Assessadlu. 

Total, 

II even uc- 
frec. 

Barren. 

Cultiva¬ 

ble. 

Old/al¬ 

low. 

Cultivated, 

Watered 

Lin wa- 
tc red 

Total euU 
tiv uled. 

Himijalvimi’ ... 

sue 

2.524 

4,517 

887 

0,798 

12,118 

19,1-21 

27 4 ia 

Alnghar 

4,042 

56,831 

58,815 

Not. shown 

1I7.7U 

51,505 

ICO 248 

292,686 

Ilimci 

0,014 

45,GG5 

73,233 

33,512 

120,353 

157,230 

277,683 

410,0 17 

Kusidjnir ... 

‘2,6 tO 


15,-2-25 

9,439 

1111,201 

96, 196 

141.397 

‘211,57 7 

Maluull it 

3,s(,S 

59,t»7 a 

32,3 >7 

14,794 

11)5 331 

10,Gj0 

135,984 

2 4(1,66 1 

Nng.ii' ... 

1,921 

15,7.19 


6,9 00 

75 301} 

11,968 

8)»,30 4 

138,578 

Amoeba 

4 490 

22.609 

39,182 

11,107 

80,919 

24 G87 

105,ti0(> 

183,0 4 

li.isti ... 

2 , 611 -* 

17,515 

29,782 

5.291 

9 5,7 73 

17,373 

1 13,"16 

108,142 

Total 

Ub.fiau 

a«Vi 17 

101,751) 

... 

707 1)13 

311,1) 7 

1 .049.4 u) 

1,794 3 HI 


These figures have been taken in the case of Mughar fiom the settlement 
Itoport, 1 am] in all other cases from the Boaid’s leview of tho assessment. 
21 nt they can be regarded as approximate only. It lias been found impossible 
to reconcile their grand total with that of the late official statement (1878) 
shown at p, 572. But the difference is more than accounted for by the 
diffeience m the total area of paiganah Batisi. 


The term of tho current assessment expires on the 30th June, 1889. Its 

„ , demand was in some cases progressive, attaining- a 

Collodions and . , . ^, TT , , , , 0 

maximum about 1873-/ 1 «. How well it has worked may 

be shown by the following account of collections and balances fm ten years :—• 


Year. 

Demand. 

Collec¬ 

tions 

% a 

w » 

• a 

l'AltTIOUMll.S 

Heal, 

or ha la 


Percent¬ 
age nf 
balance 
on de¬ 
ni and, 

In train 
Of liqui¬ 
dation 

Doubt 

ful. 



US 

Kb. 

KM 

Kfl 

Its. 

Hu 


Its, 

16G8-(*9 

10,21,887 

10,16.133 

0,261 

,, k 

4,810 

1,4 44 


•01 

1800-70 

1 0,20,01 1 

10,14,119 

5,692 

M • 

4,911 

C81 


•6 4 

1879-7 1 

10,211,77 7 

10,10,790 

9,981 

4,060 

, tl 

,,, 

6,315 

•98 

1B71-T2 

■ 0,17,787 

10,14,744 

.1,013 

72 

... 

2,971 


•30 

1872-73 

10,14,9-11 

10,10,9 Cl 

3,980 

8,560 

2C8 

222 


•39 

1873-71 

13,20,281 

lVG,t7D 

44, US 

42,069 

899 

255 

*-* 

3-34 

1874-75 

18,19,915 

< 3,18,4 86 

1,429 

400 

784 

193 

4G 

•|0 

1876-76 

13 ’20,085 

13,19,647 

633 

171 


... 

307 


1870-77 

13,19,0-t 1 

13,19,308 

243 

... 



213 


1877-'0 

13,19,51 1 

13,18,-201 

1,253 

1,228 

• - 

>• 

25 

■00 


5 At a«seR9!iicnfc Mnghnr confined 29 tappas, of winch 9 ( Annin Rnlmd, North llnvch', 
Sutgawnn, Q.ilnWmd, Bhmsnnd, JihiuleHiui, Sums, Pnchauii, and Khajuil) have reimuned m 
Urornklipiir. The figures for the other 20 , which were Included in Dnsti, have beta added 
logoilid and shown in llic above tabic. 
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Throughout the district the revenue becomes due in four instalments, pay¬ 
able on dates when the garnering of the various crops 
Instalments of revenue. bas brought rents into the landlord's pocket. The 

two first or autumn payments are made on the laths of November and Janu¬ 
ary respectively, the two lust or spring payments on the lsts of May and June, 
The tenures of the proprietors who pay this leveuueinay be classed under 
four heads :—(1) the zo mintUiri, and (.2) the 'jpa.iUda.ri> 
l’ropnetiuy tenures. which haviug been dosciibed before 1 need not be 

described again ; (3) the birt, and (4) the drdzi. Mr Thomson gives the 
following aunlysis of the manner in which these forms of possession are distrib¬ 
uted amongst the different pniganas :— 


PftvgfuinU. 

Zarmn- 

dari, 

I'ATTIDAKI. 

Birt. 

Arfijil, 

Pcifed. 

1 hi per- 
Jut. 

Rusulptir 

JJftnsl 

Biunyukpur ... .. 

Mapu ... ... 

Unati ... 

Mnliaull ... ... 

Miighur ... ... 

Amoilm 

Total 

Villupes. 

Villages. 

Villages, 

Whole 
v lllngcs 

Pm t9 o£ 
VlllftgOB. 

Rnrti o£ 
villnges. 

200 

301 

]<>' 

1G6 

334 

472 

76 

517 

429 

1,448 

06 

5 

199 

138 

260 

Mi 

Ml 

0 22 
06-* 
487 
1,399 


HI 

31 

•3 

41 

04 

1 

2,172 

2,595 

2,770 

85(1 
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143 


From tins it will be seen that, while prevailing in the south, imperfect 
pattuhin is in the north absent. “ In many of the pattidfrn villages of the latter 
tract,” adds Mr. Thomson, “the lands held in common consist merely of tho 
village-sites, tanks, groves and wnsto. Bhayachnia tenure is everywhere 
unknown.” 

Il is usual to contrast the birt tenures with the fiefs of the feudal system; 

but, as m most cases where Euiopean is compared 
with Indian, the comparison is too general. Some 
forms of birt no doubt resembled feudal holdings, but others did not. In 
order to prove this double proposition we need only examine the five forms of 
birt which once existed in Basti, Of these, four have been described in tho 
Gurakhpur notice 2 

* Gazr, IT,, 222, and V., 015-16. 


3 Supra, pp. 306-98, 


















The jnvan "birfc was there defined as “ an assignment of villages made to a 
cadet of the r&ja’s family, as a peipetual subsistence for himself and his liens." 
Tiie grand difference between this and the fief of mediaeval Europe is that the 
bond between lord and vassal was primarily one of blood-relationslnp. Like 
the teuures of Riijpiitiiua, the jowan was “founded on the principle of family 
partition, and not on that of securing great military leaders." 1 Nor did it 
demand from the vassal so complete a nnlitaiy service as in Europe. Complete 
homage it no doubt implied; for in Bash the raja was comparatively a greater 
man than in Riijputnua. Save perhaps m Nagnr, he bore no brother near 
the throne. The authority within thou* own domains of Ins vassals was 
limited. Tho pretensions of the independent Rajput baron f who oxcepb 
in time of peace regarded tho r<i)a as his cousin, who claimed as of right 
a cousin’s share in the land, would have ill been tolerated here. Against 
such pietensious the most jealous precautions were taken in tho north, 
■wlnne ruled the Bunai rajas. These chiefs seldom made jewan grants to 
any save illegitimate kinsmen, who were precluded from rivalry by their 
slender chances of succession. But in the south such grants wore not so 
lave. 

Tho maiwnt and sankalp birts were still freer from tho obligation of mili¬ 
tary service. Tho first was a landed compensation made to the family of a 
dependant slam in tho raja’s wars ; tho second was a globo giantcd to priests 
for the safely of tho grantor’s soul. The so-called muhaddam birt, again, 
depended on service, but on service of the least military kind. Tho birtiya 
was in tins case not a feoffee, but a steward. His tenuio depended on tho 
rather one-sided contract by which lie, the headman (mulcaddam or maJUo) 
of the village, had undertaken its management on bclmlf of the raja. Tho 
contractor was allowed to reserve for himself 7 per cent, of the aron, while for 
the proceeds of the rest he accounted to bis lord. But the arrangement lasted 
only during the nija’s pleasure ; it arose solely from the raja’s convenience, 
Not till the clcaianco of a forest tract was needed did he find himself forced 
to concede greater permanence of tenure. To encourage auluous reclamations 
bettor teims were required The contractor therefore received not only an 
advance, but a deed securing his future possession. In this deed was recog¬ 
nized his right to retain a tithe or a quarter of the cultivated land, and tho 
whole of the manonal dues (sdir). But when land increased in value, the 
raja began to receive instead of giving an advance. As his necessities increas¬ 
ed, he demanded huger and largoi sums of purchase-money, making in return 
> Elphiiiatoiio’s History of India , Bk, II, chap. 2 , 
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larger ami larger concessions to the birtiya. But the usual arrangement 
was that the latter should receive 20 per cunt, or one-fifth of the yearly 
assets. 

The only really feudal birl was in fact the miirchabundi, 01 wardenship of 
tlio marches. Murchihandi means cntienching; and the murchabamli bhtiyas 
wore a real entrenchment against northern invaders. The nija settled some 
ti usteil Rajput family on a border tract; and in retuui for the giant they were 
bound to guard Ins lion tier, to solve him m wai and to swell his retinue in 
peace. Instances of this lernuc are afforded by the Rajput villages of Aleh- 
noni, Khunnion anil Oliilia, all in Bansi. In Uoralchpur noue ot tlio land is 
apparently forthcoming; and in tlio notice on that di&tuct the imu'cliabumli 
hut was not montimiod. 

Such, before 183 j, wcio the different forms of but. Rut long before th.it 
year the hereditary ami transferable rights of all birt'kolilcns had bucuine fully 
recognised ; ami in that yeai, as alrondy noted, the Board of Revenue decided 
that all birfc-hoklors must bo deemed pioprictois of the villages held by 
them. With tliom have over since been made the engagements for the land- 
tax. At the settlement of 1830 they wore still bound to pay their ancient 
chieftnms a scignoialty (otuiliketna) of 20 per cent, on their revenue. But this 
fee lias since boon reduced to 10 per cent. It is paid into the Government 
treasury along with the revenue; ancl in some cases, where the former payee 
has been attainted for treason, is credited to Government itself. Tims in par- 
ganali Basti tlio State receives tlio seig no rally of the rebel nija of Gomla; and 
in pargauah Nagav tlio soignoralty of tlio rebel r.ija of Nagar. The ancient 
chiefs and Government are now in the position of the superior proprietors 
called taoMufoulai's ; while the birt-holders represent then bisivuddrs or sub- 
propiictovs. 

The word unhi, the plural of tlio Arabic arz, simply means lands; and 

, , hero as olsewhuio is used in that general sense. Bat 

Aru/ia. . . . 

it lias also, us applied to a tomi or tenure, a special 

moaning. An uiazi was a portion of a village or estate granted or sold to 
some owner or owners whom bars of rank or blood severcd from the original 
landlords. It therctui'c enmo to be regarded more or less in the light of a 
separate estate, and in some cases the arazi-hoider pays the revenue due on his 
holding direct into the treasury, in others, however, lie is compelled to adopt 
the more usual course of paying it through the Itunbanhh', the landholder 
whom, when tin si o arc moro than one in the village, Government holds icspo ri¬ 
sible for the land-tax. 
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Having* "briefly described tlie principal proprietary tenures, we proceed to 
give some account of the principal proprietary fami- 
IcRrtmg landed families, py K0 doing wc shall give also some idea of the 

castes whoso acres are broadest. 

The raja of Bda&i ropresents a family winch has not only given rdjas to other 

places, but has also absorbed the possessions of other 

Enins of Jliinsi ,. _ ... , , ,, , , 

lAjaa. Its origin is tutcud now to the I'anjab, now to 

Garb will, now to Biiudelkhaiul, and now to Assam. But traditions as a rulo 
agiee that the Srinagar from which its ancestor came was some place in the 
far north-west. This ancestor was named Chandra Sen or Singh. His date 
ranges according to the best authorities 1 from 1200 to 1350 A.D. Ho claimed 
descent from the Solar dynasty of Ajudliya, and there is some reason for sup¬ 
posing that he was a JDikshit lliljput. Gut according to other accounts his 
tube woie Nailtumbh Rajputs, ami therofoio probably a branch of the Chau- 
hiins. The legend runs that, having incurred the displeasure of the reigning 
Muslim emperor, he was thrown into prison at Dulili. Rut, having used his 
influence, in suppressing a revolt, ho was ldoased and rewarded with the title 
of Suruot. This title, about whose exact origin and meaning accounts differ, 3 
has ever sinco been borne by his tribe. 

Now, while Chandra Sen was in prison, a TiwAri Dr Ah man from Chittia in 
tins district had foretold his rise to greatness. On lus release, (his same Brah¬ 
man advised him to push hia fortunes in the direction of Gorakhpur. The two 
came to llnuti togother; and Chandra Sen had soon conquered or cowed into 
submission all the looal chiefs north of the Kuan a. How ho extended lus pos¬ 
sessions into Gorakhpur, overcoming by guide the Domkatsirs or military Brah¬ 
mans. has been told elsewhere. Mai vying a daughter of the Biseu rAja of 
Mojliauli, ho by her left three sous Of those Jagdhav Sfth became rfija of 
Sat.isi in Gorakhpur; Jai Singh, lAja of Maghar in this district; and Randhfi' 
Singh, r ijft of Auaula or TJnvval in Gorakhpur. The title of Satftsi was for¬ 
feited for ticason in the gioat rebellion ; and the lfija of Mughar or Bausi is 
now tlic senior titled chief of the house The junior branch of Anaida is still 
however in existence. Chandra Sen is said to have left a fourth and perhaps 
illegitimate son, Bijai Singh. On him his brother Jai of Mughar bestowed a 
.large domain now embracing some I 00 oi 500 villages in Magiuir and llasiilpur. 

1 Mo'isr^ ,f 11, IlKinHim ond E I). AleMuxlor. Sumo account of tho family will bofonml above, 
PP; '1 l, jo i, 181-no .uni HO ; m Mi, \1 ymuj’s fii tt/cmcul llrpoil ol i>m tmimli iluiisi ,■ a nil in Iho 
ollirtul Ihijn-t un-l IV.uvtibs nf liip A' II P. Fm fjcnorRl notices of UicSu units lioro nncl ijlae- 
wlunc “100 Slid ring’s (7ns lei ami Tribes of ZJciinics, articles “ Nutklinilill,” " EiJckJiU," flint 
“ Siti tiei llncliniiiiii’H Jimtci u In<hn, II., ami Mi. 0. A. Elliott’s Chronulc of Undo. Soo 
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This tract is known as the Bajhera. On it dwell Bijai’s descendants, the 
. ,,, „ . Bhniyas or Babin, of Rudhauli. For their rebellion 

m 1857-oS oue branch of this family forfeited land 
assessed with 11s. 8,808 yearly. But the confiscated estates were afterwards 
bestowed on Bhniya Kiishnpambltd Singh, the loyal head of the other 
branch. Krislmparsluid, who was certainly the most prominent member of the 
family in recent times, died last year (1879). 

The Maghar principality, to which Jail, succeeded on the death of his 

father, is credited by tradition with a 
ciicmfc of 42 kos or 84 miles. He and 
Ins descendants ruled it for about 300 
years. A list of those descendants is 
marginally given. But it should be 
remarked that a pedigree showing as 
many as 25 successions in as few as 
tinco centuries makes rather laigo 
demands on the credulity of the genea¬ 
logist It is the fashion in India to reckon generations as shorter than in Europe, 
where about three go to tho century. But even in India, four successive mon- 
nrchs of the same line have been known to loign between thorn 151 years 
(155G-1707). The last or 2otli raja on this list, llni Singh, died childless; 
but not before lie had adopted as his successor liis distant cousin, Hati or 
tSaus&v Singh, son of the r&ja of Aimilfi. Hull was succeeded in turn 
by each of lus tour sons, Madhu I,, Bam I„ IJJit II., and Bfinsdeo or 
Basdeo. 

By tho time that D&italeo had ascended the cushion, the Muslim armies of 
tho JJehli emperors had begun to invade the district. He, probably, was the 
r&ja of Maghar who was attacked and foiceil into tribute about 1579. At the 
same tirno Maghar became the quarters of a Muslim garrison, But whether 
BAnsdeo was then tho reigning prince or not, we know that he found Maghar 
unpleasantly crowded with tho imperial soldiery, aud that he migrated to a 
place called the Promontory (Komar). Being surrounded on almost every 
side by the Rdpti, his new homo was doomed a safe refuge. From his name it 
is said to have derived its modern appellation of Bansi. In just the same 
manner, in just the same century, anil perhaps with just the same amount of 
truth, tho great town of Bans Bareli is said to have taken its title from two 
brothers called Bfisdco and Bareldeo. 1 But Bftnsi is ns likely to mean tho 

1 See Guzr., V,, 653. 
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village of bamboos ns anything else. A legend which mnkcy &t Ivahir preilit-t 
prosperity to Bunsdeo if ho left Mag liar is probably an anachronism. Kabh' 
Rooms to have hied before 1450. 1 

13.instlco died childless, leaving, liowcvor, liis widow pregnant. His prime 
minister, a Hlmlcnl limhmnn of Shcrgmli’ near Bnnsi, seized the oppoit,unity 
of usurping the cushion. In his successful intrigues he was aided by the 
Kaiyntlis of Sawaidtind and Olntimia. Cut tlm mm lied for life to her fathe», 
tho Ohaubnn i :ijn of Mjmpnri ; and at that place gave Invth to a posthmnoi's 
son, Untan Singh As usual ui such legends, llatan on attaining manhood re¬ 
covered hn> p.i tn ninny, lie turn mg to Bast i with a few faithful followers, lie 
enlisted the aid of the Solauklu rayi of Katahla. J3y that prince's advice he 
settled tn a village which he called after his own name, Jlalanpur, and for 
.several years occupied himself m llio organization of a paly. At last his 
opportunity arrival. Through one of the usurper’s mistresses, who was mtib* 
giiing with one of the usurper’s slaves, he procured the assassination not only of 
that uMuper but of that usurper’s Kayath allies. Tie then succeeded to tlm 
hulk of Ids fathei’s power But the Muslims still remained at jM.igh.ir, and in 
their marches between Faizabiul and Goiakhpur continued to overrun tho 
south of the principality. 

In the stmy of Kuban's restoration there is much of the improbable. Tho 
commonplace of ancient romance, whereby a single youth survives to revivify 
iifaunlj, is twice employed. Tho Kfiyaths of S.i ward and and Ghitioua ai J o 
said to have been perpetuated by Ru ancostor who as a hoy had boon the solo 
remnant of llalun’s nni-.suevo, Tbeinja ot Katahla was an ancient foe of Biiirsi; 
and in those days such feuds were not lightly foigotten. Ilatanpur of tay^a 
Bdnkpar is placed m that nija's territory ; and au net of dominion such A* 
giving his name to a village would setueoly have been permitted to an adven¬ 
turer of a hated family. It h piobubla, however, that Llatan pm was not a, paid 
of Katahla In tho Livtitntes of Akbai' Ilatitupm and Katahla aio entered tw 
separate parg.uias, whicli in this pait of tho countiy generally meant snparato 
principalities. 'L’he inention of Uulanpur in tho Indian Domesday Book shows 
that Batons restoration must have taken place before 1590-1)8. The fact (if it 
be a fact), that Ins father left Alaghar not earlier than 1570 would leave little 
time for the events narrated in tho legend. But if Alexander founded Alo.V- 
audua before he was 25, there is no reason why Rabin should not have founded 
Ratanpur at an equally early age 

Mlia follower* *ny \ ic inert noo veins, fumi 1 HI) to 11-19 , and accepling the liilter date 
ut tif lls U lb Wilson indicts Inm lloinisfi m the beginning oi the lilfccenth century* 

J Hint castle stood lullim what is nun iiudjhir village. 
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The Imtituics had hardly named Katahla ns a separato tract before it 

Annexation of Kittahla «as absorbo.1 m ltotiinpur-WusL The „Vj» ,1,« ha.l 
befriended Rat an died, leaving a widow ami an infant 
son. The brother of the late prince sue needed by usurpation, while the widow 
and her child tied But when the f JTn Aii of Chitfcia, a doseinidunt uf that Ti- 
wuii who had brought Chandra Sen to the district, pledged his writing for their 
safely, both widow and child returned. The latter was shortly afterwards 
murdered by his uncle; and upbraided by the bereaved mother, the Tnvari 
died of remorse. But on his deathbed be bade Iris boir avenge the murder which 
his negligence had permitted ; aad when the funeral rites were over that heir 
sought rnjn TlnUn. Bn tan was easily persuaded to turn his arms against his 
nsui pmg neighbour. Sullying forth cm pietonco of hunting, he attached and 
slew the viija of Kntahln, who was fishing with a few friends. And Katahla 
itself was at once annexed to his own domains 

When llatan died is unceiUin. By one account his death occurred in 
nmi of Hnsulpur 1527 ; By another he is said to have annexed Katahla 

in 1530 1 ; but from wliat has preceded it will be scon 

that both dates are probably a tong lifetime too early He was succeeded 
by his descendants, rajas Toj II., Makrnnil II. or Alukrnm, Sakai, Par tab IT., 
Kunj, and Bam II. Before Ins death in 1710 the last bad tieacbciously slain 
and seized the lands of Kcsari, lvulhiins raja ofUnMilpur. 

This Bum had two sons, The older, Bhagwnnt, was slain in his father's 
lifetime by the loving Banjura freebooters who had now begun to lmrass 
the north of the district. 3 The younger, Madhu II, succeeded,but his rule was 
constantly disputed by Toj, son of the deceased Blingwant. Peace was at 
length rcstoiod when Miidhu promised to abdicate after a certain term of 
years in favour of Toj; but before the expny of that term tho death of Ins 
uncle had already put the nephew in possession. After a reign of twenty 
years Toj II. was succeeded by his son Banjit; but now bogau another 
internecine conflict. Banjit’s younger biothcr Daljit revolted, was defeated and 
ivas imprisoned. Escaping after seven years ho took service with tho Chandol 
nija of Sliiuuijpiu' in Oawnpoie, 9 who appointed him manager of certain estates 
in Oudh. Hero Daljit had the good fortune to save the wife of the reigning 
nnwiib fi om tlio hands of some lloliilla niamudeis ; and the grateful Sluijdnid- 
daula (1750-75) lent him a force wherewith once more to try liis fortunes in Bnsti. 

] The fir.-ifc statement is made m Mr, Thomson's notes ; the second in the Itajeis and Nau&bs, 
Tho ehionology of lhe lafcttu authority is, however, little to he trusted. It brines Chandra Sen 
to in iho ri'ifii of Shuhj.ihnn (IG38-5S) •, adds 33 generations i and after lliis addition 
Informs us Hint liutun “ becnniu liija of Itatuhlii in 1600.’' fl See above, pp, 444-4G ami 44r7, 

J Eor n long account of the &bjur£jpnr family see above, pp. 60-57 
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The rival brothers mot at P.iiighalughut, .about G miles east of Pariah 
Socking ouc another out, they fought a single combat m which ftanjH wag 
slain and Daljit mortally wounded. The unexpected death of both claimants 
led to a compromise by which Bansi became, like Sparta, a land of two Icings. 
BaUftdur and Sarabjit, the infant sous of Ranjit and Daljit. respectively, were 
set up as joint nijas. To the formoi BAnsi and to the latter Narkata were 
a^rnned as rem deuces, On the death without issue of Bahadur rn 1777/ inn 

O 

bnitlior and successor Jagufc attempted to dotluono Sarabjit. The rosult was 
tlial, calling in the aid of Lho Butwal nija, G Sarahjit defeated and slow him. 
Thus were once more united the two parts into which the Bfrnsi domain had liecu 
divided. But that domain was greatly diminished by the rock loss prodigality <yf 
its now sole owner. Towards the close of the last century Sarabjit bestowed 
no loss than 087 villages around Bnkhira on an illegitimate son, the ancestor 
of tlic rebellious Biibu of that place. On the attainder of the latter in 1858 
tlveso villages became confiscated to Government. 

Sarabjit himself died childless, but not beforo ho bad adopted as his hoir 
a son of the now veiy distantly related iftja of Anaula. The now chief, Sliri 
Pmkusli Singti, was .succeeded by his son Maldpfil; who, dying childless, was 
succeeded by 1 its brother Mahendm. During the great rebellion r/ija Maliemlra 
distinguished himself by his loyalty to Government. For his services lib was 
lewauled with the Companionship of the Star of India and with the forfeited 
estates of the rebel r;iju of Nagar. He was succeeded in 18G8 by (ho present 
I’.ija Rsitn Ilf. Like the other rajas of the district the chiefs of Bansi wcreonco 
independent princes ; like the oilier rfijns of the district, they arc still exten¬ 
sive landholders. Their estates in parganah BimVyakpur Fast/ Bansi, llasul- 
pui, Maghiir, Basti, and Nagnr, pay the State a revenue of Its. 5G,0()0. Their 
principal seat is Narkata on the Rrtpti, just opposite Biinsi, 

Something of the Siitajbansi nijas of Mabauli, wlro about three hundred 


Jlnjau of Miihiuili 


years ago wrested that pargauah fiorn the aboriginal 
Itajbbars and Tlmrus, has been, said in describing tlio 


Sura] ban si Mjputs themselves. Compared with tho Samots of Bdusi, those 


Mabauli Rajputs arc a comparatively modern house. While claiming Ajudhya 


as their prehistoric home, they admit that tboir re-arrival in this noighbour- 
hood dates no earlier than the sixteenth century. Whether there be truth in 


1 1185 of the hmvest rera. 2 Mr, Thomson saya ndzim, tlmfc ia deputy of the Oiullj 

Government. Hut the Butwal riija whs nfc this time practically independent. Under tho 
stiv.eviunty of Oudb the rajas were, tvs above shown (p, 440), tributaries, not subjects The 
liiitwiil rnjn some eleven years Inter wnped wur ou his own account with the riija of fc’utasi. 
And it niiiy be doubted v lietlier the nawnbs of Oudli would lmve ventuied to keep n deputy 
in his duiuams. 2 Of Gorakhpur. 
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their assertion that they came from Kumaiin is doubtful ; but it may bo con¬ 
ceded that they wore led by two brothers named Alakdeo and Tilakdeo. 
Slaying ICaulbil the Uajbhar, and annexing his lands, those chiefs thereby 
gained a goodly nucleus for their later acquisitions. From some later emperor 
of Delhi their descendants obtained the title of Pill, which is still suffixed to 
the names borne by members of the houso. Amongst those descendants is 
the present raja of Mahauli or Malison, Bhawam-Glndlun Pfil, Mtihauli villago 
was the old and Mnhson is the present seat of his family, His estates, lying 
partly in pargaualis 'Linda and Akbarpur of Faizabad and partly in parganahs 
Mahauli and Jtn.siiljmr of Basli, pay Government a land-tax of Rs. 22,000. 
The Mahauli family has extensive ramifications in the south of the district. 
From tins stock spring the Biibiis of Siktar aud Matauli, of Parsuin, Harihar- 
pur, Jaswa), Blninpuv, Shtii, and Riimpur. Half the villages of pavganah 
Mahauli are in truth held by members of the raja’s clan or by grantees (biviiyu) 
of former lsijiis. 

But besides the Mahauli clan there are other Surajbansi families who, while 
jum other SGrnjlmnsl claiming the samo general ongin, invaded the district 
at other times and from other places. Such are tho 
Sfirajbansis of pavganah A mm ha, whose ancestor KAnlnloo migrated from 
Faizabad early in the seventoeuth cenlmy. According to one account ho 
came hither aa a follower of his kinswoman, a Jaipur princess who had 
wedded the emperor of Delhi But this is merely another version of the story 
which bestows Amoiha on a Kuyatli favourites of Akbar’s Kachliwuhin wife/ 
Tho more trustworthy tradition tells how, after assisting a Kayath to expel the 
Chavs and become raja of Amorim, Kmilideo claimed somo portion of tho 
booty for himself. This was at length conceded to his son Kansnaruyan, who 
by compromise with the Kayath raja obtained the eastern half of the parga- 
nali. But with half the Surajbansis did not lest content. Slowly but surely 
ousting the Knyaihs, they became, what they are still, the dominant landhold¬ 
ing body in Ainorha. 

The itijas of Basti belong to the same stock of Kulhans Riijputs as those 
Rasiilpur ldjas wiio weie extinguished by tho house of 
Btinai, But of this, to judge from the account sup¬ 
plied to tho official Rajas and iYuwdbs, they seem themselves unawaie. That 
account is to the effect that a Rajput named Madhu Singh had inherited from 
his ancestor Gardhi certain lands annexed without imperial warrant from tho 
Bliars of pargauah Bast). This Mddhu was in 1330 defeated and dispossessed 
* Census Report of i 860 , note on castes of Gorakhpur and Basti, 2 Supra, p. 442, 
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by Udhardj Kullifins of Bliagnlam, who by implication must be belli to have 
acted with the sanction of the Dolili emperor, from Udhaitij, who before Ins 
death hail annexed tlio whole p.ugauah, is descended the present rfija. 

This statement eirs perhaps on the side of modesty. It leaves out of sight 
the fact that the Basti domain is a loimumt of the KulInins kingdom, which 
once extended from the heart of Bahraich to the heart of this district. Mr, 
Thomson tiaces the foundation of that kingdom to one »Soj, who with his 
brother Tej came from a village south-west of Dolili. The Ouclh Gcuetlcev 
lnings Soj or Saliaj from Baglana, the western fiontier of the Narbada valley, 
in the time of the Tughlak emperors (1321-1*112). In oilhor case the tradi¬ 
tion of Sej’s treacherous auucxation is tlio sauiG. Ugrascn, the Dum ifija of 
Gouda, demanded his lovely daughtei in marriage. Dissembling Ins rage at 
the proposed mfeatlianoe, the Kulhiins made preparations for a wedding ; bub 
at the wedding-feast drugged and slaughtered Ihe whole of the bridogroom’s 
party. The story is common enough. It accounts, m Goiakhpur, for tlio des¬ 
tination of Domkatiirs by Sarnets ; and led Buchanan to suppose that it was 
the Kullitins, and not the Sarnets, b}' whom the Domkatiirs were overreached. 1 

But however the Ivulhfins kingdom was established, we know that it 
included not only most of Gouda and Bahraicli, but parganalis Rnsiilpur and 
Basti of tins district. According to Basti tradition Rasulpur was bestowod 
on Tej, the brother of Soj ; but it not long afterwards rovertnd to the lino of 
the latter. Tlio remainder of the kingdom was retained by Soj himself, who 
distributed it in fiefs each seven miles long amongst his principal knights. 
About tenth 3 m descent from Sej was Achalnariiyan, who granted paiganuh 
Basti to his cousin, the ancestor of the' piesent rfija. And hero, so far as the 
rajas of Basti are concerned, the history of the Kullitins tribe might cease. 
But nothing can ho lost by telling briefly tlio fate of its other branches, 

King Achaluarayan is a villain of local romance. The last act in his career 
of unbridled tyranny was to cairy off to Ins castle in Gouda the maiden 
daughter of a small Brahman gentleman. The outraged father pleaded us 
vainly as the father of Clnyseis ; and his vengeance was more complote. 
Starving himself to death before the gates of the oppressor, ho bofhre death 
pronounced a curse on that oppressor’s dynasty. His ghost sought the Saiju, 
the faithful friend of Bialmians, and prevailed on that river to avenge lmn. 
The Sarju sent up its bed a lofty wave which washed into nonentity the wicked 

1 Eastern Iwh<i, II , -J01 ; supra, .‘ICO, 406 ; Ontlh Gazetteer, J., 5i0. 2 The TiciJiu rccs Of 

the Uimbi ipnir and Chhcihvuui inuuhes 111 Gouda show seven nnd tluilecu generations 
respectively. The Gouda menu is fcbucJfore tell 3 and by iinsla tuidilwu nlao AuiiiUmirnymi 
isastenlh in descent horn So] J 
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king, In’s castle and his household. There followed several ycais of anarchy; 
during which the kingdom was broken up amongst contending chieftains 
But Sakat, the posthumous son of Aclialnamyun, succeeded in retaining a small 
domain which included Babhidpair in Gouda ami Iiosulpur in tins district. 
Babhnipnir became the fief of a younger son, ami at tire death of Kh’ftt, the 
the thud descendant of Sfkat, Rnsiilpur alone rowoiuud m the possession of the 
direct line. Raj pur m that p.u’gnnali was the capital of the principality. But 
the fifth successor of Kirat, Kcsari Si ugh, lost, as abeadyscuu, both life and 
lands to the rdja of Btlnsi. 

The luckless Kcsari left an infant son named Chhataipfd, who on attaining 
manhood obtained from Dehli a warrant reinstating him in Ins father’s pos¬ 
sessions. But finding himself unablo to enforce the warrant, lie lotired to 
Babhnipair, where ho was recognised as isrja; and the present iftni of Bablmi- 
pdir is his representative. His uncle, the brother of Kcsari, submitted to tho 
rhja of Bunsi ; and left descendants who may still he found in Ohaukaddrq 
Shfihpur, and Awainia villages. But of all direct nude descendants from the 
ancient Sej, the Basti rajas are tho most important. Their estates m p&iga- 
nalw Ha veil and Dhuritip/u of Gorakhpur, in pntganahs Basti, Amoiha, Nagar, 
Mahauli, and Magliar of' this district, pay Government a revenue of IU 33,142. 
Their s*eat is at Basti. Tbd present raja is Maliesh SHUbakhsh Singh. 

Besides tho three existing houses of' rajas, tho a were within tho last quar¬ 
ter ccntuiy two others winch, though extinct in their 
Houses of Nng.ir and or titled branches, have not altogether perished* 

These wore tho Gautams of Nagar and the Kiiyaths of Amorha. The ances¬ 
tor of the Gautams, jagdeo or Jagatjot, is said to have come hither from 
Southern India, but is more likely to have come from Argal in Fatchpur. 
Talcing possession of a dozen villages which ho had received as dower with 
Ins wife, he found the neighbourhood of Nagar ruled by a Domkatur or Blrar 
rjija named Badal. This Badal, othorwiso Laila, had named Nagar Lailapar ; 
and bis father Raliila had named and fixed his 1 lead quarters in a village 
called Rahil wnra. Jagdeo expelled Badal and built a castle on tho shore of 
the Chdirdu lake. He is said also to have named tire principality, which lib 
now founded, Aurangabad Nagar ; but the first part of that name was proba¬ 
bly given much later, in the reign of Aurangzib (1G58-1707). Jagdeo’a grand¬ 
son, nij a Bhagwant Ruo, was skim by an Afghan governor; but bis son or 
grandson Charade Rtio expelled the usurper and recovered the principality. 
Chande’s great-great-grandson, lfrja Gajpati lido, fixed his capital at Gauesh- 
pur. Tho descendants of his biothers, whom he robbed of all their lands, 
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rnay lie found as landholders at Poiula, Bhainsi, and a few villages of the Basti 
and Hanna tahsils. 

That Gajpati’s brothers should havo had any lands of which to bo robbed 
may at first seem strange: The other gieat elans of 13;isti had a strictly 
monarchical constitution Thu rfija, the representative of the eldest branch, 
letamed complete authority over the whole of the ancestral domain. Arbi¬ 
trary assignments of land might sometimes be made fin the support of younger 
sons; hut those were puiely optional, were often revoked, and involved no 
sacrifice of the political suzerainty. With the Gautama of Nagar it seems to 
have been otherwise. Theiis was a JemoeiaHc form of inheritance. Mach 
cadet succeeded of light to some share of land ami some share of sovereign 
power. 1 Thus, of Oajpati’s eight younger sons, four obtained the Pi pm barony 
(tcinlluya), containing lit) villages ; while four others obtained that of Gancsh- 
pur, containing 5-1. Some of the descendants of the Pi pi a, chiefs rebelled in 
1857 ; and 12 of the villages therefoie confiscated were bestowed on Mr. W. 
Cooke, who during that troublous year had dosoned well of Government. Of 
the Gancslipur chiefs, three died childless ; but the descendants of the fourth 
may still bo found in vniious villages of pargana Nagar. Soinowliat reduced 
by the claims of younger sous, the Ganoshpur bniony was caily in this century 
sold foi avrenis of revenue. The pui el laser, Mrs. Fukien, widow of a gentle¬ 
man who was at once a medical official and a timbor-m orchard, sold it to 
Government. Ami Government bestowed it on some reclaimed Pinduri eos- 

sneks whose descendants still live at Ganeshpur. 

The younger sons of inja Iiarbans, who succeeded Gajpali, received in like 
manner a barony of UO villages, which they divided amongst themselves. In 
the tune of laja Atuhnr, the fifth descendant of Hurbans, other (50 were grant¬ 
ed away or sold for arrears of revenue. But by way of compensation, Ambnr 
robbed his kinsmen Nilml and llaghn of GO Two or throe generations later, 
or seventeen from raja Jagdeo, the. direct male line of tlic family failed; and 
the head of a collateral branch became raja. On the establishment of Biitish 
rule in 1801, one EamprakiVsh Singh hold the titlo The domain for whose 
revenue he engaged included 1 If villages; and he was allowed also a scignor- 
alty on the revenue of (52 others held by gtan toes of himself or former rajas. 
But Ins line was destined to a violent cud. His fourth successor, raja Jaipra- 
tfip, was slain in an affray with the landholders of Dong ra pur, while raja TJdai- 
pvatfip, Jaipratnp's brother and successor, committed suicide while awaiting 

1 TSio Hit no u us the cn'-r ith Hie Blscns of Maluulcwft a not very dislaut pargaimli in fclio 
adjommK disliui of liondtl. ate Ouch I„ j|0. 
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trial for rebelli.au in 1858. l'’or that rebellion the title and estates were con¬ 
fiscated, the latter being bestowed, as already noted, on tbe nya of Banal But 
Udaipialap's son B is limit 1 1 is still living. 

A (aoiuklipur tradition * makes the founders of tho STngar and Amoiha clynas- 

^ ties allies. But in describing them as contemporane¬ 

ous with Altbai (looG-l 005), it is probably just us mis¬ 
taken as m connecting Jagdco Gtcmlam with the Galilot liousc of Udaipur. 
The twenty-three generations with which tlie Nagar dynasty is locally credit¬ 
ed would argue a far higher antiquity than three centuries. According to 
Basti legend, the founder of tbe Amorim principality came hither some four 
hundred years ago. The Tharn aborigines of pargana Amorim, it says, liad 
been expelled by some Bliars, who fixed their capital at Choil-ktizi in tappa 
Rtmgarh. The last Blmr chief, Miumir, sought by force to marry the daugh¬ 
ter of a high Brahman living at Bsirhar. And to frustrate his honourable 
though highly insulting intentions, tho Bivahmau doctor, Bidy/idhar of Ajmlhya, 
summoned from Mirzapur a Suluiri Kayath named Riii Jagat Singh. Jagat 
hastened to obey tlie bidding of his spiritual master, and arriving in Basti slew 
Maniiir. For this act of valour Bidyftdhar rewarded the ICftyath with the 
sacred thread, which the Kuyath.s of Amoiiia have ever since worn. But this 
“ rewinding with tho sacred thread” is probably a mere phrase to express the 
idea that Bidyadhar consecrated Jugal as liijn, 2 As inja of Amorim, lie was 
recognized by the Dehli emperor. But ho was not long afterwards despatched 
aa governor to Gujniut, leaving his won Uodnij behind him ns regent. 

Dodnij was slam by ins father's ally Kmihdco Svirajbansi, who usuipod 
tho cushion ; but the interloper was expelled by Iv hem raj, tho second son of 
Jagat. Thmi tho Sii raj ban bis succeeded in killing Khemmj’s son and successor. 
But the next heir wont to Dehli, turned Musalmtin, and,like the converted luja of 
Majhauli, 3 assumed the name of Salim Khun. Having by this apostate device 
obtained the loan of an imperial force, lie returned and ejected the Itajputs. 
But it has been alioady shown that he or his representative was at last obliged 
to surrender half tho principality to KAuhdeu’s sou Kansnaifiyau, The turn¬ 
coat Salim was himself dethroned by his uuregenerate Hindu cousius, Karan 
and Ashkarau. But the reunion of church and state was, as we have seen, un¬ 
able to check the tide of Suiajbunsi aggression, The descendants of Karan 

1 Supin , p. 442. c If not (t Bciilinmu, almost gv cry inja is l)y courtesy a Kajpctfc j and 

ns a Efijput h entitlcil to wear llic sacred thmul. In days and. places of Hindu rule tlie founder 
of a dynasty avns eimsecriitod iiy sumo iiraliiutui, \vh» Invested Jinn with this tliread (j <!/ ‘ eo )> 
palntad Ins forehead with tho frontal wailc ( tUah ), and haded him as rdjti This explanation 
in given hacauso Air. White (Settlement Ile/ioti) remmis Jugal lvitll tho (l Bi-tlhWAUlcal 
tUrcftd” for “ preserving the purity of tho Brahman blood." 3 Supra, pi*. *40. 
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find Ashlcnran live in reduced circumstances at Chaim and Sikandaipur vil¬ 
lages. Another branch of the family oneo held the office of pavgauuh registrar 
(A •thi&ngo), which was forfeited for treason in 1857; hut still survives in 
TUdhaura village. 

, The last iiija of Anmvha, Jang Bahadur Ring'll, died in 1855. Ho was suc¬ 
ceeded hy his widow rfini Jagatiaj Kunwari, whose estates and title becaino 
forfeit for implication in the gieat icbolliou. The former were, in reward for 
hei loyalty, bcHowcd on the runi of JBasfi. 

In 1 elating tlio vicissitudes of l.ho house of BAnsi mention was twice mado 

of the CliiUni Tiwiins. Though neither rich nor 
The Thviins of ChUtuv . . . 

titled, these Brahmans can boast a pedigree as ancient 

and as noble as that of any family in Basti. When the three sons of rA.ja 
Chandra Sen became respectively ngas of Satasi, Mag bar, and Anaida, they 
respectively selected as their prime ministers the tbico sons cf tho Cluttia 
Tiwui'i. The descendants of the officials thus appoint ted may to this day bo 
met at tho capitals of tho thioc principalities—at Gorakhpur, BAnsi, and 
Anaida. But they still recognize nsthoir ohiefs those far distant cousins who 
still live at OhUtia of ftnnsi. Tho cordial understanding between the Ban si 
rajas and their lhahman friends has stood tho test of at least half a thousand 
years. The sons of Hholaiuith Tiwiiri, a late member of tho Ohittia family, 
still hold several villages which their father received from iaja Sarahjit. But 
against itself tho house of Ohittm is divided Fends and litigation between 
its various branches have been and still arc frequont. Yet, though such 
quarrels and the partition of their ancestral estates amongst many sons have 
deprived them of that union whioli gives atrcugllb tho Cluttia Tiw&rta have 
still gicat influence. It is doubtful whether tho whole family would now 
acknowledge any one man ns their head ; but ono of their best known representa¬ 
tives is named Achdiajiu'Uh. A kindred house, the Tiwaris of Madanpur in 
Jltinsi, are descended from ancestors who migrated from Majhawli on tho 
invitation of their Cluttia cousins. 

Basti is not one of those districts in which land changes owncis rapidly. 
\Ucuutiom ^ ^ iaH 110 large towns where ancient patrimonies may 

be squandered, oi where tho man of commerce may 
amass means to become a man of acres. True that m 1838, when the district 
was still a paifc of Gorakhpur, laigo areas passod into fresh hands through the 
Rebellion of anc.cr.lml landlords. The case of the Bakinra Biibu was abovo 
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cili (I. His comrade Ilahi Baklish Khan of Nandor was not ail ancestral landloul, 
l”d, b)->l many villages in the same luizaidons speculation of revolt. Hargovnic^ 
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Singh of Monlidawal foifoited about 20,arid Wali Muhammad (Jhaudhari of Tilj a 
40 or 50. But a rebellion hag occurred only once during British uile and i.s 
not likely to occur again. 1 Tho exact area which since the formation of the 
distnctlms boen transferred by more peaceable methods it would be extremely 
difficult to estimate, But the following table, compiled and shortened from 
those in the yearly reports of the Itevenuo Board, supplies other statistics of i\ 
hardly less important nature;— 

ALIENATIONS. 



nr oiiocn or oo put. 


Bf PBIF.UJ3 A It HA WOHWBNT OS IXnE- 
RITAKOK, 


180-1-05 
1800-00 
IBM)-07 
1807-08 
)B6ri 60 
1809-70 
1870-71 
1671-72 
1H72-7S 
1673-74 
187 1-76 
1876-70 
1870-77 
1*77-78 
ia?8-70 
1879-80 



In descending from landlord to tenant we must not foig'cfc that the former 

is often his own cultivator. The last fifty years have 
Cultivators j their enstea .... .. . , , . T , , 

in this respect witnessed a great revolution. It has 

boen elsewhere mentioned that Buchanan divided the population into four 
classes, of which none save tho lowest would either plough or reap. Tho land 
was owned almost exclusively by the highest, who called themselves ashrAf or 
nobles ; while the manual drudgeries of tillage wero scorn fully resigned to men 
of low degree, such as Kurmis, Mur a os, and Lodlis. In commenting on this state 
of affairs Briggs 2 predicts that the landlords tpustsooner or later betake them¬ 
selves as elsewhere to husbandry. And his prophesy has been verified. The 

1 DctnilH showing the revenue on nil lainls confiscated for rebellion will bo found below 
fDwnrds the close of tlun part of LLc notice. '‘Jja.nl-Un .w India, 210-20. 
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number of “useless mouths” is probably quite as great now as then. But the 
inciuase of population has produced many fresh mouths, which can be filled only 
by the labour of their owneis. Brahmans and Rajputs still prefer to let their 
lands; but in eases wlieie those lands are too narrow to support both a land¬ 
lord and a tenant, the landlord himself cultivates. Amongst the tillers of the 
sod almost every caste is now represented. Tho low cultivating tribes lately 
mentioned ate still, however, tho host and must numerous agriculturists. 
IS) ext perhaps in skill and numbers stand sever id classes common in the north 
of the district —the Alifis, Dhelpuras, and Trukia or Turkia Musalinans The 
last, a fairish race with blue-grey- eyes and boards more often brown than 
black, seem to be sparsely scattered all over the Tmtu belt of these provinces. 
Iu some lately cleared northern tiacts, where cultivators of these agricultural 
euatoft are also the landlords, tho result is a great gain to the general prosperity. 
Tuppa Ghos or Birdpur of Ban si, for instance, is owned chiefly by Kuimis, 
Mnrtios, and Trulaas. Though populous above tlje average, it is equally above 
the average m wealth. It exports grain largely. " Crime,” writes Mr. Wynne, 
(< 16 rare ; litigation almost unknown. The proprietary being merged in tho 
cultivating class, the burden of supporting an idle, profligate, and litigious 
body of zaminddi's is not thrown upon the laud.” 

As elsewhere tenants may bo divided into two classes—those with rights 
of occupancy and those without. Rights of occu- 

nnd tenures . 

pancy are heritable by descendants, hut can bo trans¬ 
fer icd in no other manner. And native nomenclature—not necessarily the 
liomonclaluie adopted in native translations of the statutes—has boon shrewd¬ 
ly jwAhawra vsi ea\Vmg VYm possessor of toTnanWigVit an hereditary (mmmisi), 
the mini that lucks it a noil-hereditary (gkair-maunisi) tenant. Neither of 
tlie.se classes lias in practice more than one subdivision. Occupancy tenants are 
distinguished info occupancy tenants proper and ex-proprietary tenants. But 
the Utter, who were cieatod by the Rent Act of 1873, have yet had little time 
to assort their existence; and speaking broadly, we may say that the lights of 
both subdivisions are acquired in the same manner. The occupancy tenant 
proper obtains his by continuous cultivation for twelve years as tenant; the 
cx-propnetaiy tenant, who as lus name shows was once a proprietor, by con¬ 
tinuous cultivation for twelve years as landlord. 

Tcnants-at-will, again, are sometimes subdivided into tenants of the land¬ 
lord and sub-tenants uf a tenant. Butin the rightsuf these two bodies there is 
no piactical difference ; and Mi. Thomson describes the last as rare. Rare, too, 
are those leasehold tenants who belong to neither of tho two classes already 
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mentioned ; who are neither tenants with permanent rights of occupancy 
nor tenants for ouo year only. In estimating the numbers and average hold¬ 
ings of cultivators we need therefore show but thieo great classes—the culti¬ 
vating landloul, the occupancy tenant, and the tenant-at-will. The following 
table, collated from the various settlement repents, gives the latest available 
statistics rcgaiding each of these clashes •— 
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The third column seems to accnsc Mr. Wynne of underrating the .strength 
of tenant right. Writing in 1801, lie assorts that to the northern parganahs 
that boon and the Act (X 0 f 18.50) which created ifc arc alike unknown. He 
liail heard on this subject hut ono opinion, which was that tenancy lasted 
only so long as the landlord plcnsod. But Mr. Wynne's statements are 
confirmed by Mr. Thomson, who adds that, though the existence of occu¬ 
pancy rights has at length dawned on the peasant, the peasant seldom fights 
for them in court. In case of disputes lie prefers to abandon his holding 
and migrate to some other village.. Nor is it the obstacle of leases which 
prevents the twelve-year tenant from claiming these rights. Leases are next 
to never granted. The arrangement between landlord and cultivator is 
generally verbal, the latter remaining as long and only so long as he pays his 
rent. 

Statistics for the two last columns of the lines for parganas Mahauli and 
Amorim are wanting. But by way of compensation, for three other parganahs, 
fuller details than tlio&o of tho last column can be given. Thus in Nagar the 
average holding of the cultivating zaviinddv landlord is 6 acics; of the 
cultivating bivtiya landlord, G; of the occupancy tenant, 3 ; and of the tenant- 
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Average sise of holding*. 


at-will, 3. Tn Basti the averages are for /nniindiirs 0 acres ; fur birliyas, 12- 
foi occupancy tenants, I; ami for teuants-at-will, 3. The Maglmr figmes 
avo for the first class, 10 ; for the second, II; for the third, 3, and for the 
last, 2 

For “ average holding" some such phrase as " allotment per head” would 
perhaps be more appioprialo. Throe or four acres is 
no doubt the quotient of the culthateil area divided by 
the cultivators. But in. Indian agricultural society partnership of In others is 
still the rule. One or two cultivating kinsmen club together, using the 
same scanty capital, fixed and circulating. And the average holding of such 
a firm, who way be legally considered as one person, amounts to something 
over o acres. That is about the area which, willnn the year, can be properly 
tilled by the common plough and the common pair of bullocks. 1 The 
importance of a cultivator, or in other terms the size of liis holding, is 
still measured by the number of ploughs ho uses. Witness the following 
quatrain 


“ Du>. hal rito \ d(It full tiin-ii 
Char hill ha hara fosdna, 
l)u hal kheli i eh /ml bit / i i 
Eh hal ac ’ bhull fmldri ” 

Ten ploughs, that is, make a knight; eight ploughs a squire; and four 
ploughs a substantial yeoman. For ordinary field-work two aio enough; 
but one shall suffice you for a garden only. Than one, indeed, a boo is 
better. Though this proverb speaks somewhat slightingly of the ono- 
plongli fraternity, it is certainly right in calling the cultivator with four 
ploughs, or over 21) acres, a substantial yeoman From such laigo hus¬ 
bandmen were taken in former days the headmen of the village, and to 
them is still and therefore applied, in the present day, the title of mukaddam 
or mahto. 

His ploughs m some cases indicate not only 'the amount of the rustic’s 
ihiilamh or plough sub&tnuce, but the amount of the rustic’s rent. In the 
touurcB. noilhcrn parganabs aie found holdings which, because 

their rental is assessed per plough and not per bUjka, aie known as “ploughly” 
(halbandi). The accomplished pen of the late Mr. Wynne has left us the 
following dcscnption of this tenure:—“Where it prevails there is no separate 
rcnt-iato on the different fields; but each plough in the village is taxed by the 
-zamtndur at fiom Its. 10 to Its. 22 annually. It generally happens, then, that 


1 Mr. ThniUBOn gne 1 5 ucrc^ as the urea which eaii bo easily oiiUiviucd liy a single plough, 
In the neigbboming district -if Honda, wntes tin* Oudh Guzcilrei (1 , 620), the uidiuary plough 
will suffice for tliu cultivation of between 5 and c acres. Hence our own estimate. 
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the cultivators form themselves into petty joint-stock companies, with so many 
ploughs allotted to each; every individual claiming lus abate of the profits 
according to the number of ploughs contributed by him to the joint-stock. 
For instance, if there arc 30 ploughs in a village, the lessee will perhaps keep 
six m his sir, 1 and the remainder wifi probably be divided into five tfiofa 2 of 
6 ploughs each. In ono of them there may bo two and in another a dozen 
shareholders, who cultivate all the fields of the thole, in common, and divide 
the profits according to tlio number of ploughs they possess, whether 
one or two or even half aj plough.” Half a plough here as elsewhere 
means a plough with a single bullock. The tenure thus described is met 
with m Bharnuli, Raithnulia, Bmlhaii, Manohaipur, and other villages be¬ 
longing to tappa Awa&uftn. of Ilasiilpur. But in Briusi it is still moio 
familiar. Universal in tappa Kop of that parganah, it is common in fcappus 
Klduikot and Dowiiichpdr, occasional in tap pas Dhebauua, Kbajalmi, and 
Budhi. 

Henfs are paid chiefly, however, by a rate per biglia, or by a lump sum on 
KciiU the holding. Cash rents are tho rule ; but, especially 

in tho northern or rice-growing pargatmhs, rents in 
kind are by no means uncommon. They are gonoral, for instance, in tappaa 
Dhebarua and Khajalmi just mentioned. On many holdings in the same 
locality it is the fashion to pay partly in money and paitly in crops. In such 
cases tho kind rents are paid on the late rice-fields, and the cash rents on the 
rest of the holding. Thus iu some villages of tappa Banjara Mr. Wynne found 
the land divided into plots of IQ bighas each, half that area being rented in 
money and half in crops. The cultivators had distributed themselves into small 
clubs or companies whereof each tilled one or more of these plots. Ecuts in 
kind are paid chielly by tho system known as hatdi, that is by dividing tho 
garnered grain between landlord and tenant. Tho ttnoshed and winnowed 
crop is arranged in heaps ( rds\ of which both parties take a certain number. 
In the north the heaps are five. The first is appropriated by the tenant, u to 
cover the expenses of cultivation,” Of tho remaining four half are lcceivcd by 
the landlord an>J h&lf by the cultivator. Here, therefore, the rent is fths of 
the produce, But iu the south six heaps are usual. The tenant gets, as 
before, choice of the first; and as before, at the autumn harvest, tho rest are 
equally divided. But at the spring harvest the landlord obtains two only of 
the fivo heaps remaining. Tims the rent for an autumn crop is -/ 7 ths, and for 
a spring crop £rd of the produce. The landlord has often, however, by tho 
1 i,a , or bin owu personal cultivation. 2 sliurcs. 

88 
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advance of Rs. 16 for the expenses of cultivation, forestalled the tenant’s right 
to the choice of the first heap ; and m this case his rent rises at harvest tq 
-5-ths, -f^ths, or according to the circumstances aforesaid. The advance is 
sometimes made in seed ; but the baig or bisdr customs, which regulate sucli 
seed-loans, are described elsowhcro. 1 

With suits for tho enhancement of rent the courts are rarely troubled, 
and cnlMnccmonta of Debt owed to the landloid, or traditions of subordina- 
rclU - turn, loader the tenantry submissive to his will. This 

yielding temper and the prevailing ignorance form, of course, strong temptations 
to exaction. Cafe in tho noitli a host of rival owners, who would welcome 
fresh settlers to their wide waste-lands, prevent the cautious squire from 
too greatly or suddenly increasing tho rents of his estate. It seems, neverthe¬ 
less, admitted tlut after the opening of the expired assessment landlords 
recouped themselves for enhanced land-tax by a proportionate enhancement in 
their demands on the tenantry Tho practice thus introduced was again 
observed when the term of the cuncnt assessment opened. But Mr. Thomson 
"believes that since then rents have been almost stationary. And this belief 
is to a gioat extent borne out by the statistics of enhancement case*. 
During 1874*75 there were hut 17 such cases for disposal j during 1875-70 
but 5 ; during 187(5-77 but 4 ; during 1877-78 hut 4 ; and during 1878-79 
but 22 . 

In most cases tho proprietor seeks to raise his income, not so much by an 
addition to vents as by an addition to those petty 
manorial cesses (abtvdb) which in every half-civilized 
society are a common feature of the lolalions between landloid and tenant. 
Of such irregular exactions a list lias been olscwhere 3 given. Some few of 
them may not, perhaps, offend European notions of equity. In the small 
ground-vent (•parjot, hekri or ghardwdn), for instance, taken from non-agii- 
culfcural occupants of houses in the village, there seems nothing unusual qr 
oppressive. But the bulk of these cesses are open to graver objections. Thus 
a domestic occurrence m the landlord’s family, or tho indulgence of Ills 
piiva.lt; taste for bricks and mortar, arc .seized as occasions for levying an aid 
or fine from the tenantry. In two cases Mr. Wynne ascertained that the 
income-tax imposed on the pioprietor was collected rateably and without 
a murmur from tho villagers. But such exactions are borne only up to q, 
coitain limit; and when overdone result m the flight of the cultivators. 
r |'ho villages owned by Go,sains, whose monastic vows withhold them from 
1 Gaxr, V., 635 (.Bareilly), iuul YII,, 126 Qlhuildiabaa). 2 Supta, p, .100, 
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this kind of extortion, arc always tho most densely inhabited in the 
neighbourhood 

The imposts just mentioned are oue of the causes which tend to maintain 

Condition of the ngii- the tenant’s present poverty. Another is the raiity 
of tenant-right; tor resistance to exaction can hardly 
be expected where revenged by ejectment at the end of the year. A third 
obstacle to agricultural progress is the uncertain demand for agricultural 
produce The enterprise of tho country lias not reached that point at which 
tradeis anticipate years of scarcity by buying in plentiful seasons; and at 
ordinary times, therefore, export is little encouiagcd. But these arc not the 
principal causes of poverty. Marriage expenses, the support of poof 
relations, the leligious necessity amongst Hindfts of begetting children, 
and the reluctance to emigration, arc more valid reasons for the general 
impucuniosity. In quitting her father’s house the daughter leaves behind 
her a substantial souvenir of debt. Tho comparatively modovn introduc¬ 
tion of the principle that the state should in times of dearth support 
the hungry is perhaps a step towards a lcgular poor law. But tho absemeo 
of any such statute has liitheito thrown a multitude of needy kinsmen 
on the hands of tho well-to-do. It has boea said that famine is tho 
horizon of tho Indian villager, insufficient food In’s foreground. From tho 
Account already given of such visitations it will be seen that the Basti 
peasant has had little to bemoan in tho way of famines. But insufficient 
food is tho certain fate of those who must almost all become fathers, who 
will almost none quit the ancestral village for some less crowded field of 
labour ekewhcie. 

It is nob for a moment admitted, however, that the peasant is as 
wretched as a fashionable pessimism represents him. Poor and indebted 
from his birth, lie It nows not better tilings; ignorant and unambitious, 
ho does not seek them. “ Oh, too happy the husbandmen,” cries Yugil, 

^ if they only knew their own blessings.” Tho Baati husbandman is not 
too unhappy, because ho does noL ltuow his own evils, Of the leisures 
and pleasures of life ho no doubt enjoys but little, Except through tho 
weary heats of summer, when agriculture is suspended, his life is one 
of almost unceasing toil. In tho sweat of his face ho truly indeed cats ilia 
bread. But he has so few appliances for otherwise killing time that his 
labour perhaps serves to keep him happy. Cultivation, moreover, is not 
the most unpleasant form of toil. Tho cultivator may not take an amateur 
gardener’s loving interest in the growth of his plants. But his money- 
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grubbing instinct is gratified as lie sees liis crop become worth daily so many 
more pieces of silver. 

Over the peasantry of other countries tbe Indian agiiculturisl can indeed 
boast many advantages. lu BiiLisli India the security ol lil'o and piopeity is 
greater than m most parts of Southern Europe. Though the mouths are many, 
food and tobacco are cheap. At most seasons little clothing is ictpurcd. The 
cold of winter nights is no doubt uncomfortably felt by the few who do not 
possess blankets ; but it is never sullicicntly severe to cause actual pain 
People who spend most of then* lives out of doors need little furniture. A 
roof to .shellor them bom rain in all they veipuve in the way of housing. Of 
the peasant’s character, as apart from his condition, it is beside our purpose to 
speak. Cut family affection is strong within him; his good temper and politeness 
aro innate; and who shall say that these gifts cannot do so mo thing to incroaso 
the general happiness? It is olaewhore 1 urged, as evidence against tho exist¬ 
ence of any general misery, that tho proportion of suicides to population is 
less in the agricultural North-Western Provinces than in the commercial 
England and "Wales. But this argument need not bo further pressed. 
If oriental8 fear death less than Europeans, they also perhaps fear less tho ills 
of life. 

If indebted ness is the lot of the tenant, it is none tho less tho lot of the 
land)oid. By both it is regarded as an immemorial custom, almost as a nocos- 
suvy accident ol existence. It probably causes its victims loss uneasiness than 
does a cough or a cold. By both proprietor and peasant it is inourml in much 
tho same manner, if tho lower classes aro averse from emigration, tho upper 
are avei bu from labour. But common to both is tho duty of maintainingthoir poor 
relations ; common to both an o.seessivo expenditure on weddings and a reck¬ 
less improvidence in most other matters. Common to both, it may bo added, 
arc a great lack of education and a .snuill ideal of comfort. But in bearing and 
social i ant there is a marked di If or mice between landlord and tenant. The 
former is descended ns a rule from a conquering, the lattor from a oonquerod 
race. Until tbe beginning of the British rule (1801) the latter was rather a 
villein than a freeman. Above the abject humility which was inherited from 
ages of ill-usage and oppiession he has as yot lacked tho vigour to raise 
himself. Traces of serfdom may even yot be found in the status of tho pro¬ 
fessional ploughman {hanouha). Tho lately published Oudh Gazetteer does 
not indeed hesitato to apply to this person, in nil its nakedness, the term of 
felave. 


1 Gdzr, VII, 116 (Farukhabiul). 
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His proper linmo is S&wak, a corruption of tlie Sanskrit S>*drrt&«, a pupil 
, , or votary. It is therefore identical with the title of 

Serf ploughmen. / 

fcarnogi, now bestowed on tlio Jains of l,ho district. 
But it 19 hero applied rather to the lien by which the servile status is acquired 
than to the serf himself; and tlio latter generally passes by the name of Suirafti, 
an adjective formed from Siiwak. The servitude of the Basil Saveaki is less 
permanent and therefore less real than that of his follows in the neighbouring 
district of Gouda There men in urgent need of money execute a deed by 
which, in consideration of a loan, they bind themselves and their posterity for 
ever to serve tlio lender. The sum for which he sells himself and his children’s 
children varies with the necessities of tho borrower ; hut seldom exceeds 200 
or falls short of 100 rupees. It is in fact about the price of a good pony. 
Hero, however, tho serf ploughman no longer sells his servicos for longor 
than one year. The term ia generally less, as «ill be seon from the following 
description of tho three kinds of Sfiwaki found in tlio distiiot. 

The tiluim ploughman 19 a tenant with a small holding, but no plough-cattle 1 
of his own Ho works for two days in the fields of another man ; and in 
return gets on the third day tho use of that man’s cattle and plough for his 
own fields. But oven \vhon his employor is also his landlord, his services do 
not absolve him from the payment of rent on his holding. 

The darmdhdddr is the serf of two masters. Half the day he works for ouo, ' 
and the remaining half for the other. His employment lasts for six months, 
fiom May-Jnuo to Oclobor-Novembor. Ho receives between Re, lj- and 
Re. 1^ monthly from oach employer; hut is liable to lmvo his pay cut for evory 
day on vvhioli tho rain stops his plough. 

The sdwakddr or chhntidn works throughout the year one plough for one 
master. Ploughing tliorofore for both harvests, ho gets at each a sixth of tho 
garnered and winnowed grain; while once in tho year ho receives alio a cheap 
blanket. Eastwards, however, his payment often consists in the privilege of 
tilling, with his master’s plough and catfclo, 15 biswds of rent-free land. The 
small but variable smn 1 known as his Suwak or bondage-money is everywhere 
paid in advance. Ifc bears no interoBfc and is repayable only when the sorf 
repudiates his yoko. But this ho seldom does. Mr. P. J. "White describes the 
possession of tho money as a strong moral bond which prevents as a rule any 
breach of the contract. And no doubt it is felt as such by a class who, though 
they deem ifc a duty to perjure themselves in court on behalf of their friends, 
are on the whole by no menus dishonest. 

1 From lie. 10 to Us. 26 geneinlly, but iu a few exceptional cases more. 
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Such is (he not unsightly outline of tho terms on which the plough-bonds¬ 
man serves. But tho colouring added by Mr. Wynne’s Sahdranpur Settlement 
Report is loss pleasant. Thoio lie calls the Gorakhpur-Basti Siiwahis u veritable 
serfs, bought, with their own consent, it is I mo, by the loan of a lump sum ; 
which, and the srtm advanced monthly for subsistence, they aro supposed to 
work out by their labour; and which, it is needless to stiy, ‘s never shown in tho 
zamindms' books as quite paid gff.” “ These men,” he adds, “lire in tho utmost 
squalor, with often not a sufficiency of eten tho most miserable food. A moro 
wretched proletariat it. would bo difficult to find in any country.” The actual 
slave?, described, by Buchanan as introduced from tho cast, wore never probably 
funn.d so far west as this district. They were oh idly Ivuvrma. Their thraldom 
was hereditary; they lived in their master's liouso, and woro not sufibred to 
intermarry with free persons. Concubines who aro virtually slaves aro now per¬ 
haps, as then, impoitod from the lulls for the harems of wealthy Musahnfms. 
The beauty of tlio fair mountaineers is not unjustly prized by dwellers in dis¬ 
tricts adjoining the foot of the Himalaya. 

In 18G3 Mr. 'Wynne drew up several elaborate and not uninteresting 
statements showing iho inconio and outgoings of threo different classes of 
cultivators. His calculations, now somewhat out of date, aro too lengthy for 
detailed reproduction hero. They will bo found in his lbi&filpur Settlement 
Heport (pp. 41 to 47) ; and we nood merely give tlioir geuoral results. Ilis 
first statement shows us the oullivator in easy circumstances, tilling .30 
Mghna with 5 ploughs, but saddled with a family of nino porsons. ITero tho 
receipts were fig. 47(J, tho expenditure Bs. 401, and tho balance al the closo 
of tho your Rs. 15. Tho next picture is that of a small cultivator with a family 
of 5 por.ious, a holding of 6 bigluis and ono plough : the receipts in this case 
being Its. 98-8 0, tho expenditure Rs. 95, and tho balance Rs. 3-8-0. Wo 
are finally introduced to a professional plough mini whoso holding and family 
are the sumo as in the second examplo. Ilia earnings aro Rs. 59-0-0, his spend¬ 
ings fis. 49-2-0, and his surplus at the end of tire year Us. 10-4-0. Tho two last 
classes of cultivators, whou uot occupied by their own fields, seek labour 
elsewhere. 

In considering the condition of tho agriculturist wo must uot indoed 

forget that he can ofton cko out the profits of his 
Wages , 1 

scanty holding by some non-agrieulfcurfil pursuit. 
Ho is often a fisherman or a currier as well as a husbandman. While his 
autumn crop is growing, watched by his old mother or his Utile boy, ho 
can work on the roads. The wages which lie earns in this faaliiou, as 
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well as those which repay moro skilled labour, are shown ill the following 
table- In it the present rates are compared with those of tlio Rebellion 


and another more recent year 





Average daily wages in 




1857. 

1807. 

1879. 

Porter or common labourer 


Annas. 

1 

Amins 

0 

Anims. 

1 to 2 arcoul- 

Mason .. 

«•« HI 

HI 

2 .' and .1 

4 

mg to ugo. 

3 to fi ' 

Curpfnfctr ., 

.. ... 


24 and 3 

4 nod r> 

3 to 5 

muck‘-ini tli 

... 

• « • j 

25 ami 3 

4 

3 ton 

Scullion mid torch-hearer ( muoh’ahki) 


4 

6 nnd 0 

4 to 5 

Littw-crmiei 

• • 


4 nnd 5 

0 

4 to 0 

Sultpctic-woikor 

Palter 

• M 

... 

2 

*4 

2J to l 

... ... 

... 

2 

a 

24 to 4 

Dyer’ 


... 

2 

24 

see 110 ( 0 . 

Tmlor 


... 

3 

4 

3 to 6 

Sawyer ... 

... ... 

HI 

2 

a 

3* 

Confect louor 

Ill ••• 


3 

»4 

8 jicr mound 

Motnl-polislicr 

"» !•# 


2 

n 

of sweetmeats. 

» to 4 

Hmiillo-mukor 


III 

2 

n 

3 to 4 

C<iUou-cl<'juu‘r 

'H HI 

... 

2 

24 

1 per aer 

Metallurgiut 

HI lit 

... | 

4 

44 1 

denned. 

4 to 6 


But in the cases of day-lal<ourors and perhaps of some few others the.so 
wages vary according to sox and age. Womon got usually a quarter and hoys 
a half less than moil. In the wages of some workmen arc included what aro 
roully the profits of their fixed capital. Thus the ploughman who uses his own 
plough and cattle receives from four to six annas daily; whilo his plougldess 
brother of the samo craft receives but from to two rupees monthly. The 
remuneration of the Sihvaki ploughman, who gots a sort of retaining fee, is of 
pourso even lees. But agricultural labourers of all sorts aro as often paid in 
kind ns in cash. And whether paid in ca^h or in kind, thou* wages vary 
according to the process which they perform. The rate for watching, for 
instance, varies slightly from that for reaping. Reapers sometimes receivo, 
instead of a daily wage, a sixth share ( bhtifa ) of the grain ; but from this share 
is of course deducted tho amount of the advanoe which they have generally 
succeeded in getting. 

* Djors nrc now described ns paid by (lie yard, the rale varying according to the colour 
of the dye. 2 Uut the nun a u&pul rciuuiiciaUun is a rule of 6 auiiaa per foot snwu, and 

pot it dully wage, 
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No excuse is needed for passing from wages to the kindred subject of food 
prices. The following tabic shows, for tlio same years 
am prices. , lg ^j 10 j as ^ |.j 1Q p r j ces 0 f the principal cereals, millets 

and pulses : — 


Graiu. 


Burley 

Small purple peas (/drao) 
At fiat pulsa ... 

Jodi millet 

Mar an do. ... 

Coarse nee ... 


Average weight purchnscablc for one rupoo in 



1870 1 

Sera. 

25 to 22 J 
21 ) 
Mi 

2 . 1 J to 20 ^ 
21 10 201 
131 to 20 


In an almost purely agricultural district like Basti graiiwdenling and 
Grain-lending, money- grain-lending arc common forms of investment for 
lending, and interest. capital. Cultivators borrow seed from the village land¬ 

lord or corn-clmndW, repaying it in kind at harvest. The interest charged is 
nominally 25 per cent., but is really much more. Why it is so can behest 
explained by a quotation from tlio Farukhabaci nolico. <l Tho lender takes 
advantage of tlio natural fall in prices between the time of sowing, when they 
are highest, and of reaping, when they are lowest, Tho terms of the account 
tiro astutely shifted from kind to cash wlion grain is dear, and from cash to 
kind when it is cheap. Thus, if 10 sors of seed are borrowed for the spring 
sowings in Karttik (October-November), when the price is Us. 4 per mtmnd 
of 40 sors, the lender’s books debit tho borrower with He. 1 . At tho reapings 
in Baisaldi (April-May), when the market-rate lias fallen to (let us say) Its. 2 
tlio niauudj the cask-figure is reconverted to grain, and the debt appears as 20 
sors Interest is now added at tho rate of 25 per cent,, which raises the sum 
to 25 sors. As a matter of fact much more than 1£ limes tho loan is 
repaid. In the extreme case just taken tho debtor roturns 2£fold. n But for 
further dotails concerning tho sharp practice of grain-lenders the reader is 
referred to the Faruldiabud notice itself, to the Bareilly notice, and to Mr. 
Beanies’ note on Bisdr in bis edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Glossary? 

1 As dining the early part of 1872 prices had not altogether recovered from the influenco 
of famine m 1S77-7P, It Ins been thought advisable to show tlioso rates only which weio pre¬ 
valent from tlio beginning of June to the end of the year. To the prices hcio given may bo 
added those of wheat, 16 to 10 sms ; giani, 16 to 134 ; ami kodon uiillot, 18, 7 f to 2-1. On the last- 
named giain, which if taken m sulllcietit quantity ha-> intoxicating or poisonous effects, tho 
lialf-tainislied population of 1878 me snid to have recovered their strength. For m tho 
autumn of that year the kodon ciup was unusually abundant. 'i See Guzr, VII. 124-26 : 

V., 634 3S ; nud Befliuea’ liiliot, I., 230-32. 
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The classes who lend money aro much the same ns those who lend «ram ; 
hut amongst landlord usurers Br&hmnns are especially conspicuous. Of, hir<r© 
houses which confine their business solely to backing and money-lending there 
aro few. When cheap ornaments aro offered as seourity but half tlieir value 
is lent j and if iutorest is charged, the rate varies fiom 12 to 18 per cent, yoarly, 
according to iho magnitude or pettiness of the transaction. When merely 
personal socuvity is given, the interest vises from 16 to 37 per cent ; but if the 
borrower bo a banker, with whom tho lender has frequent dealings, ns little ns 
from G to 9 per cent, is charged. Hero as everywhere, however, money ia 
easily obtained only by those who want it least. Except to a wealthy firm, 
it is never lent on purely personal security. By others valuable jewels must bo 
pledged or tlieir lauds mortgaged. In tho former case from 6 to 18 per cout. 
interest is charged; in tlielattor from I) to 18 per cent. As received by the borrower, 
the loan is ofton less than its nominal amount. "When large sums are lent, tho 
usurer first deducts 5 per cent, by vii tuo of what is called his hahk paJmtwu, that 
is, perhaps, his preliminary right. Similarly, when small ornaments aro pawned, 
ono anna in tho rupee is retained by the pawnee as hakkehhota or “little right.” 
Little right, indeed ! tho reader may exclaim. But it is only fair to mention that 
when such deductions aro made the interest charged is less. 

Wlion not invested in grain-dealing or usury, money socks to multiply 
itself in land. Thus laid out it is expected to yield from G to 12 per cent, 
yearly. But it is from the safety rather than tho profit of such investments 
that estates aro purchased. 

Tho openings for tho speculator are indeed extremely few. Manufactures 
exist, but they aro of the usual half agricultural 
Mnmifnctmcfl. description. Such is the sugar industry, which 

so far as the. processes employed are concerned, has been described in tho 
Budaun notice. 1 But to the technical tonus connected with the sugar-mill ,tlio 
following may he added. The hole through which the expressed juico 
escapes from the bottom of the mill is called kolhemi; tho wooden or earthen 
cup with which it is ladled into tho cauldron, saiha ; the cauldron itself larcih; 
the wooden instrument wherewith the syrup is oxtraotod from the cauldron, 
khuny and the wooden vessel wherewith it is ladled into another cauldron, ddh ; 
the iron skimmer with which the surfaces of tho boiling juice is cleared, pona; 
the round flatfish and earthen cooling-pan, chdk; and the iron vessel which 
transfers to it tho hot syrup, lanki? Connected with sugar aro sweetmeats, 

i Gir/.r , V BS-8I 5 Foi olhci lorm'v ef>m*eclc<X «illi the sugar-rail!, and fer equival¬ 

ents ot'tliMrVafP OMr., V, S3 (Umltiun) ; ibid, M2 (Dareillj) J *«;»■», *IWS (Gorakhpur) } 
and Ghzi., Vlf., 8U 4 u (FauilJuibud). 
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which lo supply (ho local demand are concocted in cloying profusion. The 
manufacture of salt is as elsewhere prohibited, but considerable quantities 
of saltpetre are prepared by the Lunin., Nunia, or Noncra caste. Coarse cloth, 
coarse pottery, and noat though .simple vessels of tho baser metals avo made in 
the few small towns and the larger villages. If charcoal-burning and hide- 
curing riso to the dignity of manufactures, both must ho mentioned. In 13 as Li and 
Northern India generally the carpenter is still what his name once impliod, a 
Cartwright . 1 The principal products of his craft aro wagons, ploughs and 
other agricultural apparatus. On tlio banks of tho Eupti and Ghftgra are 
constructed a few clinker-built bouts and barges. I ho mothod of building is 
perhaps peculiar to India. The prow and stern aro exactly similar, and shall 
thereforo bo called the two ends. These ends and the bottom of the vossol 
arc put together on the ground, in one flat piece, thus :— 



Tho ends aro then bent up liko those of a bow, being kept in that position 
by props ; while tho bottom is retained in its original flatness by weigh (a. 
Next the sides aro added ; ami our bow being now permanently strung, tho 
props are romovod. A few ribs are afterwards inserted for the sake of strength, 
but tho vessel has no keel. 

It is probable that, with tho exception of sugar, fow of tho manufactures 
Tfaflc just mentioned arc exported. The oxports of J3asti 

arc limited chiefly to agricultural raw produce, a term 
in which unrefined sugar is included; and unrefined sugar, it should bo 
explained, is sugar whose treacle has not boon romovod by pressing or 

straining. These agricultural exports find their way down-country by river 
to the marts of Gorakhpur and Bengal. Tho principal imports arc tho raw- 
cotton, colton-sluffs, and salt .sent by road from (/awn pore through Firizubad ; 
the metal vessels and .stone shipped by river fjom Benares and Mirzdpiir ; and 
tho spices, drugs, iron and timber of Nepal, m hieli li avel by both road and river. 
Proceeding from tins general statement to details, mo may classify the 
J Lul. cur/>eulatiii&, fioiii catjumnw, a tint 01 chariot 
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commerce of Basil as external anil internal, as trade with places outside tho 
district and trade within the district itself. 

The external trade, again, divides itself into trade with places outside British 

External commerce (a) territory and trado with British territory itself. Let us 
foreign, begin with the foreign commerce. Until 1S56‘ Basti 

was bounded on three of its four sides by native states, and the result was no 

Obstacles by which it slight check on trade. The cotton and other liiorchan- 
vna mid is impeded. ( |j se 0 f western districts found tlio direct route to Basti 

and Nopiil practically closed. To avoid the exactions of Oudh, a wide dolour 
through Jaunpur and Azatngarh was inevitable. Nor could river traffic attain 
its present development.. The Oudh landholders levied harassing tolls on vessels 
passing up and down the Glnigra. The annexation of Oudli introduced free- 
trade on the southern and western frontiers. But on the nortliorn NeptU still 
imposes certain restrictions on the natural course of commerce. 

Those restrictions arc both direct and indirect, Tliore nro orders forbid¬ 
ding the pimigo of morohandiso except by specified routes, and tliore is an 
objectionable system of taxing traders. The bulkoftho traffic wending to and 
from Basti must pass through certain Nep/ileso marts lying between our frontier 
and tlio foot of tho hills. These nro Birsowa, B.ihAdurganj, and Qaptnuiganj, all 
in that Shinny district which once formed a part of Gorakhpur-Basti. Tlio two 
last are certainly modern foundations, being named respectively after the late 
Sir Jung Bahadur and one of those captains who in tho Nepfilcse army command 
battalions. At Bnlmdurganj is quartered during the trading soason a military 
force; and from this place probably are detached the patrols that watch tlio 
Busti border An old matt further to tho oast, in what was onco Gorakhpur, 
if* Butwul. Through these towns is forced ovory form of NepAleso export 
except fragrant resins (d/Wp),' bankas grass, rough wood, grain, and clarified 
butter. But tlio tariff of exempted articles vurios from place to place ; and 
oven for exempted articles a customs pass is required. Tho patrols prevent 
other commodities from passing the frontier except through tho favoured depute. 

If a British subject is caught crossing the border willi prohibited goods, those 
goods are confiscated. A Nep&lese trader stopped under similar circumstances 
not only loses Ins wares but is turned back. Hence perhaps tho common belief 
that Nepalese subjects aro foibidden to enter onr territory. 

Tlio trade of llio privileged towns is almost wholly in the hands of a few 
Bi it,Mi subjects who liavo settled there as shopkeepers. They buy goods which 

1 Tlio feim dhup is Rpplirv] rNo to llio wood, imports in wj»1J (jimnlltici, of the Juniperui 
fiVdsn, or pencil cedar. Dliup simply means, In fact, any fingumi fumigant u»ed ns i license ; 
arid Lu this me the wood jusl moulionctl is sometimes applied. 
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itinerant hucksters (baipdti) bring from British India, and soli tlieso again to 
the billmen. Conversely, they buy fiom tho hillmon and soil to hucksters who 
are returning to this district. To take shops in tho Nopalese marts tlieso 
British subjects aro practically forced by the fact that, if tlioy do not, their 
merchandise is taxed at a rate about 25 per cont. higher. The Biskohar 
traders, most of them engagod in tho Nopal business, are said to complain 
bitterly of this regulation. u If wo may believe report,” writes Mr. Fuller, 1 
u tho residence of tho riolier traders is rather enforced by official pressuro 
than tempted by benefits.” Tho so-called residents retire to British territory 
during the rains, when the malarious marls of tho Nepalese Tartu aro desortod. 
It may be urged that they need not return to Nopfil tmloss they ploaso. But 
if they went not thither their occupation would bo gono. 

Tho primo object of these vexatious restrictions would seem to be the 
enrichment of the Nepalese depots at the expense of tho British frontier 
towns. Tho latter, the natural and perennial centres of trade, have undoubt¬ 
edly suffered. Though larger than when (lie Nopul marts were first estab¬ 
lished, and all exports from thorn to British dominions forbidden under pain of 
death, 2 tho business of Biskohar 1ms greatly declined. But those Nephl marts, 
which are uninhabitable for a third of tho year, cannot hope for any really 
corresponding gain. A second reason which perhaps foioes traffic through 
them is, perhaps, tho easier collection of the customs clues. In tho same man¬ 
ner, it may be urged, and in a British municipality, imports must pass certain 
octroi outposts. In these Nepalese towns customs dues aro certainly levied ; 
and it is a matter of regret that they are not levied by less uncertain methods. 
They aro assessed in some cases on tho load, in others on the weight, now on 
number and then on tbo value. Tho rate of taxation per maund, so far as can 
bo gathered from Bnsti traders, is for the salt, sugar, potatoes, and tobacco 
imported into Nepal, annas 4, 4, 10, and 4 respectively ; for tho oxported carda- 
inums and turmeric Its. 5 and Ite. 1|, But tbo taxes are farmed out to con¬ 
tractors and differ oil the frontiers of differont districts. All that is certain 
about thorn is thoir uncertainty ; and their very arbitrary nature must have a 
rather discouraging effect on trade. Besides customs duties ail octroi is some¬ 
times levied on imports, while another impost known as khunt is taken from 
non-rcsidonl traders. 

11 A British trader,” reckons Mr. Fuller, “ taking 100 manrids of coarse 
sugar ((/in') to tho Captainganj biuar will have to pay the following taxes. 

1 From whoso able lcpevt o« the Fineiyn trade of those provider's (1877-78) most of tho 
inforiiintlon here given 1ms been gathered. 3 Goru/ihpur-Bnsti Settlement Report, U,, 76. 
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Tlio value of a maun cl of gnr ia assumed to be Its. 7, and the 100 m minds is 
presumed to bo laden on 50 bullocks :— 

Its a. p. Its a p. 

Customs at ... ... O u 0 per rupee of value ... ... 32 13 0 

Kliunt at ... ... o 2 o per bullock ... C 4 n 

Plus octroi (if paid) at a l 3 tli of total value ... ... ... 2(5 14 9 

Total ... 05 15 9 

11 On Ins entry to a municipality in the Not Hi-Western Provinces ho will 
not, as a rule, bo taxed more than Rs. 12^, at the rate of 2 annas a maund. 
But it is not so much the amount levied by Nepal that appears to be complained 
of as tlio manner in which it is levied. It is much to he wished that a fixed 
tariff of dutioa were published which would enable a trader to calculato with 
some certainty tlio profits of a venture, and givo some basis on winch illegal 
exaotions could bo complained of.” 

From the restrictions on tlio Nepal trade to the NopiU trade itself. The 
Routes to and from Nc- two principal road-routes by which this enters Basli 
P» arc: (1) from Sirsewa, Bah&tlnrgnnj, and Gaptningnnj, 

by wny of Marni in the north-west corner of the district or of RakruhighiU on 
the Bdngangn, above that river’s junction with Lho Ihipfci; (2) from Biitwnl, 
rid Lautan or Uska. But most of tlio roads are little better than cart-tracks, 
and degenerate into such nffcor crossing the Nepftl bolder. The produce of tlio 
Nepal Tariti enters tlio district by numberless by-paths or by no path at all. 
River-routes are provided by tho Biinganga and Dhannda; but also, though 
not directly with this district, by the Ltfipti and other affluents of the Gh&gra, 

and .cl.tr.iio, o« tr.fflo Five pouts of the Agriculture and Oommereo Deport- 
on tlioee loutes. ment register the traffic passing to or from NepftI by 

road. One, at Mnrni, watches the trade with Balmdurganj and Sirsewa ; a 
second at Kakrahiglmt, that wending noross the Bdngaoga and Unpti; the 
third at Uska ; the fourth at Solids ou the Kurna near Uska ; and the fifth at 
Lautan, that which by several converging roads leaves or seeks Biitwnl. The 
value of the traffic which during tho financial year 1878-79 passed these posts 


may be thus shown :— 
Post. 


Marni ... 

Kakraliigh&t ... ... 

Uska ... .*• 

Sohns mi ... 

Lautan ... 



Value in rupees of traffic, 1878-79. 


Imports | Expoits. 1 Total. 


Rs. 

3,33.170 


Ur. 

1,00 818 
47,OS9 
4,64,670 
20,048 
2,94,417 


9,26,942 


Rs. 

2,32,362 

33,249 

34,387 

7,386 

2,10,038 


6,17,432 


27,434 

5,04,475 
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These returns are perhaps somewhat vitiated by the want of an pci vision 
and the unfitness, moral or mental, of tho registering clerks. But “whatever 
peicentago of error they may contain, they do succeed in showing in broad 
lines of light and shade both the volume and the direction of exports and 
imports.” 1 The great excess of imports over exports will at once be noticed. 
The balance against Basti seems to consist chiefly in the value of the imported 
grain and timber. The cash paid for those articles is apparently retained in 
NopftI, and not exchanged for British Indian commodities. 

Tho imports from Nepal are of two classes: fclioso which are allowed to outer 
tho district direct from tlio Tarai, and those which 
impoiis from Nepul. traverse or proceed from tho submonlatio marts. The 

Nepalese hills are not near enough to maintain any direct trade with Basti, or 
rather their exports are unnaturally intercepted by tho marts in question. Tho 
commodities supplied by tho Tar&i are chiefly confined to unhusked rico and 
■wheat i but barley and millets, gram and other pulses, aro imported in more 
sparing quantities. The food thus introduced is colloctod al La titan, Uskn, and . 
Monhd&wal. Hence it is sent, if intended for Calcutta, down tho HapLi and tho 
Qhdgra ; or if intended for consumption in these provinces, across tho Gluigra 
to Tfinda and Faizabad. Qlaiifiod butter, also, is of course largely imported 
from so woll known a oattlo-brocding tract as the Tarfii. 

But with tho exception of this gniin and this olarifiod butter almost all 
tho NcpAloao imports reach our bonier through tho towns lying between 
that border and tho hills. Tho principal articles thus rocoivod firo drugs, 
fibres and fibre manufactures, hides, iron, oilseeds, spices, and timhor j but 
to this list likewise should be addod clarified butter and grain. Some opium 
also is imported ; but as this mast bo contraband, the loss said about it tho 
better. Too drugs, of which a lingo weight finds its way to Lautan, are nearly 
all non-intoxicating. They consist of ghurbach , tho loot of a flag (/Iroms 
calamus) found in swampy placos ; lodh } the bark of a forost-treo (Symplocos 
raccmosa); kaiphal, also tho bark of a forest-tree ( My idea sapida); kaliha or torrn 
japonica, tho resin of the kbair (Acacia Catechu); labdn , bahroza or benzoin, the 
turpentine of tho chir pino (Pinus longifolia); kardyal 2 the gum of_llio sal 
(Skorea robust a); majUh or Indian madder, the root of tho small plant known as 
linbia cordifolia ; dal hard, die yellow wood of tho hill berberry (Berberis 
Ljjcium); chdb, the berries of crocping plants of different species and tho Piper 
genus ; leakra singi , the horn (sing) liko galls of tho wild shrub called Rhus 

1 The quotation is from ft leltei (1BS0) by Mr Ruck, tlio Director of Agrieiillnro anil Com¬ 
merce. 5 Called ulbo ral, i, c. (ha guoi par excellence ■, mid till up or dluiliu, i. a, (he 

fumigant, 
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sitcceclanea; kurnkum, tlio young leaves of a genus named Didgmocar pus ; 
chiraita, tho well-known liver medicine decocted from various species of Ophelia; 
pakhdnbed, the rhizome of Saxifrctga lignluta ; nirbisi or jadwd>' } aud nifa, tlio 
roots of different species of Aconitum; with bikhman and si/ujia, whose aconite 
oiigin is less certain. These drugs are used chiefly for medicinal and veteri¬ 
nary purposes ; but wc cannot liugor further to describe their oxact uses, An 
interesting noto on tbo subject was contributed by Mi’, J. Hooper, U.S., to the 
Agriculture and Commerce report for 1878-79. Mr. Hooper adds some 
half dozen other drugs whoso botanical species he was unable Lo identity. 
Tlio demand for such articles, chiefly spontaneous fpiost produce, surprises 
the inhabitants of tho wild and wooded Nepalese hills. “ Tlio Biskohar 
traders,” they exclaim, “ are a strange folk, who givo silver in exclmngo 
for sticks and leaves.” Ouo curious fact connected with the import of 
catechu and somo other resins is that, in places whore they are taxed at 
all, women and ckildrou are allowed to cairy them across the frontier 
unt axed. 

Tho fibres are tlioso of the plant known as laria san ( Crololaria jnncea } and 
of tlio grasses bhanj and bankas ( Spodicpogon angustifoliim ). 1 The fibre 
manufactures are coarse jute sacks and coarse homp cloth or matting (bluingra, 
bhangcla ). 2 The alternative terms u cloth or maLting” rightly oxpress the 
great differences in the texturo of this fabric. It is sometimes a coarse loose 
sacking ; sometimes a compact wearing material; but in both cases of great 
strength and durability. Another stuff bearing tho same name, with pua or 
alio prefixed, is made from tho fibro of a plant callod “ cliahu shislmu” ( Maoulia 
puya), This pua bhaugra is finer, softer to the touch, nnd of a rather dmkou 
colour than the ordinary bhaugra. The chief Basti mart for tlioso fibro manu¬ 
factures is Uska. 

Nepalese hides and horns aro imported in small quantities only. Theiron 
is introduced In tho form of cither pig-iron or manufactured tools, such as 
pick-axo heads. But tho import is decreasing in favour of tlio cheaper and 
bettor European article. Tho import of uncoined copper, though allowed 
in Buchanan’s time, is now forbidden, boing punished by the confiscation 
of tho contraband metal. It is the not unreasonable) conclusion of tho 
Nepal Government that tlio loss raw copper is exported, tlio more coined 
copper will find its way into Ilindiislan. Tlio coppers known throughout 
these piovincos ns “ Gornkhpim pico v are laigely coined at Tansen iu the 
Palpa district, and largely imported into British India. Tho oilseeds aro 
1 Tins idcutiflonUoii was made at liuw. 5 from bluing, the intoxicating wild licmp. 
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cliiefly linseed, rape (aanon) } mustard (rai), and sesamum (til). Tho linseocl 
sooni3 as a rule to seek Lautan, the mustard Uaka. A large quantity 
of these oilseeds finds its way down tho Riipti and tho Gbftgra to Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Tho principal spice is turmeric, usod iu cookery as well as dyeing. The 
Nepalese plant lias a shorter, rounder, and yellower root tli.au tho variety 
known to tho market-gardeners of tho plains. Next to turmeric stand Ujpul, 
tho leaf of tho cinnamon tree ( Cinnamonutn tamala) ; and timur, tho aromatic 
berry of a shrub (Zanlhovijlum tdatum ) found in the hills, Tho other spices aro 
cinnamon iLself, chihics, cardnmums, ginger, black-pcppor, coriander-seed, the 
hill betel-nnfc, and tree-lichens of kinds (burhna). But the latter aro used as a 
perfumo rather than a spice. 

The timber which is tho principal export of Nepal is for tho most part 
floated in logs down rivers such as tho Rapti and the Dhamola. But a little 
of it passos also by road, iu the shapo of axles, cart-wheols, and other carpentry. 
Tho chief rariotios aro tho woods of the sell and dsna trees, both ahovo men¬ 
tioned as indigenous in this district also. Sal foiosts arc tho only plantations 
which tho Nepal Government takes any pains to preserve, But even sill trees 
are rather recklessly felled; and unless some restraint is put upon this practico, 
the timber iuipoifcs must surely decrease. Sfil logs are so heavy that, to keep 
them afloat on then way down-stream, they must bo lashed to “ dug-out ” 
canoes. 

Exports from this district to Nepfil must in most, if not all, cases pass through 
K , pml , t0 Nci , #1 . 1,10 Ne P" loso submontane towns. Chief amongst such 

exports are cotton-twist, cotton-stuffs, cocoamits, hard¬ 
ware, sail, sugar, and tobacco. Probably on account of its heavy transport 
expenses, mw-coLtou is little exported. Being both forced through the towns 
just mentioned, tho cotton manufactures and the spices fiom Nepal practically 
pay for one another. Tho former consist of a litllo country-spun yarn, a (rood 
deal of European piece-goods, and a far larger amount of native cotton. The 
European stalls come chiofly rid Gorakhpur from Gluissipnr; tho little raw 
cotton and tho country cloth from JTaizubad or Tiunla. Tho cocoamits lonvo 
tho district mainly by way of KakraMglmt, Hardly ncodful, perhaps, to note 
that they are a mere re-exportation, which cannot bo produced in a country 
so far from the salt sea as Busti. The export of salt is increasing. But 
the Nepuleso prefer tbo Tibetan to the Indian chloride, and except in 
times of mourning, when tho former is forbidden, rarely use tho latter. Very 
little refined sugar finds its way into Nepal. Tho oxporls, which adopt as 
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a rul ° 41,0 KatiahigWit route, consist chiefly of unrefined varieties like 
molasses (sMra). 

Tlio external trailo with British territory may be trade with ofclior districts 

External trade, (i) with of tll6S0 P r0vinc,3S 5 01 ‘ with districts of other Indiau 
British toriitory. provinces; or even, through those other provinces, 

with England itself. The commerce with other districts of these provinces is 
of course the most important, but for the purposes of this uotico need not he 
discussed as apart from the other two trades jvst mentioned. Materials in¬ 
deed, for any such separate treatment avo wanting. In Basti tho Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce registers Nepalese traffic only. 1 It may, however, 
be noted that tho commodities exchanged between district and district in these 
provinces aro chiefly limited to raw-produce—cotton, unrefined sugar, grain, 
oilseeds, aud limber. Exchanged also are salt, iron, and tobacco ; but the two 
former come wholly, and tho last partly, from othor provinces or native states. 
Tho reason why imports and exports are chiefly unmanufactured is that 
the conditions and requirements of society are almost purely agricultural. 
There aro no groat manufacturing controa. On entering a district raw 
produce finds a limited manufacture in some small country town, whence 
tho manufactured article is distributed to tho immediate neighbourhood 
only. 

The articles which Basil chiofiy imports from British territory are raw 

cotton, cotton-goods, and salt. Next, after a long in* 
Imports. ’ ’ , , \ , 

torval, come metal vessels, stono, and tho limber ot 

Gorakhpur or Gonda $ but these need not bo further mentioned. Cotton, 
which prefers a dry soil and climate, cannot here be grown in sufficient quan¬ 
tities for home consumption. It mast, therefore, bo imported. Produced in 
Bundelkhand and the Diitib, it 5s collected in the great emporium of Cawnpore, 
Ilcnce in a raw or manufactured form it is sent across tho Ganges to Faiz- 
nbad or Tiuicla, and from these marts passes over to Basil. It travels mostly 
by road, eschewing as a rule tho Oudh and Roliilkhaud Railway. Of Euro¬ 
pean cotton-goods much comou from Calcutta and little from Bombay. Tho 
imports of piece-goods aro ton or a dozen times na great ns those of cotton- 
yarn. The principal distributing centre is Ghdzipur, near the railway from 
Caloutfa; aud from Ghazipur these manufactures travel to Basti by way of 

1 A since Howl post nt the Kuunn-brMge near Basil registered in 187S-TO the traffic passing 
along the luu/ulunl mill Tiimla roads—that is a certain amount of tlio traffic with GuUn. I iie 
Value of the nnpoits from Fnizabad was lHuined as Hs. 3.2 1,838, nnd frouiTrindn its Us ‘J,I6,5< H { 
tutnl Rs 5,41.411. The corresponding figures for the exports veie # towuids Fauabud, Rs, 3,Q0,4G9 j 
towards ldiuin, Its. 3,21,0*41 j ami total its. 7,1 V,Olio, 

90 
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Azamgavh or Ciorakhpnr or both. Hero as elsewhere in the Noith-Western 
Provinces the manufacture of suit is forbidden, and that necessary is imported 
chiefly from Jodhpur and Jaipur in Ibijpulana. Put rather more English salt, 
from Liverpool vid Calcutta, ia used in iho Benares division than elsewhere. 
Though in British India Tibetan salt is untaxed and Indian salt taxed, little or 
none of Iho former over roaches the plains. Difficulties of transport raiso its 
price oven in the hills to that of taxed salt; and to bring it further would not 

pay- 

The principal exports to British dominions are rice, wheat and other grains, 
J-xports sugar and oilseeds. AmongsL minor expoi ts may !>n 

mentioned opium, indigo, and clarified butter. Lao is 
collected in small quantities from the pi pal and other trees, but in quantity so 
small that its import is more likely than its export. Owing to accidents of season 
tho grain tiade isliablo to greater fluctuations than that of the ox-port,cd sugar 
or the imported cotton. But as a lido Basti produces far moro grain than it 
requires, and exports largely. Its surplus stocks pass across tho Glnigra to iho 
entrepbts of Jaunpur and Benares, or down the Glnigra and its tributaries to 
Calcutta. How large the grain traffic on tho Glnigra is has been shown above. 1 
If uninfluenced by abnormal causes, Iho traffic in spring grains lasts from about 
tho middlo of April to about tho middle of August; and of those vernal products 
wheat is of cotirso the most important. Tho large whoatexport from tboso provin¬ 
ces lo England through Calcutta promised for a small time groat prosperity to 
India, Tho famine prices of 1877-78 nipped it in Iho hud, and whether it will 
livo to flourish remains to bo seen. 13ut at present rates it pays bettor to keep 
corn iu Iho country than to export it. Tho margin of profit, after sale in England, 
was novel* great. As compared with those of rice and wheat, tho otlior grain 
or pulso exports of Basti aro small. They include jour millet, peas and 
gram. 

In tho requirements of its growth sugar is tho opposite of cotton. Flou¬ 
rishing iu tho damp soil and climato of Basti, where cotton pines, it is thence 
exported to tho cotton districts. To Bengal, too, much iiuds its way. The ex¬ 
ports consist chiefly of unrefined varieties like compost (gur), put )'}, nib and 
molasses (shim ), but rollued sugar leaves tho district in no contemptible abun¬ 
dance. Iho same causes winch render tho district a pioductive field for sugar 
adapt it also to the growth of linseed. For its linseed, and not for its fibre, 
flax is widely cullirated. Tho export of other oilseeds—mustard (mi), rape 
(aarauj), and mahiu berry ( koendi ), is compaiativoly small. Oilseeds aie, as a 

U 1 , no. 
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rule, sent down tlie rivers to Calcutta. The minor exports need not detain us 
long. A Government monopoly, opium is exported only to the Government; 
factory at Ghd/dpur. A small quantity of safflower and oilier dyes is transmitted 
to oilier districts of'thcso provinces or Calcutta. Tho clarified buttor exported 
from Basti is probably produced in ibo Nepal Tumi and ro-exporled, Tho 
principal producers of this commodity are, not the districts of the Benares rlivU 
sion, but tho Agia districts bordering tlio Jamna. Tho Quantity produced in 
Basii itsolf is by reason of defective pasturage small. 

Wo now coino to tho second great class of ti ado, the internal coinmeioo- 
Internal tradei markets botiveon places within Basti itsolf. This may be briefly 
aml defined as tho exchange of agricultural raw produce for 

coarso and primitive manufactures. The rustic brings bis crops to the nearest 
market village or small town, bringing back cloth, motal vessels, or other simplo 
accessaries. But Iris 1 equipments are neither ox tensive nor oxponsive. His 
demand for nianufacfcnres fulls short of his supply of grain, and ho should 
therefore return with a cash balance. What becomes of this balance is an 
intricate rpiostiou on which the villngo nsitror could probably throw some 
light. 

In ovary parganah arc several places whore markets aro held owes weekly 
or oflonor, Moro about llicso rural eentics of commerce will bo found in Clio 
town and parganah articles. Suflico it boro to mention that tho only mart with 
any real pretensions to a largo business is Monhdawai. But a considerable 
trade is oarried on at Bdghnagar in Magliar, Biuisi, Bnyti, Behva of Amorlia, 
Bhfinpur, Biskohnr, Ohillia, JJubauliu, Domaridganj, Gfteglmt, Ganoshpur of 
Nftgar, Harain, Hnnumdnganj of Magliar, Lautau, Mukhlispur of Dlalinuli, 
Nagar, and Uska. At many places holy festivals become tho excuse for fairs 
which aro really commercial rather than roligious. Chief of such gatherings 
arc those held in (lie end of Octobcr-November and tho beginning of Marcli- 
April at SMrnnipur in Amorha. The fiist, called tho Kamfci iu iVihdn , has for 
its ostensible object ceremonial bathing in the Gliagra, and is attended by 
about 100,000 persons. The second, which tnkos place on the Banin ait a mi fes¬ 
tival, is attended by about 10,000. To tho Ashndn Bhamt-bhdn fair, held in 
the end of Octobor-November at Blniri of Rasul pur, arc assigned 50,000 
visitors. At Jigndn of Bansi, in tho following month (Novombor-Decembor), 
Bomo 35,000 hoHday-makors colcbrated tho betrothal and marriage of Rama 
('])hanuk}ug and Rambiydh ). Attendances of 12,000, 11,000, and 10,000 res¬ 
pectively aro ascribed to tho gatherings assembled i n March-April at Lalganj of 
JUuhauli (the MuAur a); at Amorha (tho h'dmrekhi) ; and at 8irsi of Amorim (tho 
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Makhaura). The Shiumttri fair held in Felmviry-Mareli at Tama of Maghar 
has about 0,000 ; tlio Bhadcsarndlh held in the same month at Bhadcsar of 
Baatl, about G,000 visitors. Tlio samo figure represents tlio numbers who 
assemble to celebrate the full-moon bathing” (Ashndn F&mnmMii) at Kale- 
ralihdiat of Bansi in Oetober-Novoinher: while about a thousand less meet at 
the “ pond-bathing” (Ashndn Pokhva) hold in tlio following month at Anianli- 
pul- of Aniorlia. 

Iho minor gatherings ai'o those held tlirico yearly at Menhduwal and twice 
yearly at Bnnsi; fcbo Shiunittri at Katosarndth in Rasul pur (February-March); 
tlio bathing'assemblages at Paehos mid Panrlol in Atnorha (Docembor-January 
ancl March-April) ; tho ftlto of Kablr at Maghar (Decetnbor-January); and the 
Faltddeui at Alhlapur of Ban si (March-April), Somo further account of the 
principal fairs will bo given m tho articles on tho towns, villages, and pavgtums 
ivhore they take placo. It will bo soon that they are chiofly of Hindu origin ; 
but many two bold also in honour of tho rather mythical Muslim martyr Sayyid 
SiUdr, alias Bala Plr, 1 alias Q bat'd Miydn. Kono is doomed of sufHciont sizoor 
turbulouco to require tho attondanco of an additional police force. Thore H 
Hindi sameness about tho artielos, often articles of luxury, exposed for sale at 
all. Tlio commouost wares are cotton and woollou cloth, metal utensils, cufclory# 
rico and other grains, salt, apices, sugarcane, sweetmeats, toys, shoes, ornamental 
caps and cheap feinalo ornaments. 

A eoiullnry to tho subject of commorco is that of weights ancl measures. 

,, , ,, Tlioso aro in many respects peculiar. Tlio Govern-* 

Weights nM mensuiea. a . 

meat scr of 80 tolas or 2^- lb avoirdupois is not in 

general use. Tho unit of weight is tho copper coin called tho Gorakhpuri or 

Butvval pice, of which that ser contains 22£, Four of these pice = 1 ganda* 

Seven or eight gandns — 1 local sor ‘‘crude” (Icacfta) j 40 gandas =*■ 1 panserif 

which equipoises 150 rupees; and 25 gandas=1 local sor “ mature” 

, (pah). Tlio weight known as tlio scl varies in practice from 22^ to 31^ gan* 

das, according to tho locality and tho nature of tho grain sold. But tho sci pat' 

excellence, tho sei by which the variations of other seis aro measured, is a sci 

ot white rice ; and this equals ono local ser mature. Sixteen of tlioso true sete 

e=l mdni and 1G munis = 1 gon. But paddy or unhuskod rico weighs about 

twice as much as busked or while rico ; and in measuring tho former 8 soil* 

only go to the mani. In this paddy weight 5 miinis = 1 man ; ancl this man = 

48 Government sors. Neither man nor mani must be confused with the smaller 

! Tlie title nf Bain Pfr or High Saint is bestowed also on other persons, such as Shaikh Knbh* 
nf Kiumuj The lattei is not, liowom'j to be oonfusetl mill the greater Iittbu* whose shrine may 
he teen nt M ugh nr, 
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and rarer woighl known as mdm. The mana equals G£ gandas only ; or, in 
oilier words, 'i nidnas = l local ser mature. 

So greatly do the customary standards differ from mart to mart that tho 
above remarks must he taken as general only. In Hie present backward com¬ 
mercial state of the district and the provinces, the want of uniformity matters 
perhaps but little. So long as tho people prefer this confusion of weights, the 
interference of the legislature would be undesirable ; and before such interfer¬ 
ence becomes urgent, the extension of trade and communications will probably 
have rendered local measures almost ns extinct as they are in England. 1 Mean¬ 
while it is needless to ask the question whether the State should not assert tlie 
exclusive) right of making weights as it does of coining money. It is always 
open to a purchaser to claim measurement by Government weight, just as it is 
always open to tho seller to claim payment in legal tondor instead of Nep&lese 
pico. Government weights are kept at all talisfldars 5 offices ; and to these 
offices weights piofeasiog to represent Government standards can always be 
brought for verification and stamping. 

The orudo ser is prevalent chiefly in the southoru pavgamvs, where the sei is 
not used. But, as might be expected from its rice origin, the latter weight is 
universal in the rico-bearing north-country. The mature ser is in vogue all 
over tho district. Wliou colleotod into heaps on the threshing*floor, grain is 
sometimes measured by a standard of capacity called pdthi The weight 
of a pathi varies in difforeut villages from about 1 to about Govern¬ 
ment maunds. Like the mfini, the pdthi is familiar in tho hill-couutry south 
of tho Ganges plain. 3 Ordinary scales aro called tarazu; goldsmiths’ scales, 
hdnta; giant scalos for weighing sacks, ratul ; and balances for weighing 
wood, tak. Weights, made as elsewhore of iron or stono, are named bdnt and 
balkara. 

For measures of length and area an unit is supplied by the h&th or cubit, 
Measures of length mid The values of this standard differ in different prtrganas; 
ftvei1, but were sanctioned by the old Oudh Government and 

have been adopted by our own. Thoy are as follows In Bfmsi, Rasulpur, 
and Biuayakpiu*, 22'7 inches ; in Amorha, 20’6 \ in Nagar and Basti, 20*9 ; in 
Mngbar, 21*4 ; and in Mahauli, 21’3. From tho cubit upwards, the table is 
everywhere uniform. Fivo cubits =>1 latlaa nd 201atfcas = l jarib. The square 
of the latlft is called dhur or bi&wdnsi; that of the jarfb a Ugha ; and every- 

1 The death-blow to pmcly local stnndfuds was in tbnfc country given by the Imperial Weights 
and Measures Act, which, passed in 1824, came into foicc on tho 1st January, 1820. a The 

mani in Dunclolklinud and the Central jrovinccs $ tlic pdtba or gfithi in Cliutin Nagpur and 
South Mlrzipur, 
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where 20 cl burs = 1 dfaU or liswa, while a biglia contains 20 dlidis. Cut ns 
tlio cubit varies, the uniformity of all these other measures is of course an 
uniformity in name only. Tho relative values of the biglm and the aero differ 
from parganah to parganah thus :— 


Pargruia 

Mensure of Gov¬ 
ernment hiplia in 
s^nnie yards 


Hialm what docU 
mill fraction of 
the acre. 

Jlnnsi, Rnsfilpur, nnd Blndynkpur 

3,07 r* 

1-2173 f 

82 u 

NiiBarand Unstl 

3,403 

1 4‘222 + 

•7031 

Amoi'lwi 

1,170 

4 10CI [- 

■24 M 

Mnplinr ... 

3,613 

1-3700 

•7300 

Mliliauli ... 

3,o OO 

) 1828 Y 

•7231 


Butbosidos these official or mature (pakci) standards, t.horo are many others 
known as crude (kacha). The average value of the crudo faith is about 20 
inches. Throe hlUks = l ros&i or latia of 5 foet. The square of 5 rassis is 
called a maruli ; wlnlo 24 mandis make a Uyha of about 1,GGG’5 yards 
English. Tho native yard or gaz varies everywhere. In the south it is 
a few inches shorter, in the north about 4 inclios longer than tlio Euglish yard ; 
while at BAnsi it attains tho monstrous longLh of 3 feet inches. But a table 
showing all those cnulo monsurcs would probably fill volumos. Mr. Wynno 
mentions that almost every landholder in Rasulpur has his own mandi ; 
while at tho fairs at BhAri and Kateaaniath ovory trader lias his own gaz, 
Tho term mandi is in navvy’s work somotimes applied to tho Govcrnmonb 
biswa, 

In tho coinago of Basti thoro is nothing peculiar, for tho wide curroncy of 
District receipts ami cx- NepAlose coppors oan hardly ho called a peculiarity, 
P™™ 111 ' 0, A loiter in tho Board’s Records for 1802 shows that 

there wore then current seven different kinds of rupoes. Taking the Lucknow 
coin and tho figure 100 as its standard, it places tho valuo of tho Benares 
rupoo somewhat abovo that par ; thoso of tho Moti Slidhi, Gauliar Shtihi, and 
Muhammad SliAhi betwoon 96 and 97 ; nnd that of the RikAbi above 91. The 
Moti Shahi is said to derive its narno from tho same Scotch officer (Mr, 
Ahmuty) as Motfganj of Allahabad, Tho sovonth rupoo montionod is tho 
GopAl Shahi; and Buchanan notes in 1813 tho occasional use of others fiom 
tho Calcutta, Mmsliulnbad, and Earukhabad mints. But it may bo doubted 
whether tlio keenest numismatist could now collect many specimens of llioso 
coins in Basti. The only rupees in general circulation are thoso of tho 
modern British Government. And m British Government rupees the district 
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inconio and expenditure for two out of the past Ion years may be shown 
thus 


Receipts. 

1872-73. 

l 879-80, 

Expcudifcurc. 





its. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

liH. 

Land revenue 

>n 

13,37,(153 

13.36,671 

Revenue charges 

6G > 164 

I,7t,8i0 

Miami's 

, .. 

6U,8 10 

81,851 

Excise (including opium) ... 

1.34° 

1,973 

Medical icceipts (law and 1 



Assessed taxes 

111 

47 

justice) 

,, 

7,682 

Il,l7(> 

Stamps 

1.236 

1,050 

Tnl ice 


873 

0,07.4 

Judicial charges 

35.778 

26,539 

Public works 


10,023 

20,662 

Police, dishict and rural ... 

1,15,054 

1,33.196 

Income and license taxes 


10,7 50 

16,71J 

Public walks 

7b,3lM 

28,860 

Local funds 


2,38,880 

sBIiRJ 

Provincial and local funds ... 

4 ,.12,610 

10,525 

Post olUee 


7,207 

23,794 

Post-ollieo 


10,417 

MuliPul 



9 

Medical 

4,150 

12,647 

VAwcalvuuM 


mmm 


Eduejifclorud. 

3,100 

Us J1H a 

Excise 


23.392 


Cash ami transfer lemitlnnces, 

7,46,716 

8,25,0 DJ 

t mil timisfer remittances, 

31,28(1 

1,11,00(1 




TiniisEef receipts 


22,151 1 

6,410 

orders. 

■ 

9,133 

Money orders 


23,479 

41,477 

Municipal funds 

^Hryrn 

1,595 

Municipal funds 


4,14" 

1,97/5 

Advances reeovciablo 

226 

853 

Recoveries 


404 

1,06' 

Pensions 

1,213 

1,641 

Hides and taxes 


Innliuled 

2,fiO,U8l'> 

Ledger and savings*!) a n k 





in Lnonl 


deposits 

... 

2,033 





.Miscellaneous ... 

1,110 

2,3 1 * a 

Ledger and Kiivinirs.bnnk 



Jail 

15.43 

17,507 

deposits 


, 

10,49^ 

Registrallon 

3 572 

2,772 

All seel linicous 



C,8 5 7 

Deposits 

62,338 

1,2(5,037 

Jail 



4.32' 

Mntikiina 1 ... 

18.470 

11,417 

Registration 

tT1 

8,041 


Mihtnry ... 

l,70o 

658 

Deposits 


66,70° 

],45,0C;l 

Interest and l efimd, Pumiue .. 







Relief \vorkB(f autl nc chsugcs), 

... 

6,? 2 3 

Total 

Ml 

18,0 1,466 

21,71,928 

Total ,,, 

12,70,126 

14,24,977 


Several items of this account will bo nuuo tlio uorso lor explanation. 


House-tax towns. 


Tbora is no municipality in Basti. But Ilia so-called 
municipal funds aro collected and disbursed chiefly 
on police, publics works and consorv'fuicy, in the towns of Menhdawai and 
Biskohar. Here, under Act XX. of 185G, a house-tax is levied on well-to-do 
residents. Though superintended by the Magistrate-Collector, its assessment 
is in the first instance effected by a committee (panc/t&y<il) representing the 
townspeople. Until a few yonrs ago thoro 'wero as many as a dozen house- 
tax towns in Basti. The incomo and outlay of the two that remain will bo 


deluded in their Gazettcor articles, 

The income-tax was abolished ill 1872; and the above account, which 
begins with April 2 of that year, shows not the receipts 
for a perfect twelve-month. As an example, thou, of 
what could be realized under this head, let us take 1870-71. In that year, 


Income and license tax. 


1 Allowances made to owners of sequestrated estate?. 2 la India, AS in England, the 

financial year begtuH oil tlio l at Apul. 
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under fcho Act of 1870, the tax was assessed at tlie rate of six pies in tlio rupee on 
all profits exceeding Its. 500 yearly. The actual assessment amounted, for the 
whole district, tofts. 50,496. There Were 841 iucoiues of between Rs. 500 and 7 50 
per annum j 267 of between Us. 750 and 1,000 ; 184 of between Us. 1,000 and 
1,500; 65 of between Its. 1,500 and 2,000; 108 of between Us. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 
and 9 of between 10,000 and 100,000. The total number of persons assessed 
was therefore 1,477. The license-tax, imposed by Act VIII. of 1877, yielded 
in 1878-70 and 1879-80 returns of Hs. 17,198 and its. 1C,711 respectively. 

Excise is levied under Act X. of 1871. At tho close of the year 1879-80 

the district contained 147 shops for the sale of nativo 
Excisu* 1 

liquor, but nono for the salo of English spirituous 

drinks. There were working 5 licensed stills ; and 18,566 gallons of liquor 

wore issued. The following tablo will show that the receipts of late years have, 

though liable to great fluctuations, been on the whole progiossivo ;— 


Year. 

Still- 

head 

duty. 

Dis¬ 

tillery 

fees. 

Fees for 
license 
to sell 
English 
liquor. 

Drugs. 

Mudali 

and 

chdndu, 

Tan, 

Opium 

Fines 

and 

miscel¬ 

lane¬ 

ous. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

re¬ 

ceipts- 



Us. 

119. 

liB. 

Its. 

Its. 

lta. 

Its. 

ns. 

Us. 

Its. 

1872-73 


U 

3,898 

4,600 


ffTJl 

123 

. i • 

62,213 

1.274 

23,939 

1873-74 

Eft 

12 

8,2*3 

IEE3 

160 

BjUJjyl 

90 

56 

1 0,900 

1,533 

15,307 

1871-75 

0,891 

13 


2,528 

aOi 

BrTtK 

114 

o 

18,455 

2,745 

16,710 

1875-70 

14,720 

17 

6,079 

2,344 

208 

4,775 

158 


48,307 

2,06-1 

20,263 

1870*77 

14,841 

12 

5,338 

mm 

150 

4,599 

05 

1 

28,137 

1,045 

25,192 


Struck on these fiye years, therefore, tho average of the net receipts is about 
Its. 21,492 yearly. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879/ and Court-fees 

Act (VII. of 1870). The following table shows, for 
Stamps. , ° 

tho same period as tho last, the revenue and charges 

under this head 


Yonv. 

(lunch and 
adhesive 
stumps. 

Dluc-and- 

hlack 

document 

stamps. 

Court-fee 

stamps. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realized. 

To tnl 
icccipta. 

Gross 

charges. 

Not 

receipts, 


Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

iu. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1872-73 

412 



51 

50,706 

1,908 

48,73) 

1878-7 4 

371 

22,8 61 

38.361 

75 

6 i,6l8 

1,815 

59,833 

1874-76 

466 



50 

67,409 

1,353 

60,056 

1675-76 

609 

18,696 

38,279 

291 

67,674 


66,171 

59,701 

1870-77 

724 

20,146 

40,400 

29 

61,358 

),057 


* '.Thin Act has lately superseded that (XVII,) of 18GE>. 




























TtKGtSTHATION, JUDICIAL C'HAIKIES. 


'll 


Tho avcrago net receipts may tlicroforo bo set down as about Rs. 5(3,009 
yearly. 

Tlio details of registration receipts may bo shown for a third year not men- 

Itcgtatrntlon. tioncd in tllG aboVG gpttard table of incomo and expen¬ 

diture. Iu I87G-7 7 fees to tho amount of Ua. 7,872 
wore rcalizod on tho 3,350 documents registered nndor iho Registration Act 
(Yin. of 1871), Tho expenses of establishment and other charges reached 
during (lie same year tho sum of Its. 2,772. The tolal value of all property 
affected by registered documents was returned as Rs. 13,20,931, of which 
Rs. 11,8(1,800 represented immoveable and tho lcmuindcr moveable property* 

Under the bond of judicial expenditure we may note the results usually 

Judicial expenditure. ! ‘ UainC<I fo, ‘ t!, ° mone y> or 1,1 ° tho >' '™' Ja 

ot cases usually tried in tho year. Tried by ChiminaL 

Courts in 1878-79 wore 2,COO j by Civil Courts, 1,06-1; and by Revenue 

Courts, 804. 

Tho medical charges are in groat part those incurred at tho one central and 

' Medical charges nnrf tho Lhrco branch dfrpQBsanos. Tho Srh at Basil ; 
sanitary statistics. tho throe latter being situated at Bird pur, Bib si, and 

Moulul&wnl respectively. At these institutions eases nro treated and medicines 
dispensed by native doctors, under the general supervision of tho Civil Sur¬ 
geon. The diseases which mo&l often call for troatmont, all more or loss ondc- 
mic, are as followintermittent and simple fevers, small-pox, rheumatism, 
indigestion, dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera, bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, 
plcuritis, consumption, ancomiu, dropsy, leprosy ami other skin disease* 
(shingles, scabies, impetigo, &c.), mumps, liver and spleen com plaints, para¬ 
lysis, stone in the bladder, and goitre. 

“ Basti,” writes Dr. Kelly, “is peculiarly damp and relaxing. That part 
towards tho north, known as tho Tariii, has a malarious climate ; and the 
natives suffer largely from intermittent fever, 1 which maybe considered tho 
most prevalent disease. Tho inhabitants generally are poor, badly fed and 
clothed, and being exposed under such conditions to noxious climatic influ¬ 
ences, readily succumb to disease. Enlargements of the spleen are very 
common ns the result of repeated attacks of ague. Very little has been dono 
towards improving tho drainage of swamps in the district. But the cutting of 

1 SpniKinc of iiipRf; fever-!, Dr, lUichnnan writes " Some nf n slight nature ma called 
‘ci.1,1 mid lioi’ (.s'lfill-tjrvmt), and require little attention, The renplc allege that lhoy arc 

liable to sliifht fefnilc attacks it they omit foi s-onic ilavt lo cat befr/ii* 10 n'cferk In ilia 
foreimon, especially near tlie equinoxes. This kind ot complaint Is called hkaiiii, rmd is 
ucconipmned by head-ache and blwdmg at the nose ’ 

91 
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forests and increased cultivation hare done much towards ameliorating the 
prevalence of disease. 

“ There has been a yearly epidemic of cholera for some time past, Cholera 
invariably appears at the commencement of the hot season and disappears soon 
after the setting-in of the rains. Its character is that of Asiatic cliolorn. Mala¬ 
ria, insufficient food and clothing, arc amongst the .chief causes to which its 
presoiled may be attributed. It attacks the poorer classes in largo numbers. 
It is impossible to give any idea of th crate of mortality. The deaths reported 
as from cholera are not to be depended upon. Little attention is, in my opinion, 
paid to the cause of death by govaits (village-watchmen, whoso duLy it is to 
report deaths). My nativo doctors hare frequently visited villages where 
cholera was reported, and on arrival were shown cases of fevers, simple dim-' 
rheen, and dysentery. 

“ Small-pox also ia annually epidemic, and is likely to remain so until 

Small-pox and vaccina- natives entortain less avorsion to vaccination. Tho 
tion ' mortality under tliia disease is, I beliovo, small, but 

I can give no data. It is not reported like cholera ; nor will the iuliabb 
iants, as a rule, accept of any treatment for it, It is most prevalent in March, 
April, and May, but it is also present in tho wintor mouths.” 

Vaccination is, however, increasing. In Buchanan’s time it was unknown. 
But in 1874-75 as many as 4,815 out of 5,778 operations performed by tlm 
Govornmcnt vaccinators wore successful ; in 1875-76 as many ns 28,787 out 
of 21),204 ; 0,455 out of 10,501 in 187G-77 ; 10,170 out of 10,985 in 1877-78 ; 
mid in 1878-79, 11,014 out of 11,672. Inoculation is loss common than 
elecwlioro owing, according to Buchanan, to the extroiuo viow& which tho 
Muslim inhabitants ontortaiu on the subject of predestination. 

After Dr. Kelly’s remarks the following figures, showing for fivo yonrs tho 
principal causes of mortality, must be taken cum grano :— 


Year. 

I’cvor, 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Bowel 

coin* 

plaint. 

Cholera. 

Othci 

cutises. 

Total. 

Pi oportioa 
of (leatliM 
lo 1,1100 of 
populal ioP. 

1*74 

1376 ... 

3 076 ... 

1377 ... 

1378 ... 

Average 

1.8,737 
28,878 
20 , * '22 
26.145 

C ',8 (jO 

2 , 1.82 

418 

1.00 4 
30 
311 

1570 

872 

7<KJ 

1-00 

1,151 

964 

4,ova 
2>33B 
5,291, 
608 

2,003 
1,032 
2,7 <> 4 
C.R27 
8,f»40 

19,176 

20,022 

27 204 
37,003 

02,415 

1 3'22 

13 59 
1S-7R 

25 12 

42 37 

2 1,8^8 

780 

7 GO 

9,018 

4,227 

33,236 

32'66 
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The treatment adopted by private native practitioners (kabirdj) is allopathic. 

Natl™ molicta™. But ’ th0l 'S U tbus far i[1 aMml ™t h tl >« tulk of 

European opinion, these gentlemen hold somewhat 
singular beliefs as to the ongin of disease All maladies are assigned, 
to one or more of four pic disposing causes, viz., excess of air (bath), bile 
ur heat (pit), mucus (haph) aud cold (sit). All save perhaps a dozen 
of the native drugs mentioned in the Etftwa, Gawnpore, and Goiakhpur 
notices’ are procurable also in this district. But Dr. Kelly adds the follow¬ 
ing. Remain to be added in some cases their uses, in all tlieii scientific 


names;— 


riant. 

Part used, or use to which 
pul, or both. 

Plant. 

Part used, or use to which 
put, or both. 

Abrukh, 


BidbJia ... 

Uoot decocted iulo ptfr- 

A gel .. ... 

Ahibil/ilulra (ill iccl 

Dceoctiou from root used 
us febrifuge. 

Bi/tir/dnu (quince- 
Heed,) 

gntive. 

prunes). 


litjhund ... 

Demulcent. 

Ami till (guuwi) 

Leaves rm astringent. 

Bilal hand ... 

Ditio. 

Anvhi ... 

Dccocliou from bulk a 
gurglo. 

lilrmi ... 

Decoction from root mix¬ 
ed with salt, ns u sto* 

Asgoad jangli ... 

Apparently a gum; itsod 
in poultices lor rheutna- 


miicluo, 


twin. 

Chfibhnr ... 

JJxp ec tor.-mt. 

!>--§ 
&■ ^ 


Cha/ior ... 

Chnmbcli (kiutl of 

Seeds, mixed with borax 
ond curds, npplied ns a 
cure for ringworm. 
Leaves and oil used as an 

IBibawg ... 

Authelmintic 

jasmine,) 

injected unguent, 

Bac/iaur idbu ... 

Uoat decticted into fcbn- 

Chanilsur „ 

Demulcent, 


fuge. 

Cfuinuldt 

Astringent root used in 

Bach desi ... 

Stomacbic. 


nictitirrlingui. 

Buttchi ... 

Finlt an ingredient iu 
ointment foi itch. 

Chhimjdhand 

Cfthultdra. 

Demulcent, 

Bmich/idla (‘'foicst 

Ex pec tin nut and febri- 

('hipra 

Stomachic. 

bark ") 

fllgO. 

Emetic. 

('hirtiita 3 

Hepatic. 

Band til ,,, 

BanhaUh (** forest 
tui meric ”) 
Ddnslochun. 

Chmhira. 
Lhobchtni, (Chinn 
root or Snulux ) 


Baiba. ,., 

Seeds n demulcent 

Udrc/ilm (ciiiun- 


Biuhui ... 

Juice, mixed with honey, 

nun). 



used in nmnln 

Datya ... 

Seed mixed with enlt as a 

Baioh ... 

Decoction from bmk used 

purgative. 


na fistrlngent in dy- 

Deoddr (hill cc- 

Decoction from wood used. 


nentery 

diir), 

ns febrifuge. 

Bail (rattan) 

lihalhatiya ... 

Root dccoctcd into a rheu¬ 
matic medicine. 
Expectorant. 

iDhCra ... 

S tomacluo hi cases of 
colic. 

lihaU curi 

Decoction from root used 
in lhouuiatism, 

Farldbitti ... 

Demulcent. 


1 Gazr,, IV, 403-04 i supm, pp, 161, 426-28. 'Supra, “Imports from NepdV 

8 Ibid, 
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Plant. 


Pin t u«cil, or use* lo which 
put, or both. 


Plant. 


Part nsoil, or Uso lo which 
put, oi bolli 


Gctddpurnu ... 

Crunda bn hi 02 a 
(pine-resin or 

tin pcntinc.j 
G an (nut ... 

Ghclndr 

Gubin ... 

Gogol 
Goil mint 
(lolndi. 

(ri'Ihllft/iOl i 

Giilnr (Wild %) 

Giiu.h 

Unis 


liar.,. 


IJlng (it s R ft fee- 
tiila). 

Ihlechi (CftnU- 
limine.) 

Jile/ibtil (11 u l - 
nicff ) 

.fa 11 el, 

Jalarnfai. 

.Juvatn (mace ) 

KabdbrUini (rii- 

llt’llH.) 

Iiachnur ... 

Kachur ... 

A tie]ilia l. 

Aajtir (campher.) 

Ktiychnuyba ,,, 

Aukraiin m 1 

Kubnundha ... 


Aali lulltt, 

Kami dj 

Kai iiumhi ... 

Karel (ictirncla, 
s&l 1 cam ) 

Kart .stnimu 
Km unit. 

Kari/dn 

Kasuri/a ... 

luivnlyiillu. 

Keith , , 


Dccoci Ion from loot used 
111 dropsy. 


Tclinfngo. 

Tonic. 

.Applied ns a paste in oph- 
timlunn, 

Doimilccnt. 

Demulcent. 

Burk used as an ns trill* 
gout, in imMiorihdgni 

Febufuee and iisLmgcnt. 

13 mit used in poultices foi 
llieuinnUc pains. 

V owilcrc d, mixed with 
honey, and used m feinu- 
lnr eases. 


Decoction from bulk used 
as a gargle. 

Mixed with bluck salt ns 
a stomachic 
ffooL' 11 o’cmnfceiiD. 


Stomachic, 

Used with licc-waler ns 
an astringent in mcuor- 
lhagin. 


Root a fcbiifuge. 


Demulcent. 

Poultice in llicuninlism. 
Dccoeiiou from toot used 
In rheumatism. 

Bout and leaves decocted 
into 1 he 11 malic medicine. 


Kltdkasddnu ... 


Klumhhiif 


Kh ohm 


Khurilmini njwain. 

Kuliwish (r a i- 
ains.) 

/umi ... 

Kin ii/a ... 

Kulavjan. 

Kitlju 


Knndrnn ... 

Ktmim or hesar 
(safllower, saf¬ 
fron ) 

Lach/nnaiui III 

Lifjar ... 

loilh 2 

Long (cloVOfO. 

Luhiin (benzoin)- 

Miil/tukan ... 
Mtint/rpl 

MujUh (madder.) 

MnjAphiil. 

Meu/i ... 

Mulct , M 

blorfnm 

Mubt/mriii 

Murra 

1)Joxhh ( ninr-k), 
flJiih, black ami 
white. 

Ndejar mot ha 


Ntighesar, 
Af Unindici 

Vent am. 

i'uJmr 
i‘ii turn di 
Pa heal 


Powdered, mixed with 
gingci,nnd used in cases 
of lumbago, 

l’liigfttive; used also for 
congestion of brain in 
fever. 

Root an ingredient in 
poultices for abscesses, 


Hoot and flower arc fcbii- 
fnges. 

Dark, 

Leaves and root ingre¬ 
dients in an astringent 
for menon hngin. 

Root deeneted Into a feb¬ 
rifuge 

ingredient in an ointment 
externally applied for 
atrniiguiy. 

Root a diuretic. 

AsLiingcnt. 


Root an emetic. 
Stomachic. 


Loaves rubefacient : ap¬ 
plied in rheumatism, 

Bark, a tonic and demul¬ 
cent. 

Demulccn l. 

UhpiI m cases of rbeuiup..- 
tisiu. 


Mixed wiLIi sugar and used 
ns asti'ingcnt in dysen- 
tmy 

Oil applied 111 rheuma¬ 
tism. 

Root mi astringent in 
eases of dysentery. 

Root and hai It, astringent 
and .sedative, 

Itoot, fruit mid leaf, foh- 
1 lingo, .stomachic, aud 
refrigerant. 


1 Suprcij “Imports Dorn Nepal.” * JM. 
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IMnnt. 

Part uscil, or use to 
which put, or both. 

Plant. 

Part used, or use to 
winch put, or both. 

P«nj«nJ ... 

Root and bark ; febiifuge 

SavUtmlsokll 

lleofc decocted into a do- 

X'upUa, 

Pin hi ... 

and sedative. 

Astringent 

Sttnd (senna ) 
Sandal, led (* a- 

mulccut, 

i’utal nim ... 

Juice used in cases of 

hut chin dan) 
and white. 
SouQpa\li 


I’llll... 

mania. 

Alterative , powder used 

Styptic 


in cases of leprosy. 

Sarp/ionhii 

Mixed with black pepper 

J'iptll ... 

Root decoded into n gar- 

becomes a medium*- for 

Vitpdpnt ... 

gle 

Fcbiifugo. 

Snritja h ac hi 

bpleiniis. 

Dlnretiu. 

I'ithivdn .i. 

Decoction fiom root, a 

("unripe lo¬ 
tus.'') 


Tiijdz j a n y l i 
(garlic.) 

fcbiifugo. 

Survun ,,, 

Febrifuge. 


Schanr ... 

Alterative in cases of 

Puhhurbhtd ... 

I’owdcrcd, mixed with 


leprosy. Oil of leaves 

Pofihanudr. 

honey, and used in cases 

Of VCBlCal CftlClllU9. 

StiuJrt 

an unguent in rheuma¬ 
tism 

Deiunlcont. 

Hdjtjur, 

JUnusdt 

Root a diuretic. 

Siny ia. 1 

Sirauha ... 

Root decocted into febri- 

ltd>ulin ui or h/dn- 
di 


Sufod dub 

fngc, 

Styptic. 

r.iinn * 

Decoction a lotion in 

Suhfuhir&fian, 

liaswai ,,, 

rheumatic cases. 
Ointment of loot. 

Supdii (betel- 
nut). 


Itatuujol. 

Itevund chin i 

Leaves used in splenitis. 

Siranjdn. 

Tubdshlr (bambu 


(llmbnrb.) 

Hin/ta „. 

Stomachic, used in colio. 

sugar) 

Taj (land of cin- 


Sdyinuiiiu, 

Snldjit (btornx.) 

Root clccoctcd into a feb- 

nainon,) 

Tur ( palmyra ) 

Astringent root decoded 

Sdlpurni 

into medicine for dm- 

llfllgO. 


befces. 


Bui the native pharmacopoeia is not altogether vegetable. It includes many 


minerals, such as lime, nitre, alkaline earths ( sajji and Ichtiri mitti), 
potter’s clay (kohls) salt, sulpluu, borax, arsenic ( scinkhya ), yellow arsenic or 
orpiincnt (harU'd), cinnabar or red sulphuret of mercury (sJtangarf), copper¬ 
as or sulphate of iron (Mmkasls), sal ammoniac {'iiaushddar), corrosivo 
sublimate (makapiir), white-lead (sufeda), lead, pewter, tin, iron, brass, silver 
and gold filings. 

Like its predecessors this notice shall be closed with somo account of tho 
district history. But wo must content ourselves with 
the meiest sketch. Tho materials, never very ample, 
have been almost exhausted in describing that Orornldipur of which, till 18G5, 
13 as Li formed a part. 


1 Supra, •* Imports from Nepul.” 
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Ranm, about 776 B.G. 


Buddha, about C6o B. C. 


The two districts probably supplied its north-eastern corner to the ancient 
Puramo kingdom of great Koshdla. This extended 
along the foot of the Himalaya from tho Sdrda to the 
G and ale, and from the foot of tho Himalaya southwards to tho Gauges. 1 Jta 
capital was Ajudhya, the court of the heroic llama. The mass of legends 
which surrounds Jiis namo -must not obscure his claims to be considered n real 
and historic personage. According to tho calculations of Buchanan, lio must have 
flourished about 775 years before Christ. Had ho been a Western potentate 
ho would have been doified ; and from a mortal emperor would havo become an 
immortal god. But being an eastern ruler, ho has been declared an incarna¬ 
tion of an already existing deity. As the oarthly embodiment of tho saviour 
Vishnu, he is still, ua already shown, the favourito god of Basti. 

It is unlikely, however, that Basti was at this time much more than a forest 
interspersed with swamps and pasturo-glades, There 
ia a legend that, during a season of drought at Ajmlhyn, 
Rama drove his caLtle across the Ghfigra to grnzo. But that there woro so mo 
clearings occupied by villages is probable. Buddha, who lived about tho mid¬ 
dle of the sixth century B. C., was probably born iu tho district. 2 Tho birth¬ 
place of the great faitli-founclor is howovor a name and nothing else. Knpila- 
vastu. or Knpila-uagara has never been conclusively identified with any oxisting 
villago. The forms vast\P and basii are of course cognate and synonymous j 
but it must not be supposed that the comparatively modern Basti is tho same 
as tho auoicufc Knpila-vastu. J^agava > again, is merely tho later nagav writ 
large ; and General Cunningham 4 seems to identify Kapila-nagara with tho 
existing parganah capital of Hagar. Mr. Beal 6 locatos tho city on tho lh'ipti, 
about GO miles above Gorakhpur ; and thoroby places it well within this district. 
Our knowlcdgo about tho position of Kapilatnny howevor bo reduced to this : — 
that it lay on tho route from tho Buddhist cities of eastern Gorakhpur to tho 
Buddhist Sravasti of Gonda ; and that that route probably passod between tho 
Ghrigra and Rfipti rivers. 

But long before tho time of Buddha the kingdom of Great Koshdla had 
bccoir.o divided. Oil Rama’s death and tho partition 
of Rama’s empire, tho paternal domains north of tho 


PrtiaeuftjJfc. 


1 Sahti Sunggam Tantra, quoted in Eastern India, (II. 326). 2 But (lie clnim of Kfipila 

to this lionom Is not altogclher undisputed. The Siunlialese accounts say tlmt Uuddlin was 
horn at Benares ; and Ifa Hum mentions a place called Taihva (7o*wat), about SJ- miles cast 
of Knpila, as a pictendei’to the same distinction. 3 It may interest the reader toio- 

mind luai that iiffitK is merely the astu of his G leek-grammar days with n digamma super- 
added. 4 Sec hiB map showing the tiavelsof CiMncso pilgrims (plate I of volutno L, 

Arcbteologicftl Survey Reports.) 6 Travels of Fa Ilian and Suny-t/un, from the 

Chinese by tlic lie?, Samuel Beal, B.A,, cbnpltuu in II. M.’s li’leet, Rendon (Tiubugr'n), I 860 . 
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Ghagva had Fallon lo the share of his son Lava. Being hounded on the south 
by Sake la or Ajudliya, and on the east by Vaisbali or Bihdr, the new king¬ 
dom must have included iiasti. Its capital was sometimes SrAntsli and some¬ 
times ICnpila. The king who ruled the tract in Buddha’s day was Prasen&jit. 
Tlio Vishnu Puritan, which fables linn the fiftieth in descent from Lava, 
adds also that lie was the great-grandson of Buddha himself. At any rate 
he was the contemporary of Buddha and ono of the earliest converts to 
Buddhism. 1 

For about seven couturies after Prasennjit’s death the kingdom flourished 
BikrnniajJt or Vikmmfi- under his successors. "Whether thoso successors wera 
diiya, about 160 A. D. n fi Buddhists it is impossible to say ; but it is certain 
that Vikranuiditya, who conquered this part of India about 150 A, I)., was a 
bigoted Hindu, The sacred Hindu buildings at Ajudliya beiug overthrown and 
overgrown hy forest, lie restored them. This Vikramaditya, who was the 
most powerful monarch of Northern India, must not be confused with that 
earlier namesako who in 57 B. C. founded an sera. To Buchanan must bo 
ascribed the credit of first suggesting the distinction. While mentioning that 
the legends collected by Wilford required tlio existence of eight Vikram tidily ns, 
IfilphiiisLone seems to recognize the existence of one only 2 

The Ajudliya traditions relate that after a glorious reign of eighty years 
Yikramaditya was in an evil hour visited by the ascetic 
Samuel 1 a Gupta. flnmndra Pul. This Saimidm beguiled him to allow liia 

royal spirit to ho transported by magic into a corpse. The king’s body was no 
sooner iacant than Snmudra re-occupied it with his own spirit, and refused to 
quit it. By this impious trick fcho man of piety acquired ilio thronoofSm- 
vu'di, which his descendants retained for sevontcen generations. Tho fact im¬ 
bedded in this legend is that the Buddhist Sarmulra Gupta, who reigned foe 
the first forty years of tlio third century A. D., overthrew the looal dynasty 
and ruled in their stead. His success was perhaps merely the termination of 
civil wars excited by the drastic religious policy of Yikrumiiditya. Tho eighty 
years assigned to the latter’s reign will hardly surprise those who know 
that in ancient history a single name often stands for a whole dynasty. It ia 
remarkable that from Samudra Gupta lo Gaydditya, tlio last Adilya monarch of 
Kanauj, there are oxaotly seventeen names on tho list of the great Bais 3 
emperors who governed Northern India. 


1 Sec Oudli Gfl'/etteQr, 1, 33d, mid f II., 281-82. a Ibid.; Eastern india t II, 331.30. anil 

Elphmsloiic’s History, Bk. IV. chapter 1. 3 The coirect tians l iteration of II wen 

Thsang’s Fti-she is Vaisya. But an pouitcd out by General Cunningham, Vaisa or Baia 
Kakutilya was probably iutended. 
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The Guptas were themselves of lowly origin ; and, as already shown* then* 
predominance coincided with llio uprising of tliosn 

Aboriginal mlc. aboriginal tribes who nil along the Sub-11 imal ay an tract, 

in Roliilkhaml and Oudb, in Gorakhpur and Bihar, sooner or later supplanted tins 
war-enfeebled Aryans. The accession of tho now dynasty was in fact not. only 
u triumph of Buddhist over Hindu, hut of race over race. 1 In Lho demo era tie 
bosom of Buddhism, which renounces caste, tho dospised autocliLhoues lmd 
found a solace for tho contumelies of the proud invaders who had lorded it 
over them so long. Of the many centuries of aboriginal rule which followed 
next to nothing is known. But there arc aborigines and aborigines ; and the 
legends collected by Buchanan seem to prove that tho Blmr or the Ghoru had 
at times to dispute the realm with the Thiirti or tho liillman. If we use lho 
“or” instead of llio it is bocauso Blmr and Cliorn, Tlmru and hillnim, 

nro by some deemed convertible terms. Tho Thurtis are said to havo ruled with 
exceptional splendour, and to havo left thoir brick strongholds scattered nil 
ovov tho north-G Mg ra country. But thoir advent was olsowhoro and per¬ 
haps hero followed by tho oncroachmouta of forest and tho decay of ancient 
towns. 2 In the beginning of the fifth century tho district was travorsed by 
the Ohineso Buddhist pilgrim Fa Ilian, who passed across it from Gouda to 
Gorakhpur. Sntvmiti was thon inhabited by but 200 

Fa Ilian's viaifc in tho 1 , , 

beginning of the fifth poor families. In Kapiln, the capital of Ivoshala (kin* 
conturjr ’ sa-lo) y ‘Hhoro is no govormnont or pooplo ; it is just 

like a great desert. Thoro are simply a congregation of priests and about 
10 families of lay people ' * * + , Tho country of Knpilavastu 

{Iia-weilo-miy is now a vast wilderness. You seldom meet any people 
on the roads, for they arc much in dread of tho white olephants and 
lions (wild olephants and tigers?) which frequent tho neighbourhood and 
rondcr it impossible to travel feai lessly.” The palaco of Suddhodana, where 
Buddha was born, was in ruins. But about a dozen towors (stupas or 
relic-temples), which marked tho localities of groat events in Buddha’s 
life, were “still existing.” Fa Iiinti mentions also tho spring called tho 
Arrow Fountain; tho place where king Virudlmka slew tbo offspring of tho 
Sdkyas ; and tho spot wliorc Buddlia hurled a dead elephant outside the city 
•walls. 4 


1 North-Western Pioviucos Gnzr, V,, 617, Oiulh Gnzr,, I., ill; and Supra, pin 'l2i»-32. 
* Luslern India, II, 341 j Oiulh Gnzr., I., 630. Buchanan mentions a race cnllud Sivira ns 
f< succeeding” the Chcitis. IIo perhaps means lire Boons or Son is, a tube* sometimes <1 coined 
nkin to the Clieifis ; hut tlio identity of his Si virus was considered too iincor tain to justify 
their mention in tlm text. ‘Saul by Mr. Beal to he a uusiuko lor Kapi-lu-uei, f,«., 

city of Kapiln. * Beal, pp. 86-81). 
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But nil these localities nnd buildings are described with much greater fill- 
Hwen Tbsang's account ness by Hwen Thsang, who visited Kapila about 635 
of Kapila, die 0.55 A.f). A . j). u 'p ll0 kingdom of iCie-pi-lo-fa-sou-ton (Knpila- 
vnstu),” writes the latter, “has a circuit of about 4,000 li {(JGO miles). It has 
ton deserted towns, which present a dreary aspect. The royal city is in ruins, 
and one no longer knows wh.it was the extent of ita cireumfeienca. The palace 
which stood within the capital was from 11 to 10 U (about two miles) in cir¬ 
cuit, It was entirely built of brick. Its remains are still high and solid, hut 
it has been deserted for ages. The villages aie fairly peopled. There is no 
king, but each town has its own chief. The land i9 fat and fertile; the sowings 
and the reapings take plaoo at regular periodsj tlm seasons never derange 
themsolves ; the maimers of the inhabitants are sweet and affable, Theio 
wore once nearly a thousand Buddhist convents whoso ruins still exist.” The 
relic-tomplos wore even moie numerous. “ To tho north-west of tlio town one 
counts stupas by hundreds and thousands. It was in this place that the race of 
Srikva was massacred. After king Yirudhaka had conquered tho S&kyas, ha 
Jed them and their families piisoners to llio number of 99,900,000 souls, and. 
bad them all slaughtered. Their corpses accumulated hko heaps of straw; and 
their blood, which had flowed in waves, formed a largo lake. Secretly prompt¬ 
ed by the gods, men gathered lip tjjcir bones and gave them sepulture.” Virn- 
dhaka was tho son of the Prasemijit aforesaid, and effected this butchery because 
theSrikyas had taimtod him with tho foot that his mother was a slave-girl. 

But Hwen Thsang does not content himself with mere general statements 
ns to tho number of the buildings he visited. The position of the various con¬ 
vents and shrines ho describes with much careful detail. All seem to have been 
monumental, marking spots associated with tho adveutuiea of Buddha or other 
smuts. Thus at the place where Buddha was born stood a monastery (vihdra\\ 
and at tho placo where ho displayed bis strongth by “putting” the elephant, 
rose a toinplo. The ditch which the fall of tho huge beast diutediu the ground 
might still be seen beside the southern gate of the city, uud was called the 
elephant’s fosse (Baitigarta). Outside tho eastern gate was the Hindu tem¬ 
ple of Ishvaradeva, a stone idol of imposing size. When Buddha was still a babe, 
his nurso boro him into the temple. On his entrance the idol rose, and conti¬ 
nued standing before him until his departure Hear tho city were a stupa and 
a column, both reared .about 250 B,0. by the emperor Asoka. Tho column 
was surmounted by the figure of a horse. 

Several incidental details serve to give the Chinaman’s account a little local 
colour. The neighbourhood seems to have been fairly wooded. Just outside 

02 
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tlio town on the south was a wood of fig-trees (gulur ?); while at some distaneo 
in another direction might bo soon some ancient asogs. Nearly five miles to 
the south-east, aud flanked by a tomplo, lay the Arrow Fount, so called because 
it sprang from a hole pierced iu the ground by Buddha’s arrow. South- 
eastwards past Kapila itself flowed a little burn. This was perhaps tho Mana- 
rfinia, but was thou called the River of Oil. Of oil indeod its stream had once 
consisted. But when Maya, tho mother of Buddha, wished to bathe in it aftor 
her confinement, tho oil was turned into water, which it had ever since, 
though “sweet and unctuous,” remained. 1 

Though noticing tho religious buildings of tho past, ITwon Thsang is alto¬ 
gether siletiL as to the religious boliofs which ho found 
existing at the timo of his visit. Whether, therefore, 
in the first half of tho soventh century Basti was chiefly Hindu or Buddhist 
must ever remain uncertain. Buddhism had in places perhaps faded boforo 
tho sister faith of Jainism. Wo know tlmt about 1000 A.D. tho neighbouring 
Gondii was ruled by a Jain dynasty whose race is diversely described as Thdru 
or Jtdjput. It was perhaps a mixture of both; for Aryan invaders did not in 
that age altogether despise intermarriage with tho aborigines. The contem- 
poraiy kings of Gorakhpur are in just iho samo manner called sometimes Tlul- 
rus, sometimes Rathors. But boforo tho«end of tho twelfth century the 
dynasties ofboth Gorakhpur and Gonda were crushed by tho Domkatiirs or 
Domwars. These are variously styled oither Rajputs or military Brlihmans. 
Blit there is uo doubt that thoy had wedded tho daughters of both Dorns and 
Bhars, doriving from tho fonnor tribo tho first part of their own name. Tho 
realm of tho new rulors extended from tlio west of Gorakhpur to the east 
of Gonda, and included of course the bulk of Basti. 3 

But the supremacy of tho Domkatiirs did not long remain unchallenged. 

Their struggle with tlio Buchanan assorts that they wore from tho very first 
B m ’ H ' forced to dispute possession with the Bliars, who at 

length gained tho upper hand. Tlmt thoso Bhars now or afterwards obtained 
great power is undoubted. They were for many centuries lntor tlio dominant 
raco in the Southoin pargaualis Amorim and Mahauli ; while by some accounts 
they about Una time obtainod possession of Katahla, a tract extending from 
tho hills to tlio Painai brook near Bftnsi. But the rule is of Katahla wore 


according to other traditions Solankhi Rajputs. 

1 s\ir les Oonlrle* Oceuieutale s, par llloucn Thsiuig ; tuirtulls du Oliinois en Fmnrais 

pat StaniBlivi Julien (Pniii. I8fi7), V»i, I,pp S09-2fl. This volume owed its publication 
the munificence of tlio Thu d Empu e 2 Ondli Gnzr, I,, fi.’U), and III, 283-84, Fee 

itlao above, 432-33, Tho Oudh Gnzetteer ia probably wrong m culling tho DomlcaUra Doma 
ioHt court. 
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Rajput invasions, 

to seek fresh homes 

The Sarnets expo! the 
Bomkfttiu’s, about 1276. 


For towards the close of tlio thirteenth century, when tho Muslim empire 
hacl become firmly and move firmly established at 
Dehli, its encroachments began driving the Rajputs 
down-conn try. The first R&jpnfc invasion which in 
this district assumed any great importance was that 
of tho Sarnets, Above has been told how their 
cl i *f, Chandra Sen, expelled the DomkaMrs from Gorakhpur and eastern 
Basil, about 1275. Abovo has been noted how, on Chandra Son’s death, his 
son Jai Singh succeeded to the principality of Magliar in this district. That 
principality probably included all Bansi south of the Riipti. But Bans! north 
of that river was held chiefly, as just mentioned, by the r&ja of Katahla. 

About the same time, moreover, as Jai succeeded, to his heritage, another 
The CliauMiis, circ. race of Rajputs seized some part of tho nortb-R&ptl 
13DI) ' country. These were tho Chaulums, founders of tho 

Butwal and PAlpa principality. But if it be true that their chief Makhund 
fled from Chitlaur after its sack in 1303, they should rathor bo called Sisotliyas 
or Gahlots ; and if thoir real tribo is somewhat uncertain, it is because they 
never caved to maintain an untainted Rajput lineage. They intermarried 
freely with those Tlidrus whose lands in the north-eastorn corner of tho district 
they annexed. But their annexations lay chiefly iu wliat arc now Nepdl 
and Gorakhpur. In Basti their domains wore limited to Bindyakpur and 
Biiusi, west of the Jamwftr and Ktira rivers. Their misalliances estranged 
them from the other chiefs of tho district; and in its history they find litllo place. 

There is a legend that the Blmra were expellod from parganah Basti 
The Kuihfms, about by Grardlii Singh, a Rftjput of unknown tribe; and 
* 330 - that Gaidhi’s descendants wero in 1330 ejected by a 

KulliAus named Udlmrnj. It is possible that Gavdhi Singh was a Domkatdr, 
for at tho boginning of the fourteenth century the western pargauahs, Basti 
and Raaulpur, wore still held by tho Bom or Domkatar rfya of Gouda. This 
rfija was overthrown, and his domain in both Basti and Gonda annexed, by 
Sej or Sahnj the KnlbAns. The dale 1330 may be allowed to stand, as other 
accounts concur in bringing Scj hither in the time of the Tughlak emperors 
(1321-1412). With his conquest disappeared the last vestige of Domkatar 
domination, 

The date of tho Gautam invasion is not even approximately known. But 

„„ _ as, bolero tho final extinction of the titlo in 1858, 

Ihc Gautarns. , , , , , , m 

there had boon twenty-three Gantain rajas or iNagar, 

it may bo presumed that Ihoso Iiiijputs made their appearance at least ns ourly 
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as either of the two tribes Inat mentioned. Their chief, Jagdoo or Jngatot, 
obtained his principality by wresting parganah Nagar from the hands of tlief 
Domkat&rs or Bbars. Different traditions give the names of both the latter 
races; and to both traditions geographical consideration^ lend soniosupport. If 
the Domkat&ra held Basil on the north, Hie Bliars hold Mahauli on the oast 
and Amorlia on tho west. 

If asked to describe tho territorial allotment of the district nl tlio begin¬ 
ning of tho nest or fifteenth century, wo should there' 
Piv3Hi<MiB of the district . ‘ ... m, . . . ,, 

n t the beginning of the tore reply thus :—iilo north, including the bulk 

fifteenth ceutuiy. 0 f p ar g ana ] I Oiinsi, was ruled by tho inja of JCatahla \ 

but a small north-oastorn corner, including parganah Bin6yakpur, belonged to 
the raja of Bufcvval. The eastern centra, comprising parganah Maghar and 
Bdnsij south of the Rupti, owed allegiance to tho raja of Maghar ; tho wester# 
centre, comprising parganalis Has hi pur and Basti, to tho rlya of Cronda. The 
southern pnrgaunhs,-Amorha and Mahauli, wore hold by Bliara; whilo tli0 
remaining southern parganah, Nagar, a barrier between tlio two 33hur prin¬ 
cipalities, was subject to the raja of Nagar. 

These, potty princes scorn to have rocognized, when it suited their con¬ 
venience, tho suzerainty of tlio Delili emperors. In 
tlio south thoy may perhaps have oxtoinled this hall- 
condescending submission ao far as to acknowledge the superiority of the 
Jnunpur kings (ldO<1-147(5). But in practice if not in theory thoy were auto¬ 
cratic. Like tho sorvauts of Alexander in tlio Maccabees, thoy “ all put crowns 
upon themselves.” To say that they rosomblod English barons in the reign 
oi Stephen or do’lm is to give a soant idoa oF thoir importance; for though 
just as independent of tho soveroign, of ono another thoy wore far more 
independent. Except perhaps in Nagar, they wero solo masters of tho soil and 
of their subjects’ lives. Each principality was a little country in ifcsolf, agricul¬ 
turally and commciciully self-supporting. 1 Save when a disputed frontier 
provoked war, each was hood loss of its neighbours. But for further details of 
Pasti’s condition in the middle ages wo may search in vain. Like all old world 
Hindus, tho inhabitants cared not to preserve their own history; and tho 
disttict had not as yet tomptod tlio sword or tlio pen of tlio Musalindn. 1V° 
must thoroforo hasten on to 1 ho time of the first authentic Muslim invasion, 
in 1561 the robel Ivhun Zamtfn fled across tho Ghugra into Samar, and 

Muslim invasions, thiongh tho forests which then adjoined tho north 
16G4 ' 6 '’ bank of tho river was fiuitlcssly pursued by tho 

1 Sup, a, p l'J7. 


rower of tlio IlSjas. 
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troops of tha emperor Akbar. But Sarvvdr or Sarjupar included parts of other 
districts besides Basti, and whether the imperial force entered Basti is uncer¬ 
tain. 1 Wliou Kli&n Zuindn was three years la tor (1567) slain elsewhere. Ids 
example of seeking refuge in this part of the country was followed by a fellow 
rebel named Sikaudar Khdn. Sikandar was bootlossly chased through 
Basti and Gorakhpur by a large army under Fiduo Kluui. But tho general 
lingered in the two districts some time, reducing tho local chiefs to submission. 
Amongst others the raja of Maghar was rendered tributnry ; and at Maghar 
itself was left an impelial garrison. 2 The humiliation and perhaps the active 
anuoyance to which ho was exposed caused the raja to quit the ancient seat of 
his family and to found a new capital at Mansi in tho extremo north of his 
domains. His descendants have ever since been known as the rajas of Bansi. 
The title of Maghai’ was indeed no longer applicable \ for parganak 
Magbar was now completely in the hands of tho Musalm&ns. 

But though constantly marching across the south of the district, from 

Tho SGraJhans.1 expel &™ildipur to Maghai' and from Maghar to Faizabarl, 
tho lilmiafiom Muhuuii, the Musulmiins goem to lmvo interfered but little with 
the looal chiefs. So long as tho latter paid their tribute, they might fight with 
and expel one another as much as they would or could. Thus some Srtrajbimsi 
firtjpuia from the south wero allowed to eject tho Bliara and the fow Tluirus 
who still lingoral in parganah Malmuli. Tho brothers Alnkdeo and Tilakdeo 
slow the Bhar or Rdjljhar raja and annexed his domains up to within a fow 
miles of Maghar itself. To much tho same period, that is to about 1580 A.D., 
is ascribed tho expulsion of the Blmrs from Amorim It lias been above shown 
Ynat flie ronT cluto oi folia event was pro'Vm'ihy earlier ; \mt ‘in cases ol uncor- 

nnd tho Kiiynil.s seize tointy tl ‘° commonly accepted chronology ia safest. 
-Amoilia, one. 15 ao A.. D. The Krtyath Jagat Singh, who slow tho Blmr. i6j& aud 
seized his lands, is by soino accounls represented as a favourite of tho emperor 
Akbar’s Kachhwahin wife. But lie seems to havo been aided also by some 
Suiajbansis, who afterwards deprived his descendants of half tboir heritage. 
His own unwarliko tiibo could havo given him but little assistance. 3 

By the Institutes of Akbar (151)6 the wholo of Basti is included in the 
Oudk or Avadh province Amoilm being a part of the Avadh, and all 

the remaining parganahs of tho Gorakhpur division (purkdr.) But tho 

1 TabnkiU-i-Ahburi in Dowsw/s edition of 1C1 lidL'fi Historians, V, 307 2 Jliil, 3^4 

ami supra, 4SU-40. To Eulfij Khau is attributed the fuumlaiion of Knbfr'a mausoleum at 
Miigluu. After him, perhaps, is named tappa Enlaipui of Mriliaull. There was only one 
grandee c£ Akbai’s rei«u ihns called, nod I'lddo v ns merely hie pnctieul ttam tie filmne. His 
ruil name was Mirza kustani j and ns he was n. Rcncrni, mul Governor of BIliSi, be is pro¬ 
bably the person- intended. Sec blychmaua's Aiii'i-Akbun, I , 314. a i’p, 442. 
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comparatively small state rental debited to - ) lie tract is a sign of either imperfect 
Muslim authority or scanty population. A small contingent of yeomanry mul 
militia is as usual entered opposito the name of each division; but, as usual, 
the force is likely to liavo been a merely paper force. Rasulpur is shown as 
a separate parganali ( mahuL ), probably because it was held us a separate 
fief by some cadet of tlio Gouda family. Badti, which about this time was 
granted away in the same manner, appears under the n.imo of Mandwa. The 
only modern parganali not then formed was BAnsi, ivho.se elements were shared, 
between the Ratanpnr, Maghar, and ICatahla sub-divisions. 

But Kutalila was not destined long to remain an independent sub-division. 
Extension of die Bdnei About 1G00 it was nunoxed, and its rtija slain, by 
principality. Katun, raja of Bfinsi. Against tlio other northern 

power, that of BiUwal, the B&usi chiefs were less successful. Long wars, in 
whioh they were often worsted, laid waste the debatoablo lands between the 
two principalities. Tappas Banjara, Sohas, and Ghos are mentioned as 
suffering great devastation. Bui the Biiusi rajas must have gained the upper 
hand whou, at somo date unknown, the Butwal raja was driven back into par- 
gaimh BinAyulrptir, and parganali B'msi assumed its present dimensions. About 

,, 1010, its rulers found an opportunity of regaining for 

Tlio Muslim Ramson 1 J ° p 

iB cxpcllod fiorn Mughfti, a tune their lost heritage of Miighav. Affairs in Rajpu- 

oii Ci loio j tana and the Dakkhan had diverted tlio attention and 

the force of Dehli from this less important part of its oinpiro, A simultaneous 

and successful attack was made by tho rtija of Sutiisi on the Gorakhpur, and 

by tlio rtija of Btinsi on tho Mnghar garrison. For about half a century aflor- 

wttius ilia local chiefs of Sarjnp&v were left completely la tJwir own duvices. 

But on the accession of tlio emperor Aurangzib (1658 \ the Miisahniin 

power again nuulo itself felt. KAzi KhaHl-uv-UahmAii, 
but 13 restored about 1080. 1 D . } 

who was about 1080 appointed coinmissionm ( chalda - 
ddr) of tho Gorakhpur division, rnnrcliod from FtiizaWl with a strong force 
and reduced tho distiict to order. Tho rajas of Amorha and Nngar promptly 
subiiiitted. M.ighar was ro-occupiod by a largo garrison, and tlio raja of BAusi 
driven back to Lbo place from which lie took Ins title. Khalilubad was founded, 
and named after tho commissioner 1 ; while through it, fioin Ftiiaabnd to 
Gorakhpur, was constructed a new military road. The district was not long 
afterwards visited by tho emperor Bahadur Slifili, then prince Miumim. In 
his honour, the Gorakhpur division was renamed Muazxiimihad ; and by tho 
latter title, with which is sometimes associated that of Maghar, tlio Gorakhpur 
1 Tho tomb o£ llus olficer may he bccu at Maghar. Seo article ou that town. 
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and Basti districts are mentioned in all official records between this period and 
tlio cession (1801). 

Meanwhile the Kulhrins house of Gonda had fallen into difficulties. Par- 
The Bumsi injn. annexes gunak Basti the riija had, as already mentioned, grant- 
liasulpur, circ. I70n, ed to a younger branch of the family ; arid parganuh 

Rasulpur, which though similarly granted had been resumed, was tlio only' 
possession left to the chief of tlio clan. In lna reduced condition ho fell an 
easy proy to the ambition of tlio Biinsi raja, who about 1700 slew him and- 
seized liasulpur. In 172 L, then, when Snfidat Khan becarno Viceroy of Oudh 
and assumed independence of tlio Debli emperor, tlio parganahs in this part of* 
Divisions of the ilistuct liis dominions were distributed as follows:—Mughal' 

rSipSS’SSraw- "™ 3 ra,ed ilis °' v » 8«m™ : Biniyak- 

eminent, 1721 . pm* by tlio Chnuliiiii raja of Butwnl; Biinsi and IiaBiil- 

pur by the Sarnot raja of Biinsi j Basti by tbo ICulMns riija of Basti ; Amorha 
by the K&yath rfija of Amorha, ill able to bold his own against Surajbnnsi 
rebels ; ftagar by tho Glautam raja of id a gar j and Mahan) i by die Surajbansi 
riija of Malmnli. 

Under the new rdgimo tho tributo duo from tlio rajas was at first collected 
with some rogulunLy. But its collection was always 
an eaflier matter in the sou tli than in the north, wboro, 
fenced by forests and moatod by rivers, tlio-local chiefs could fall into arrears 

An expedition under AH with no little hope of impunity. An expedition under 
ICnsim enters tlio district. Ali ]£fi g { m Khiin was about 1750 despatched across 

Basti and through Gorakhpur into tho Butwal principality. It no doubt 
taaglit tha \wtUom r&jaa that thfl arm. of Oudh was tong enough. to reach, 
them, but its effect was aomowbat fleeting. The Muhammadan influence be¬ 
came again as slight as it usually lias been in this district. The rajas resumed 
their former position—that of irregular tributaries, but not of subjects. TI 10 
collection of tlioir tribute was tho only brnnoli of administration to which the 
Oudh Government devoted its attention. Tho protection of life and pro¬ 
perty was loft to tlioir desultory care, and they became as despotio as before. 

Their private wars were not only connived at but 
encouraged. Thus about 1765, fho Oudh Nawab, 
Shujiwid-Daula, lent Daljit Sarnefc a force wherewith to attack his elder 
brother, the riija of Bansi. At tho internecine battle of Panghataghfifc near 
Biinsi both brothers wore slain. And in 1777, the son of Daljit was allowed, 
with tho assistanco of Bfitvval, to defeat and slay a rival but rightful claimant 
to the principality, 


The rule of Oudh. 


Civil wars in Biinsi, 
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Not long after tlio Imttlo of Baksar (1784), an English officer of tlie Luck- 
< Major Hammy'. admin. government was placed in civil and military 

isiruiion, about ires. charge of this and other districts, Southern Bast.i soon 

felt Major Ilannay’s vigour, and the hands of ilie Oudh officials wore every¬ 
where strengthened. A regular land-tax was imposed and collected with much 
opprosMon. The right of collection was leased out to contractors, who rack- 
rented and pillaged the people. That the former was often their own riiju did 
not much mend matters. But if the men of tlio south suffered from the extoi- 

tians of Oudh, tlioso of the north groaned equally tui- 
■Bonjarn fowija. ( j 0) , ^be f ora ys of the Banjaras. Abme 1 has b&on 

shown how, during tlio last seven decades of tho last century, those pedlar- 
bandits harassed Gorakhpur. From the north of this dUlrict thoy wore finally 
driven about 1790, when tho raja, of Bansi inflicted a severe defeat on Ihoir 
combined bands. They had early in the century slain tho lioir-'ippnronfc of a 
Bilnsi ifijn ; and with them, therefore, the Saruetslmd somothingof a blood-l'cnd. 

But misrule came to a gradual end after November, 1801, when, in pay- 
Cession to Hie Hast India niont of Arrears of subsidies duo under various trenlios, 
Company, ifioi. Basti and other districts woro coded by Oudh to tho 

East India Company. Mnsalnuin rule was uow oxtincl. ; and on the printipln 
<c nothing save good of the dead” we may quote as its epitaph tlio only words 
that have been said in its favour. “ It must be observed,” writes Buchanan, 
“notwithstanding tho ferocity usually attributed to tlio Muhammadan conquer¬ 
ors, that scarcely any family of note among tlio uativo ohiofa who possessed 
the coimtiy before tho conquest had become extinct or been deprived of 
its lands during the long peiiod which followed under Muhammad an control. 
But that, during the Hindu Government, each change had boon followed by 
the complete destruction or banishment of the family that was subdued.” 

Tho wretched condition of tho district nt cession has boon amply doscribod 
Early British admnus- elsewhere.* It wits “ almost entirely without adminis- 
t,atl0n tuition, overgrown \ulh jungle, infested by robber a, 

nnd in many places laid wai-to by tho armed retainers of tho principal hind- 
holders.” When the first collector, Mr. Ttoutledgc, took charge on behalf 
of the Company, he found bis hands filled. He had first to get rid of tlio Oudh 
troops, clamouung for arrears of pay , 4 next, of the parasitic Oudh officials, 

] P. 4i8 ’ A hove, yp 379-8a, 451-6?. 3 Bnehamn calls him “ Major Rntloflgo." 

This nomenclature in peilmpa (ho lesult »f a confusion with Major Houghs otlfie,a well-known 
political and military ofllccr of that day. But It is possible that, like Sir William Mnomighten 
ond olhor«, Mr. Uoniledgc had boon trows toned from tho imlltiiry to tlio civil aoivico of 
the Company. * After mossing I he Itdptl, on their way from Gorakhpur to Lucknow, 

these troops lingered awhile nnd plundeied tho surrounding country (Board's Records), Thin 
district, which lay on the high-road to Oudh, roust have bpcu the principal sufferer. 
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who hurt at the »amo timo stung and sucked tho blood of tho country. In his 
efforts to establish a polico ho was more successful than in bis attempts to 
framo n solvent land assessment. To restore order a force of SOU sibandis was 
in March, 1802, raised by Captain Malcolm McLeod ; while by November of 
the sumo voar all defensible castles save those of tho Amorim and Bast! rfgns 
hud been r;iaod to the ground. 1 Tho hitler measure was rendered iiocessnrjr 
by tho oontiunamoiH attitude of landholders who loll galled by tho unaccus¬ 
tomed yoke of a real government. 

Tho district was already making swift progress towards prosperity when 


that progress was cheolcod by tho Nepalese war (1814). 
Mopulcso war, 1814. 1 Jt „ , J . . to1 _ , .. 

Jho operations or tho campaigns in loin and the 

following year have boon recounted once for all . 3 ftu/Hco it to remind the 

roadcr that tho oiiusn of strife was the disputed territory comprising Shiurly, 

north of the modern Bu.sti, and Butwul nortli of the modern Gorakhpur. Tho 


polioo oslftblishod in llioso frontior tracts by the British Collector lnid boon 
slain or expelled by tho Ncpuloso. During tho war tho north of tho district 
suffered not only from the inoursions of tho onomy, but from tho lawlessness 
of its own inhabitants. Notwithstanding tho presence of a garrison which 
General Wood had loft entrenched at Lauban, u niglifc attack was in March, 
18 L5, mudo on tho Biiuai lalwili by 200 men supposed to bo “Jnoktil-killersV’ 
Though tho assault was ropnlsod, two gronadiors {harlanddz) wore killed: while 
four others, and tho tnli.sihl&r himself, wore wounded. A party conveying 
treasure was in May of the same year surprised as far south us Blnglnu’ by a 
band of gung-robbers (dakdtt), ivlio killed three grenadiers, woimdocl 17, and 
carried off nearly 21,000 rupees. With a perhaps unconscious pun the collector 
remarks I hat the grenadiers, being armed only with matohtooKa of uncertain 


liro wore no match for the long spears of the banditti. 1 

Tho Nopitloso war ended in March, 181(5, hut not so tho turbulence which 
it hud excited. In May of that year the Ban si tahslli was again attacked 
by Jnekal-killors. Tho utlack was ngaiu beaten off, but not without a loss of 
sovon killed and six wounded. In January, 1817, over 0,000 rupees of treasure 
woro plundered by gang-rolibers at Caplainganj. But by Juno, when lho 


1 Board's Hceorcln mid Tinnharmn, II., (Ml. Sibanrfi it » corruption of Sindhhandi, ie,, on a 
bound to tho army, a soldier, Tho term was however applied ratlior to irregular than to regular 
levies. 2 Supra, pp, 4f»a-65. • 1 Hoard's Jiccurds. Jackttl-kllloi (siynr-manva) i a a 

nickname applied to the Menubar onstc t but it is hove, probably, intended a« it general term for 
men of low birth and elinnitilor. * ■* lint before the NepAluso war suoli robbcsics bad been not 
altogether unknown. In Mureh, and in a wood near Basil, home Irfinsuio on its way 

from Amoiha was phuulered by a band of AO robbers. In .lammry, 1B12, pnothor convoy o£ 
Government money wiw attacked hetwoon Maliauli and Azamgiub by a gang supposed to bo 
Jackal-killers from Ihilruiupiu m (hidh. /bid. 
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boundary with Nepal was marked out according to treaty, order seems to have 
been restored. 1 It was next and last disturbed by tho rebellion of 1857-58. 

The history of that sedition naturally centres in Gorakhpur, the capital of 
the district whereof Bnsti was then a part. But in 

Rebellion of 18(57-58. ...... . c , ,, ,, , 

recapitulating the main features ot the outbreak wo 
may add a few local details. 3 At Azam&nrh on tho 5th June) 1857, mutinied 
the headquarters of the 17bh Native Infantry, which supplied detachments both 
to Gorakhpur and to tho Opium Treasury at Basfci. On the 8th and 9th tlioir 
example was followed by tlio troops at Faizabad. Seven English officers from 
tho latter garrison, who had failed in an attempt to descond tho Ghftgm, crossed 
over that livor into this district. Gathering together at Amorka, they theuoo 
proceeded to Captainganj, where the tahsildar warned them to avoid Bnsti 
and the dotaohmonl of the 17th. Turning at his advice towards QfioglnU, they 
wore by a promise of accommodation and sharbat inveigled into Mnhuadabui* 
of pargaimh Nagar. Hero they were all save one massacrod by the Muslim 
inhabitants (10th Juno). Tho survivor passed through some rather thrilling 
adventures to bo rescued by Mr. Poppe and to toll tho tale, 9 Mr, Pappd, a 
plantor who for tho time had been created deputy-magistrate, burnt Makufv 
dabnr to the ground. In this act of righteous retribution lie was ussistod by 
a party of the 13th Irregular Cavalry. 

Other fugitives from Faizabad mot with n kinder reception. Colonel Len¬ 
nox of the 22ml Native Infantry and his family were saved from destruction 
by Muhammad Hasan, afterwards rebel ruler of the district. Hiding them 
for a while in his littlo castle, lie at last despatched thorn, disguised us natives, 
to Gorakhpur. A party of natives, dressed in tlioir discarded clothes, were 
ffirst sent out towards that city, beguiling his retainers auil the surrounding 
villages into tho belief that tko Europeans had already departed. 4 Muhum- 
niftd HnBfin’s conduct on this occasion perhaps preserved bis neck next year, 
when tho gallows were busy. Another future rebel, Mii'za Ali Hasan, fallow¬ 
ed his example by saving, near Amorha, two customs patrols. On the 19th 
June, Captain Boileau and four other officers from Gonda fled across tho north 
of the district to Musi. After being sheltered hove for a few days by the loyal 
rftja, they departed through Gorakhpur to Ghnzipur, escorted by some of hia 
troopers and matchloekmen. 

About this time tho Basti detachment of tho 17tW Native Infantry plundered 
the opium treasury and inarched off, but without injuring the few European resi- 

1 Ibid, 9 Taken chiefly from Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Wingfield's Mutiny Sarra- 

liva for Gorakhpm .Bnsti. 3 Sco Oadh Gazetteer, 1, 179^3. 4 Colouel Lennox’s 

narrative, Ibid., 478 . 
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dents. About this time, too, martial law was proclaimed throughout the dis¬ 
trict, Instigated and sometimes led by their chief, tlio rftja of No gar, tho Gn-u- 
tom Rajputs in July rose. Thoy at onco dispossessed existing proprietors of 
all lands which tradition assignor! to their own ancestors; and their turbulent 
example was followed by most of tho Amorha landholders, who openly defied 
tho GtoYornmonfc officials. It was proclaimed tlmt British rule had given place 
to that of OudJ). And from Oudh, at the mooting. 1 ? of tho Nagar raja and his 
rebel colleagues, it was resolved to obtain assistance. 

On tho 1st August tho Gorakhpur detachment of the 17th was disarmed 
by Nepaloso troops, and affairs bogan (o assume a brighter appearance. But 
the Nepalese officers wore averse to move thoir oholoni-strickoii forces. When 
this was onco known, disorder again made head. On the 10th, local rebels, 
aided by a party from Oudh, pluudorod tho Khalilubad tahsfli; while on tho 
same day tho b&bu of Bakhira, an illegitimate descendant of tho Bfiuai family, 
expollod tho polioo from Bnkhim station. Two days lalor, tho Oaptainganj tahsfli 
was captured by insurgents who, for tho first time, included Muhammad 1 Hasan. 
Forty troopers of tho irregular cavalry, who Imd boon detached for the protec¬ 
tion of the tohfulu here went over to tho enemy. On tho 13th matters were 
considered suflioionlly threatening to justify the evacuation of tho district. Its 
British officers and the Nepalese troops loft together. But the joint magistrate, 
Mr. Bird, remained to suporviso tho labours of a commiitoo of five rrtjas to whom 
tho management of Gorakhpur and Basti had boon entrusted. This assembly, of 
which the Biinsi rfija was a member, proved unable to maintain order. Another 
member, tho Knnsik rfija of Gopfil'pnr, tried in vain to vostoro tho loyalty of his 
Gautarn kinsmen in Nagar. fto little, in froth, did his efforts succeed, that the 
uncle of tho Nagar raja placed a guard over Mr. Bird’s house. When Hint 
officer was at length forced to fly, tho committee dissolved itself. On tho 
following day Muhammad ITasan made his public entry into Gorakhpur, and 
rebel misrule was established. 

In Iiis administration Muhammad Hasan retained existing; fiscal and judicial 
sub-divisions. But Ilia conservatism in this matter disgusted many of the land¬ 
holders, his partisans, who declared that under former Viceroys of Dehli polioo 
jurisdictions were unknown. Dresses of honour and salutes wore bestowed on 
tho raja of Nagar and othor chiefs who furnished contingents to tho robed army. 
Within the limits of thoir respective domains, or what thoy claimed as such, 
thov wore allowed to exercise full civil and criminal powers Tho rdjn of B&nsi 
rofusod to rcoognizo Muhammad Hasan’s authority or to surrender the treasure 
at tho Bdnsi tahsfli. Ho on oho occasion defeated a hvgo force ndfloh had. 
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been sent to cooroo him. But hostile preparations which seemed irresistible at 
length constrained him to submit and receive a robol talisildar at B&nsi. 
Being a woman and the niece of an important insurgent, tho loyal rani of 
Basti was allowed a greater latitude of resistance. She succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing tho establishment of a rebel police at Basti. 

But before January 1858 was in its teens tho simultaneous arrival in Go¬ 
rakhpur of British and Nepalese forces put Muhammad Hasan to flight. Such 
was his panic speed that on tho vory day of his rout nL Gorakhpur ho spurred 
across tho south of Basti and passed over tho Ghfigra to Tfinda A Gurkha 
detachment was despatched through tho district to Gouda. 1 Grossing tho 
Gh&grtt on tho 18th February, at Phulpur of Malmuli, the hold-force 
under Colonel Iiowcroft again clofoatod the robols. Thoy wore again worsted 
at Amor ha ou tho 17th April. 2 After this British order was rapidly restored. 
In the distribution of penalties and rewards that followod tho Bakhira biibu 
was hiingod, while the Nagar raja probably escapod a similar fate only by sui¬ 
cide, Tho estates of both were confiscated ; and those of the latter wore bes¬ 
towed on the raja of Banal, who was afterwards created a Companion of tho 
Star of India. Tho lands of tho rani of Amorim, who had boon implicated in 
tho rebellion, wore in tho same manner granted to tho rani of Basti. Tho 
revenue on all forfeited estates amounted to Rs. 05,135, tho items for the 
different pargnnahs being theso: Rasulpur, Rs. 3,225; B&nsi, Rs, 4,62(5 ; 
Bimlyakpur Rs, 1,289; Amorha, Rs. 9,070; Nagar, Rs. 29,848; Biihti, 
Rs. 4,722 ; Mahauli, Rs. 4,761 ; and Mnghav, Rs. 7,585. 

Thus ondod tho most important passage in tho history of tho district. 

Labor events of note, such ns tho lnnd-awcRsmonl mid 
sent 1 district 1 , 1805 ^° tho visitations of drought, have been doscribed else¬ 

where. But tho most romarkublo occurrence in the 
recent annals of tho Basti pnrgauahs was their soveranoo from Gorakhpur and 
constitution into a now collecfcorate. This arrangomonfc came into force on tho 
6 th May, 1865. 3 It has resulted in a vastly improved administration ; and 
if the native rulers from whom the district was received could revisit llio 
acone of their wilful failures, they would porforce confess tho power of a good 
government, lc to scattor plenty o’er a smiling land.” 

1 Ouilh Gazrltopr, T. 0-l 7. 2 Colonel Now croft’s letters, dated 22nd February and 10 tli 

April, respectively, preserved in htntlon-sdiff oJlire at Gorakhpur. *Govurmntint ordur 

1505 (Gcueml Uupurtnivat) bearing that date. 
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Amoiiiia, n village winch gives its name to a parganali of tahsfl Hamid, lies in 
tnppa Ktimgurh of that, tract, 23 miles west-by-south of Basti. It adjoins the 
right bank of tho KAmroklm rivulet, which is, however, known by different local 
names ahovo and below tho village. The population amounted in 1S72 to 
1,35)4 persons. 

1 Tliifl liafc contains the names of all tnhsfln, parganahs, tnliail capitals, ho usr-lfix towns, policc- 
etiUloiiH, jioHt-otliucH, vllliigoH with oyer 3,000 inhabitants, and scenes of imporUuit fairs One 
or two places of historical or commercial interest have been added. 
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Passing north-westwards through their mud habitations, the unmotalled 1 
road from GaegMt some three miles further on joins the metalled Basfci-Eaiz- 
abad highway. Amorha has an imperial post-office, and in March-April 
becomes the scono of a fair known as the IMmrekha. 

Ever since Akbar’s reign (1556-1005), and perhaps since earlier times, the 
village has been the capital of pavganah Amorha. It was for throe or four cen¬ 
turies the seat of the Kayath r/ijns who disputed the sway of that parganah with 
the Surajbansi IBijputs. Writing some forty-five years boforo the final 
extinction (1858) of the title, Buchanan seems to havo imagined that the Amorha 
rajas were themsolvea SArajbansis, as will appear from his remarks on the. 
local antiquities :—• 

“There la,’* he Bays, “ a very long winding cunnl., extending from Amorim to Ilupnngai, 
another seat of the Surynbansi family. It is smd to be has ("about 8 miles) long and ia 
about 30 yatda wide, hut in many places 1 » nearly obliterated, and hears every mark of high 
rnitiquity. There are on its sides several heaps like the ruins- of old buildings, but very 
much reduced by tho acLiou of time. The raja attributes the work to a person of bis 
family named Undid Singh ; but it seems much too old for his (i.o, Iladftl Singh's! imo In 
digging on the north sides of the canal tlie r&ju’s grandfather discovered an imago which has 
been placed In n mud-walled hut called tho l.ord’s house (Thdlcurviirl), and Is grotesquely 
clothed, being now considered na the family deity. It is a complete imago, and not a carving 
in relievo an usual In Ulticlu Images, nor lina it any attendants K is about the human size, 
nor have I before scuti any such. The priest calls it the kcopor of Dali rfija." 

After explaining with porlmps needless length that Bali, i\ gVcal,-great- 
grandson of St. Ktisyap, Wits driven to hell by Vainuna, an incarnation of 
Vishnu— 

“ Unli, howovci, *' tho sanic wriLei ndda, •• was of bucIi consequence ttiat after nil iuoar- 
nsiloo of Vishnu sent bin to In'll, U wn? necessary for so great a deity ti> remain there and iv-atah 
him 5 and the pi mat alleges that this Image repiesents that incarnation. It has, however, no. 
resemblance to the other images of Vairmnn. that [ have bcgd. TiiC priest furtliar says that thin 
image was placed hero by Ainbarislm, a long of Ajudhyn, of the family of tho sun. The Mus¬ 
lims destroyed tho temple and throw out tho imago, which was aftonvuids found by a potior, 
and placed whore it now is by Unnjfb Singh, uncle r»f thu present raja." 

AmoiiUa, tho most western parganah of the district and the Haraia tabsfij 
is bounded on tlm east by parganahs Nagar and Basfci ; on tho north and west 
by the Uonda district of Oudh; and on tho south-west by tho river Gh/igra,, 
wliioh severs it from the Oudh district of IPnizubad. It is sub-dividod into six; 
tappas, named respectively Bang-on, Purona, Hftmgarh, Bnbaulia, Bohva, and 
Bikandavpuv ; and contains 882 estates {waht'd), coinciding with tho same 
number of parishes {mauza). Amorha liad in 1878 an area of 171,456 
acres, or nearly 268 square miles, and a land, revonuo (excluding cessoa) o£ 
Bs. 1,62,070. 
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According to the cousus of 1872 it contained 831 inhabited sites, whereof 
511 had less than 200 inhabitants j 268 botween 200 
and 500 ; 39 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 13 between 
1,000 and 2,000. Tho population numbered 17,409 souls (80,975 females), 
giving 652 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 
162,753 Hindus, of whom 75,332 wero females, and 11,956 MusalmAns (5,643 
feinalos). Distributing tho Hindu population among the four great classes, 
tho census shows 31,106 lirAhmans (14,787 females), 14,600 RAjpufcs (5,912 
foinaloB), and 6,283 Daniyas (2,898 femaloR); whilst tho great mass of tho 
population is included in the “ other castes, ” which show a total of 110,764 
souls (51,735 females). Tho principal BrAhman sub-divisions found in this pnr- 
gannh are the Sarwaria (20,983), Kamtujia (297), Gauc (355), Gautam (253), 
PAndc, SArasiU, and Sttngaldwipi. Tho HAjputa belong to the PonwAr (116), 
Bais (1,378), Gautam (12), PurwAr (494), Chaulinn (339), Slirnjbanai (7,096), 
BharaddliwAj (3,533), Uaghubansi (179), Kotioluk, ShiAbansi, Riijkumdr, Bhd- 
la-SulfeAn, KinwAr, N ugh an si, Gaur, Baghol, RaikuwAr, and BAnsi oleins; tho 
Baniyas to tho Agarwdl (258), Knsaundhan (3,432), Kandu (547), Agarahri, 
>(405), Goli'ipuri, Dhusar, SAndol, and Rnjjab sub-divisions. Those of the other 
cnstoB which oxccod in munbor one thousand souls each are the Kah&r (4,623), 
Kurmi (12,044), Toli (3,936), Dhobi (2,824), NAi (3,116), ClinmAr (20.073), 
Ahir (16,845), Gadariya (1,756), Barliai (3,426), Dollar (1,852), KAvatli (3,155), 
TChowat (1,732), Tamholi (2,718), Khatfk (1,390), KumhAr (3,339), Nuniya 
(1,450), Bharbhunjft (1,899), ICoori (9,258), and PAsi (1,529). The following 
have less than ono thousand members oaeh :~Bhar, KalwAr, Dharknr, BAri, 
Atit, OhAi, Mftli, SunAr, Manibe, 1 GoaAin, Bairagi, BhAfc, KMkrob, Thathora, 
IColi, Lodha, HAjbhat, 3 IlalwAi, Baholiya, Sarahiya, DosAdh, Mariya, MurAo, 
Godhanin, and Darzi. Tho MimlinAns are Shaikhs (475), Sayyids (100), 
Mughals (82;, PathAns (433), and unspecified. 

The occupations of tho people aro shown in the statistics oollectod at the 
same census. From those it appears that of tho male 
Occiqmtiona. adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 1,161 

bolong to tho professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and tho like ; 2,945 
to tho domestic* class, which includes servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep¬ 
ers, washermen, &c ,; 1,907 to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, car¬ 
riers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 41,673 to the agricultural class; and 4,372 to 
tho industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 3,984 persona 

•Probably b constis misprint, for Mamliar. *TUorc Is a caste so called. But 

KAjbhftr i9 probably intended. 
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returned as labourers and 593 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of ago or sex, tho same roturns give 23,741 aa laucl- 
holders, 105,909 as cultivators, and 40,092 as engaged in occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. Tho educational statistics, which are confess¬ 
edly imperfoct, show 747 as able to read and write out of a total male popula¬ 
tion numbering 93,734 souls. 

A rich and open plain, sloping gently towards the south-east, the parganah 

Physical and agricultural is in that direction traversed by two principal stroams, 
■features. The Mnnarama drains from end to end tho conlrn of 

the tract; its affluent, the BAmrckha, flows further south, past tho walls of tho 
capital Atnorha. Both brooks derive soma portion of their names from that 
deified Rftma whose court lay just across the Ghtigra ; but both have othor titles. 
Whilo the Manor ft nm is often called Manwar or Mannur, tlio R&mroklui is 
abovo Ainorha known as Tapha, and below that town as Nista. On the edge 
of tho Mniinrfimn grow rushos which are woven into matting j on the edge of 
the R&mrakha flourishes hhar grass, which is cut for tlnilohing and fodder. 
The Ghftgrais outside tho parganah rather than of it; but being fickle in its 
choice of ft bed, it frequently swallows or throws up largo plots of alluvial laud, 
Its floods often overlay and sterilise with sand the fields which lie in its basin. 

But Am or ha is less rich in rivers than in lagoons. Of such fishy reser¬ 
voirs the chief are at Sikandurpur, Paclios, Bhaganai, and Cliinthi-bhnfc, The 
first is remarkable for tho wealth of winter rico which fringes its wator ; the 
second for the abundanoo of shells which it offers to tho lime-burner. MosL 
of the lagoons, whether large or small, product) wild rho (tlna or tint). “ This, ” 

writos Mr. 1 J . -J. White, 11 is by the higher castes eaten exclusively on fast 
days; and has popularly the aredifc of possessing eminent medicinal properties 
in diarrhoea, when the grain is administered mixed with tyre (curds). Tho 
rice is palatable, and though the superior orders are dainty about making it 
thou’ daily food, tho poorer classes aro not so squeamish in taking advantage 
of the bounty of nature. The plants are not cut, but aro Lied together at. top 
in bundles us tlvoy stand in the water; and in Kuftv (Soptembov-Octoboi), 
when tho oars are ripe, tho grain is brnshod from them,” 

This tina ib almost tho only really important wild growth of the parganah. 
Of forest produce there is next to none. Muhua and sakhu trees are numerous, 
while patches of seruhvvood aro encountered in a few northern villages. But 
Amorha is ns devoid of any plantation that can bo called n forest as of, any 
elevation that can be called a bill. To the nbsenco of woodland is perhaps due 
the more tljan average salubrity, But beside the Ghagm on the south, beside 
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lagoons on the wosfc, Llm climate in disagreeable and goitre disfigures Lho inha¬ 
bitants. Towards ilio north, again, tlio neighbourhood of the Glenda forests 
has ;ai aril aJhsct, m hanUh. 

Lho soils are as usual loamy (<loms), clayoy (nialliydr) ) and sandy (balua). 
In tlio north loam is inLorinixo'.l with clay; eastwards loam prevails; south¬ 
wards, beside tlio GMgra, tlio mould is altogothor sandy, and of that sandy 
alluvial hind called inunjha; wliilo woslwards tlio surface consists of much clay 
and little loam. Easily first in point of fertility, the loam soil yields every 
crop ; hut rioo can ho grown only in its moisfcor hollows. Tlio production of 
rice is the specialty of lho clay lands; but in years of favourable winter rain 
they will boar also pod crops, oil-soods, and oven sugarcane or whoat. Unless 
heavily manured, tlio sandy soil is unfit for any but the poorer growths, barley, 
millets, and tlm arkav pulse. Tho thickly falling leaves of iho last-named crop 
a (ford a by no moans nontomptihlo manure. Speaking of manure generally, 
wo may sav that it is most often and most thickly applied to the goend zono 
immediately surrounding Lho village homesteads, Thu niiddlo 7,0110 ( miiphto) 
is more, and tlio outer (patio) zone most, sparingly treated to compost. Tlio 
sumo remarks apply with moro or less truth to irrigation. Pur this process 
tho streams and the lagoons allord great facilities. 1 

Of the total cultivated area, which at assessment was roturuod as 105,670 
acres, 84,08!) wore tilled for the spring and iho remainder for tho autumn har¬ 
vest. The principal npring growths urn wheat, peas, and arlmr, tho two last 
covering almost equal spaces, and between them about the sumo space as tho 
first. At the mil mini harvest rice so far distances all other crops that thoso 
others need net oven he mentioned. Of tho moro paying crops, indigo is quite, 
and cotton almost, unknown; Lnt during tho term of tho lust assessment sugar- 
can 0 more than doubled its aroa, wliilo from one-fiftieth opium advanced to 
cover one- thirty-seventh of the whole pargamih acreage. TJ 10 owners of the soil 
which produces all these staples are chiefly Rurnjhnnsi ItfijpulR, robust men 
who when poor sometimes enter the Native Army. Roughly noting, In 
thousands of acres, lho distribution of the land amongst ifs various cultivating 
(•lassos, we find 4 tilled by tlio landlords Uioinsolves, 24J by tenants with 
rights of occupancy, and 38:} by teimuts-at-will. 

Tho metalled Jhisti and Eaizabad road spans from oast to west the whole 
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bread 13 1 of tho parganuh. Oil it st:uids the lalisii cnpiinl 
llaraiti; from it branch north-eim Lwards and sonth- 


1 The Kc.itlmenf. Report (MCI) cloos nol Miow (lie* rsl-cnt of the irrl/xfttod urea. Tlntt area is 
nowfiiiul to amount to 07,7 S8 iu*u*s. 
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eastwards respectively the unmetalled lines known .ns the Bilciainjot-Bhanpur 
and Gora klipur-Gonda-f routiers roads. Another great trade i on to is cheaply 
supplied by the Ghagra; while for half tho year and by small vessels llie 
Maiiartima also is navigable. On or near tho groat river or tho chief highways 
stand tho pargauah capital of Amorlia and tiio marts of Bolwa unci Dnbnnlia. 
The markets held weekly at these places aud Haraia provide a sale for tliOhO 
agricultural staples which nro tho one gi eat product of tho tract. Fiom llolvva, 
n centre towards which gravitates the surplus grain of nil tho surrounding 
parganaliSj that grain is exported across river to Ondli or down rivor to 
Calcutta. An occasional emporium for such commodities is supplied by neigh¬ 
bouring fairs, and chiefly by that hold on tho JImnruuuvmi festival at Ajndhyn, 
across tho Ghdgrn. lint within tho pargauah itself, at Sitiirdnipur opposite 
Ajudhya, gather two great yearly meetings of the same kind, and thoso will bo 
described in the article on tho village whore they Luke placo. Smaller fairs 
aro held in 1 ) 0001111301 ’- Jail nary at Baches village, in Novombor-Doeomber 
at Ammliipm*; at Amorha and Paodol villago in March-April. 

Being singularly poor in manufactures, Amorha makes importations which 
are comparatively considerable. Prom .Nopal to Bolwa, Dubauiia, and Haraia 
aro brought iron, copper, and utensils of those metals, spicos, ginger, and tur¬ 
meric. Brass vessels are imported from Mirxfipur. To Bolwa and Dubauiia 
tho Glnigra, and to Ifnraia tho Manamma, boar cloths from tho cities of B 011 - 
g»l. From Haraia Iheso fabrics And thoir way to Bdnsi and the markets of 
Oudh. Haw cotton from Kanauj and Cawnpore is imported through Lucknow 
in carts. 

Tho dues levied in markets by landlords seem to disturb trade fittfo or 
nothing. “The proprietors of blb/ira,” writes Mr. White, 11 customarily lovy a 
duty known as chungi on nil laden carts, sunipter cattle, and oari’iora. For 
example, they tako 1£ sors of grain por cart, £ aer por buflhlo load, J scr per 
bullock, -fifth or Jfch sor por coolie, ^ ser por mauntl of gld (clarifiod butter), 
1 anna por bale of cotton, etc. TIjgso duties aro quilo willingly paid for the 
privilege of bringing goods to market.” Under tho same heading Mr. White 
moutious the ghardwdri levied on shops. But this, as above 1 shown, is merely 
a rent. The additional tax of from l anna to 8 annas monthly for “ watch and 
ward” is perhaps not quite so defensible ; but this too is paid without murmur. 

Until tlie sixfcconlli century Amorha has no history of its own, as apart 
from that already 3 given for the district at largo. Bat 
in Akbnr’s Institutes (lf>96^ wo find it cnlorcd, under 
*1^. 088. 5 l’p. 7ifi-ao. 
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Bin name of Amorodli or Amorim, as a part of fclio flavcli-Avadh district (dasiiiv) 
oftlioOudh division (stirkur) ami province (stiki). ll was lit this time still 
hold, or had boon lately hold, by Bhars. They woro oxpellod, as above 1 shown, 
by Jngat Singh Kiiyath, first raja of Amoiha. But his Siir.tjbansi coadjutors 
soon picked quarrels witli hia descendants. His successor was forced to divido 
tho paiganali with the Bnjputs, tho latter obtaining its eastern half. Saintly 
Brahmans woro porsuadod by "rants of land to settle thoinaolvcs on tho Kdysith 
border, as u sort of broakwalor against the flood of lhijput invaniou. But 
neither tho compromise nor tho precaution was of much avail. The ►Smajbanais 
slowly but suvoly gained ground, and on tho death (1855) of tbo last KAyuth 
raja had already attained their present position as Uio predoniiinuit territorial 
caste. 

Keanwliilo (about 1721) the viceroys of Oudli had nssuined independonco 
of tho Behli emperors. Amorim thereby bocamo part of a now kingdom ; 
and by its now kings was ceded (1801) to tho Bast India Company. If! wan at 
once included in tho Gforakhpur district, and has since boon assessed with tho 
following land rovonuos r—in 1802 Bs, 1,10,431; in 1806 Its. 1,06,226; in 
1801) Bs. 1,09,(551 ; in 1813 Bh. 1,13,052; in 1840 Bs. 1,34,729 ; and in 
1860 Hr. L,05,295. Tbo collootor in 1810 roportod cultivation as suflioiontly 
extensive to justify a pormanont assessment; but luckily for the exchequer 
tho parganahis still temporarily settled. In L865 Amorha bemimo a portion of 
tlio nowly-formecl district of Basil. 

Somo acoount of tho local antiquilioB will bo found in tho article on. 

Amorha, Tho remains arc, as a rnlo, loo decayed for 
AnUiiniLici. identification by ovon an export, but by I,ho country¬ 

folk nro gon orally doomed tho munumonto of an anoiont Tlniru supremacy. 

Bakhira or Buglmagar, a mavket-villngo in lappa Bakhira of purganali 
Magliar and lalisil Klmlilabarl, filands on tho crossing of two unmofallcd 
roads, 28 miles east-north-cuat of Bust!. Bakhira and Buglmagar arc in 
roality not one village, but two adjacent villages. Though held in the latter, 
the market usually takes its name from tbo former. Throughout ibis article, 
therefore, let BAghnugar bo culled Bakhira, and lot Bakhira proper bo loft out 
of consideration. 

Tho village had in 1872 a population of 358 only, ll is bounded oil tho 
oast by a groat lake io which it gives its namo. Tho Bakhim-tal has, however, 
other titles, being known also as tho Bad finch and the Moti or Pearl lagoon. 
Tho last appellation was bestowed on it by nawftb Saudafc Ali of Ontlh (1797- 

‘Pji. 681,723., 
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1814), who Iiaotl often to hunt on its banks. A gonoml description of the 
lake will bo found above. 1 Logoml relates that it was formerly tlio 
garden of a rfiju called Manual, and that it. was oxeavated by tlio mis¬ 
chievous tu.ihoa of a mighty boar. Lying in wait with a spear, tlio king 
slow that boar ; but tlio beast’s wraith line! its vongcanen. Returning 
from his sucres fill quest, Mangal met a band of women celebrating a 
festival wherein a thread is tied round the wrist, as in the marriage-rite. 
And ho good-humouredly joined in tlio eoiemojiy/ but when lie reaehod 
lii.i palace his two wivos saw tlio thread on his wrist., and cried— <c Oiu 
husband Inis taken a third sliarov of his bed.” And in her wrath one of 
them, OUola-tlovi, broke the thread. Thereon the goddess in whoso honour 
that, thread had boon tied Limit'd Chola-dovi’s face into the face of a sow. And 
the deformed lady tied to tlio woods ; but after Homo Lime spent in prayer and 
penance, the holy saint Angiva cured her and restored Uov beauty. And n\ 
bis grjititudo king Mangal built a fair elaircuso descending into that lake 
which once had hoen his garden . b 

On the feast of the Shiurattri is hold a small fair ; and an unsuccessful 
attempt was in the beginning of tlio century made to remove tlm scene of this 
gathering to the site of the staircase just mentioned. But nioro important in 
a commercial aspect arc those weekly markets where tlio agricultural produce 
of the surrounding country is exchanged lhr couisc cloth and other simple 
manufactures. Bakliiiu was formerly the capital of a largo domain granted 
by u vttja or Bnnai to liis illegitimate kinsman n In 1.S13 I,ho mud rampart, 
dilcli, and luunbu hedge -with uhich iU cliiolh liatl surrounded it still made it 
“ very inaccessible,” But for bia rebellion in 1 <857-58 tlio last balm of Baklii- 
ra was banged, and bis lands became forfeit to Government. Meanwhile the 
domain had been recognized as a sopnr.ilo parganah ; but this was curly 
during British inlo rc-absorbcd in parganah Magliar. 

Bangaon, a village in tappa Ihiiig/um of parganah Aniorlia and ialisil liaraia, 
stands in the oxti'omo norUi-wostein corner of tlio latter, 21) miles west-north-, 
wost of Basli. But this distance is measured as Hie crow dies, for Banguou in 
appvouched by no road. Its population miumutod in l87:Mobut 41)3 souls j 
and tlio \ illugo is romarluiblo only as the Hite of a district poshoUicc. 

Baku AT A, a village of lappa Majoia, in tlio extreme north of parganah 
Maghiiv and tabs'll Ivbidihilmd, stands beside an umuel.iillod road, 32 miles 
north-east of lkisti. Hero are a third-class policc-slsiticm and a population, 
according to tho Iasi; census, of 324 inhabitants. ‘Within a lew yards of the 

5 J,\ 6Gfl, 1 liitstc'n I/tdUt, II,, 3'JQ. •* Supi «, ji, li<U. 
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police-station may bo soon a district posl-ollico, which for some reason unknown 
appears to ho otilled Daldnlha. 

TJanhi, the cnpiLal of tho talisil and tho par "an a so named, orowns the right 
or south bank of tho llapli, 32 miles nortli-north-east 
of Busti. Sovornl unmotallccl roads from Basti, Do- 
mariaganj, Nopfil, Banleala, and olsowhero converge upon the town; and tho 
Ihipti is crossed by u forry belonging to tlio local raja. During the rainy season 
tho surrounding country is flooded far and noar by that rivor. At other times, 
between the high bank of tho river and tho raised site of tho town intervenes a 
narrow stretch of cultivated land, But on tho cast, during most months, lies 
an accumulation of water toft by tho floods ; and into tho depression which 
it occupies flows most of tho town’s surface drain:)go. 

But lllinsi should perhaps bo called an overgrown village ratlior than a 
town. It had in 1872 a population of .3,391 persons only. And it is n sottlomont 
of tho somewhat squalid typo usual in rural India : a mass of mud hovels, dotted 
hern and tlioro with a temple, a mom] no, or the brick-built house of sonic grnin- 
donlor. Its northern suburb Narkatim, tho seal, of tho raja, lies across 
tho Bdpti 5 and will ho mentioned in a so para to article. But tho rajas of Bnjisi 
used oiioo to live in Bunsi ilsolf' and tho remains of their enstlo may still bo 
Been on a high site in the soulh-oust corner of tho town. In tho midst of tho 
ruins rises ngrout ptikar fig, iho supposed abode of a demon who did a former 
raja to death •, mul this tree is now an object of worship. Buchanan, who 
thought that, tho ensile was originally roared on a heap of Thfl.ru remains, adds 
that the demon was tho ghost of a Brahman. Another foundation of tho rajas 
is the temple of Tegdhar, which, built in 17(57-GS, is still one of tho most noted 
Hindu places of worship in Basil. 

The town nmy he divided into two parts, Ban si propor and Sftalgnnj. 
The former, which is also the older, has ti narrow and somewhat tortuous main 
street running from south to norlii, and rising ratlior suddenly towards tho 
river. From this strool, which is tlio artery of business, divorgo on ensl mul 
west other narrow roadways. Though lying oloso south of Bfmst propor, 
Bilnlganj is divided tborofrom hy a plot of low ground. Much smaller than 
its northern neighbour, it is also far neater. Built on a well-raised site, it lias 
four wide roads, meeting in a centre which is used as a market-place on Satur¬ 
days. Another market is hold just oast of Bfmsi proper on Tuesday. 

About, a hundred yards north-west of Btinsi stands tho small and fort-Iiko 
Inhmli, io which is attached a garden, Tho other 
public buildings of Iho placo are tho first-class police” 
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station, the (rmnaiPa court, tlio imperial post-office, tbo talisili school, the hostotry 
(aanti) for natives, the staging-bungalow, anil tbo branoh dispensary. In this 
goitre-stricken neighbourhood the institution last named is felt to bo a grout 
boon. In 1870 Dr. Planck saw “ quite a littlo line” of sufferers sitting patiently 
outsido in the sunshine, {< awaiting the drying of the red iodido of mercury 
applied to their swollen throats.” While on the subject of sanitation, wo may 
mention that the water of the Bdnsi wells is, as a rule, bad, discoloured, and 
ofton unpleasant to the tasto. Three or four only of such reservoirs supply 
watorfitfor drinking ; and tho peoplo slako their thirst chiefly from the Rfipti. 
How damp tiro locality is in the rainy season is proved by the fact that tho 
wntor in these 'wells then rises to within sovou feet of tho surface. 

During tho past quarter century tho prosperity of Ban si would scorn to 
havo declined. It was once an important ontropfit for 
grain, which passed through it for shipment on tho 
IUpth Since 1855, liowover, when the Iiapti proper shot its deep stream 
across country to join the Burhi Rapfci, this traffic has dwindled. Tho Ahwn 
channel, which now connects the two rivers, is narrow, winding, and impetu¬ 
ous. The difficulty of its navigation somewhat detors morehamliso from pass¬ 
ing down stream by way of tho Burhi Rnpti; while below Bfmsi tho bod of tho 
lUpti itself has become almost too slioal to boar any cargoes save those of tho 
rainy season. Tho house-tax, which was formerly levied in the town under 
Act V. of 1801, 1ms been abolished. But a fair local business in grain is still 
carriod on at tho weekly markets ; and Ihiusi has also two yearly fairs, which, 
though theoretically religions, aro practically mercantile. 

Liko Bftns-Bareli in Rohilkhand, commonly cullod Bareilly, Bnusi proba- 
bly dorivos its name from some ancient planturinn ov 

Imtoiy, " 1 

plantations oflmmbons (bans) ; but liko Bdns-Baroli, 

it is reputed to take its titlo from a founder styled ittija Bansdco. Thu name of 

Ibis princo was perhaps invonted, ns usual in ancient legends, to account for 

that of his foundation. Tho site of tho town is said to have boforo lus time 

been callod tho promonlory ( lcomar ), becauso it protrudod into the Rdpti. 1 

And there is probably this amount of truth in tho tradition, that about 1570 

a raja of" Maghar was driven northwards by Muslim invasions to Lake refuge 

at Bnusi, wlienoe ovor since his descendants liayo taken Ihoir titles. 

Tho further liistoiy of tho town coincides with that of its rajas, and tho 
latter bus been told above. 3 Though ho now bears, in tbo Government 

a J?P * 07 ^ 70 8 81,11 0,1 U,C noilll ' caatoru 011tsk,rt of Ddnsi a vilJuyc called Enghfiutt Komia. 
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iahsildAr, “a brother near tho throne,” the rtija is still Iho great local 
magnate. 

RAnsi, a tabsil with ho ad qua r tors at the place just described, is bounded on 
cast-south-east by tlio Gorakhpur district, tlio bordor boing supplied clnolly by 
the Ghunghi and Dlmmola rivets j on tlio north-east and north bj r Nopal j on 
wost-north-wost by tlio Domarifiganj tabsil ; and on its rather irregular south¬ 
ern frontier by tbo Basti and KlmUlabad fcahalls. Tabsil Bansi contains iho 
pargunah of Bimlyakpur and tlio 29 oaslorn and sontliorn tappas of parganah 
Bfuisi, It had in 1878 a total area of 389,931 acros, or over 009 square miles, 
and a total land rovonuo of Rs. 2,43,545. Its population in 1872 was 287,(582, 
or 472 porsons to tlio square inilo. But a dotailod account of tlio tabsil will bo 
found in the articles on its two parganahs. 

Bansi or Ralanpur-Bansi, tho most northern and the largest parganah of 
tlio district, forma part of tho DomariAganj and Bansi tahsils. It is bounded 
on tho east by tho Gorakhpur district and parganah Bin/iyakpur; on tho north 
by NopAl. Its north-western and south-wostorn sides aro indented by tho Gonda 
district and parganah Rnsfdpur rospoctivoly. It marclios on tlio soutli with 
parganah Mnghar. Tho boundary with Gorakhpur is provided mostly hy tho 
Ghunghi and Dlmmola rivors; tho boundary with Gonda mostly by tho Budlii 
JUpti and Us affluent, Iho Arm. BAnsi is divided into 40 tappas, Of theso tho 
II wostorn—Budlii, Kop, Ilir, Kofc, KliAnlcofc, DewAichpAr, Dhobarua, Khnjulmi, 
Khiva, BArikpAr, and Kuni Aon—belong to tho Domaringanj tabsil Tliooastorn 
remainder, which bolongs of courso to tabsil Bansi, cousists of fcAppas Bnnjarn, 
Ghos , 1 Bavgadoa, Tlmvauli, Birwant, Aikhin, Barhon, Dabm, Paclwlir 3 Kiuidri, 
NAnditpur, GlmrwAspAr, Sol las, Suliola, DntApur, Nagwa, Naksauli, TIAta, 
Cliaur, KudAran, OhhaUlsi, Boson, BMr, Batharlmt, Patna-IIasanpur, Gulaur, 
Kosarba, AsnAr, and Masna. Tho parganah contains 1,791 estates (maluU ), 
coinciding with tlio sumo number of vilhigos {mama) ; and of thoso 452 lio in 
tlio DomariAganj talisil. It had in 1878 an aroa of 519,527 ncros or about 81 If 
square miles, and ft land rovonuo of 11s. 3,38,230. Of tho former somowhat 
over 251 squaro milgs, and of tlio lattor Rs. 1,12,155, bolong to DomariAganj. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah BAnsi contained 1,842 
inhabitod sites, of which ■ 1,263 had loss than 200 

X opimliorii i 

inhabitants ; 496 betwoon 200 and 500 j 62 botwoon 500 
and 1,000 ; 10 between 1,000 and 2,000 5 and 1L between 3,000 and 5,000. 
Tho population numbered 361,004 souls (170,339 fomalos), giving 854 to 
the square mile. Classified according to roligion, thorc wore 292,322 Hindus, 

1 8ometimca tlividcd into four, vit, f Birdjmr, Alidnpur-uorlh, AHdAjw-soutl), nutl Nooia. 
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of whom 137,569 were femalos, GO,278 Mnsalmans (32.768 fomalos), and 4 
Christians. Distributing tho Hindu population among tho four groat classes, 
the census allows 35,13*1 Brahmans (10,651 females), 3,414 .Rajputs (1,558 
females), and 8,381 Baniyas (3,083 fomalos) ; whilst tho great mass of tho 
population is included in the other castes,” which show a total of 245,363 
souls (115,477 fomalos) Tho principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this 
parganah arc tho Snrwnria (7,110), Kannnjia (350), Gain- (220), Gaulam 
(127), Sangahlwipi, Lohmn, Shulcul, Tiwiiri, Kunjal, Sankahar, and Balodrn. 
Tho Rajputs belong to tho Pamvttr (115), Boia (810), Gnu torn (98), Panvnr 
(10), Ghnuh&n (296), Bumjhansi (176), BMmddhwnj (10), Raghnbnnsi (92), 
Kunwar, Sirnofc, Ivharog, Bhiinla, and Katohriya clans; tho Baniyas to tho 
Agarwul (1,071), Kasamullian (2,890), KAndu (1,193), Agaralni (1,062), Go- 
lapiiri, Knsarwani, Juiswur, Unimar, and Bulnvar sub-divisions. Those of tho 
other castes which oxccod in numhor ono thousand souls each aro tho Bhar 

(3,949), XCaluir (7,473), Kurmi (15,591), Tcli (6,191), Dhobi (9,937), Mi 
(3,746), Chamar (46,451), Aliir (39,450), Gadariya (2,093), Barhai (5,451), 
Lobar (4,183), Kuyath (3,137), Khowat (10,707), Tamholi (4,551), Kalwtir 
(3,607), DharkAr (1,747), Kumlnir (6,447), AUt (1,069), Ohai (4,225), Mdli 
(4,308), Sunur (1,800), Nuniya (5,791), Blmrblmnja (2,339), ICooria(4,577), 
Ptisi (9,870), Koli (.2,487), Lodha (12,388), Raj Urn l 1 (2,281), and Avnkh (1,069). 
Tho following havo less than ono thousand momhors each:—Khatik, Bari, 
3Mftiiibo, a GosiUn, Bairhgi, Bhfit, Khaluob, Thathora, Koli, Lodlm, Hahvui, 
Patwa, Kanjiiv, Dluirlii, Baholiya, Sanihiyn, Murao, Darzi, Blminliar, Gound, !} 
Bangwa, Pakir, Dhunii, Bind, Sutlna, Tawaif, Bom, Kantlu, Jfit, KYipri, 
Miisnhar, and Bahrupiyu. Tho MusnlmAns aro Shaikhs (11.536), Puthuna 
(7,443), Sayyids (899),Mugbals (560), and unspecified. 

Tho occupations of tho peoplo aro sliown in tho statistics oolloolod at tho 
samo census. Prom tlioso it appears that of the male 

Occupations. adult population, not less than 15 yours of ago, 434 

belong to tho professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and tho lilco ; 5,392 
to tho domestic class, which includes servants, water-curriors, harbors, sweepers, 
washermen, &c.; 3,737 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, candors, 
and tradesmen of all sorts ; 87,049 to the agricultural class; and 12,138 to 
tho industrial or artisan. A sixth or indoliuito class includes 6,418 persons 
returned as labourers and 1,573 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total 
population, irrespective of ago or sex,tho same returns give 20,862 as landholders, 

1 Rcoiutiolcon paigniuih Amorlin, “ population,” note. 3 Vid ibid. 3 Prolmlily 

ncensiis miHprint foi Guild 01 Gaum. The latter is a .subdivisloniil title of several ciVJfo«,Hudi, 
foi instance^ aa the II alwuiB, 
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261,116 as cultivators, ami 79,616 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The oducationnl statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, 
allow 8*12 as able to road and write out ^f a total malo population numbering 
191,265 souls. 

Like all tho rest of llio district,Bftnsi is a plain. But in some respects, of 
Physical ami ugricul- dogroo rathor than quality, it differs from its sister 
tural lonturca. purgnu/ibs. It is jijighlly loqs devoid of forest than 

they, and it is Jar moialor. Flowing oast-soiitli-oaalwards through tho south 
of tho pnrganah, tho river lldpli divides it into two vovy unequal portions, 
Tho northern or huger tract may bo considered part of tho marshy submon¬ 
tane country called the Tarai; and hero tho salient geographical feature is tho 
multitude of streams. 

Tho Jliipli is itself directly fed only by a few potty water courses winch drain 
tho hollows of tappa Puelmhr. In former days it was replenished by tho 
Bartini, 1 n stream whoso chief tributaries arc tho Ikrari mid tho Banlumibii. 
Butlho l’anvsi now falls into Llio CMmur TiVl, largest of tho many woody lagoons 
with which tho pargnnah is studded ; and, oxeoptin llio rainy season, no outlet, 
convoys its waters from that lagoon to tho Rupti. Yot if tho Riipti absorbs fow 
streams, another river which is mipposod to occupy its nnciont bed absorbs a 
host of streams. Itself sluggish amt meandering, tho old (Burhi) Rapti acts aa 
a great catclnnont drain for tho reception of many a dashing brook from tho 
Ropuloso mountains or tho country near thoir foot. It swallows in sucocssion 
tho Arm, tho Olmrangnbwn or (Jhhngrjhvvji, tho Awindu or Aondahi, tho (Riurld- 
sotwn, and the Dobihiti. Itnoxt receives on its opposite or right bank tho Sikri 
wmfcrcwfcrso, arid (amity unites with tho rapid i/duguuga at KiikralUghat Into 
tho streams already mentioned How many others., Tims Llio Awiiula is roili- 
forced by tho iSurohi, and tho Sarolii by fclio Kurrna and tho Hal,old. But llio 

enumeration of all such minor rivulets would swell llio present arliolo to a length 
which, oven if permissible, would ho harassing. Tho rivers of this tract, wliotlmr 
small or largo, uro constantly changing thoir courses. After its junction with tho 
Bangnnga tho Bnrhi Riipti lias of lalo yoars boon joinod, through tho Ahwa 
watercourse, by tho Riipti ilsolf. Tho united stream floats on till, at tho 
edgo of tho pargnnah and tho district, it moots tho Dhamola. And this intro¬ 
duces us to anothor systom of nor thorn drainago. 

Of tho streams which composo that system wo need boro mention only 
thoso which cross tho nortliorn border. Tho less importaut brooks, which 

‘ CJnllftl by Bnoiiiiimn I ho GMffar dr Ilnlifi. TJut different local names, ah in tho cn.se of 
Iihme ntul ticliulilt, nro hero applied to many rivers in different parts of their courses. 

95 
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vise within tho pargannh itself, must for sako of brevity bo omitted. Tho 
Mnsdi joins the Jamwar; the Siswa and tho Timuva join Lho Tilar; tho Jannviir 
and Til dr combine fco form a vivov known as tho Kunda or Kviva. Tho Kura 
again is met by tho Hagni ; and after its later junction with the Ghunghi is 
styled the Dluunela. 

The smnllor geographical division of Bansi, tho division sontli of tho Rapt?, 
is far less swampy. Its greater distance from tho Himalaya and tho Tarai 
forests render its rainfall far smaller ; and its climate is fur less feverish. Its 
streams are purely indigenous ; for tho oxotic waters, those born outside tho 
parganali, have been checked in their southward course by the lhipti. Of these 
homebred brooks tho largest are tho Bardr and its affluent, tho Budh, Thoy 
are formod by tho union of numerous channols which, rising sometimes less 
than a mile from tho southern bank of the R/ipti, suggost the idea of sluices or 
escapes from a canal flowing on a higher level. Cloarout, broad, and deep, tho 
bed of tho Barfvr favours the tradition that it was once a bed of tho Rfipii. 
After being joinod on the southern frontier by the Budh, this Bardr flows on 
to join the Anri in Blaghar. 

The soils of the parganali are classed as clay (mattiy<ir) y loam (dorus), and 
sand (balm). But of the clay there is n groat deal, and of tho sand there is 
probably very little. A limy-looking variety (bluit) of the former is extromoly 
common on tho banks of the Rfipti, and in the lowlying basins which convey 
northern streams towards that river. Being constantly flooded in tho rainy 
season, it produces no autumn crop ; but for tho snmo reason it yields, without 
irrigation, a rich spriug harvost. The people themselves less frequently name 
soil according to its natural composition than acoovding to its position with ' 
regard to tho village homestead. Land is generally called ,l near ” (gocnr)y or 
surrounding that homestoad ; “middling ” (mii/dna), or surrounding tho near ; 
and “far" (p«Uu), or surrounding the middling. 

Wlmfc proportion of the total area is cultivated oamiot exactly ho shown. 
Many of tho villages arc forost grants ; 1 and having thereby escaped re-assess¬ 
ment have also escaped survey. The principal grants are those of AHddpur, 
Biidpur, and Neora in tnppa Olios; Katalila in tappa Bdrikpar ; Sarauli in 
tnppu TJntapar; and Solids in tappaSohas. Nono of those measures less tlmn 
8,000 acres, and they cover between thorn ovor 60,900. But of tho assessed 
villages, which moasnred 409,096 aoros, wo know that 260,219 aoros wore 
cultivated and that 99,883 move woro cultivable. Of tho cultivated area, 
again, 111,126 aoros woro watered; while less than -Ajtli was occupied by 

1 Supra, pp. as 6 *88. 
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mango groves. Bdnsi is no doubt sufficiently moist to retain its moistuvo 
without the aid of trees ; blit so long as it produces more grain than it needs, 
ono can hardly sympathize with Mr. Wynne’s remark that such plantations 
uvo a deplorable waste of the best hind. Sinoo 1813 tho u very stalely forest” 
of sdl and other trees on tho hanks of Burhi B&pti, tho stunted woods on tlid hanks 
of Jam war and TilAr, liavo boon thinned with no sparing axe. And the plough 
has made great inroads on tho dismal strotchoa of long ooarso grass which, 
flooded in tho rains and withored in summer, offended tho eye of Buchanan. 

Besides tho usual autumn and spring harvests, Mr. Wynne reckons it 
third, tho winter or jarhan. But the only crop guruorod at this intermediate) 
reaping is rice, tho staple grain not only of tho northern clay lands but of tho 
parganah at largo. Rico is also tho chief growth of autumn, oovoring more than 
thrice tho ground oocupiod by tho aocond groat crop of that season, nrd or 
mask pulao. The principal products of tho spring harvest are wheat, and noxl, 
after a long interval, barley, peas, linseed, and arhav pulse. None of tho crops 
hHhorto mentioned covors loss than 10,000 acres. Tho area oocupiod by the more 
paying staples—poppy, sugaveano, tobacco, and vogotnblos—is comparatively 
small. But in you* just procoding assossmout landlords strive to reduce the 
apparent value of the land, and such crops are ■ sparsely grown. It is sig¬ 
nificant that within tho two yours immediately succeeding tho assessment survey 
tho cultivation of poppy had increased iu tho proportion of 84 to 137. Tho 
masters of tho soil arc chiefly Bril limans. 

Tho parganah lias no manufactures worth mentioning. Tho crops, which nro 
_ , its oidy important product, find a sale at many villages 

where wcokly markets nro hold. But it JJunsi is not 
ft groat produoor, it is a groat distributor. Its thro ugh-* trad o with Nopill 
contras in tho marts of Biakolmr and Uaka 5 and how considerable tho traffic 
of those places is has boon shown abovo . 1 Fairs are bold twiao yearly at BAusi; 
at KnkraliigMt in October-Novombor, and in March-April near AlidApnr. 
The gathering last named, which assembles on what is called tho Dasahro of 
Clmit (March-April), is the most important of its kind in tho parganah. Lasting 
for about nine days, it is hold in honour of a goddess named Pftlla. Before her 
image are offered goats, rams, and oven buffaloes; but tho real object of tho fair is 
cio mm or 00 rath or than religion, Buchanan (1813) estimated tho number of visitors 
at 50,000, of whom some 800 or 400 wore the usual itinerant tradesmen, Since 
his time, however, the attendance has greatly declined. A socond and smaller 
fair was formerly hold at the samo placo on tho Dasahra of Knrttik (October- 


1 r. coo. 
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November). 'The principal road contras of tho parganah are Bdnsi and Dum* 
dmmva. The principal roads are the nnmolallod linns (1) from Domaringanj to 
Nopfil by way of Intwa ; (2) from Basti to Nqitil by way of Bdnsi, Pumduuiwa, 
and Bird pur; (3) from Dnindmmva to Laulun. But the parganah is intersec¬ 
ted also by some four or five unmetailed linns of a poorer class. Dining tho 
rainy season traffic is greatly impeded by Iho flooded stato of tlio country, 
lint several of the rivers, such as the two lidptis and tlio Dhfttnola, are naviga* 
bio; and were it not for numerous snags,” tho same might bo said of ninny 
northorn stvoiuns liko tlio Jnmwdr. The only places of importance, besides 
those already mentioned, aroCliilia, Dhobarua, M isroidia, Solids, and Tlmrauli. 

Till tlio beginning of tlio present century the history of lid iks i is almost 
identical with that of the Sarnnt rajas, who derive their 
title from its capital. Little, therefore, need hoio. ho 
added to what has been - said on pngos 672-76. In Akhur’s Institutes (151)6) tlio 
parganah is entered as Ktifcanpur-Maglinr or Ratnnpuv-Bdmi, the first purL of 
this name being derived from that of its rrtjn, liatau; wliilo Ksitahln, which was 
just afterwards absorhod within its limits, appears as a separate sub-division. 
But if Bdnsi gained by the annexation of Ivatahhion the north, if lost by tlio 
gradual separation of Magltar on the south. Tlio first to withdraw any pint 
of tlio latter parganah from tlio rule of its Sarnot rdja wore the invading Musal- 
nidus; hut largo tracts wore afterwards alienated by tlio act of the rftjas them* 
solves. Thus, towards tlio end of lust conLury 067 villages were mndo over to 
a cadet of tlio family, the ancestor of tlio robul hdhu of Bakhira. 

About 80 years after Biiusi had (alien from the grasp of Akbar’s successors 
into tlmt of thoir now indopendont Oiulh dopulios, it was cuclod (1801) by tbo 
hitter to the English. Bdnsi, Maghar, and Bakhira wore recognised as separate 
pargnmilis of tlio nowly-formed Gorakhpur district; and the first was included 
in the Bfiusi lahall. The demands with which it was assessed at successive 
settlements of land-re venue wore: in 1802, Us. 24,120; in 1806, Ils. 21,501 ; 
iu 1800, Ra. 20,489 ^ in 1813, Ra. 81,571*, in 1840, Us. 2,45,541 ; and in 
1864, Us, 3,05,127. From the three last sets of liguros tho advance which cul¬ 
tivation had made during 50 years of British rule is dourly apparent. In tlio 
year succeeding that last uainod Bdnsi was severed from Gorakhpur, to form part 
of tho newly-created Busli district. 

(i The chief icmains of antiquity, ” writes Buclinnnn, 11 ia (sic) Kntnlihi, in tlio forest on 
tlio southern bnulc of the Burin ltdpti. It is said to linvo orlpiimlly 
Adi unities. been a sent of the Thdrfis, after which it became the chief vcfiidenao 

of chiefs called tlio Katnhla rlijns. 1 They oppear to havo been totally ex tor minuted by the 

> Snprrt, pp. G74-75, 720, and 724, 
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Sarnofc chief who took tho place.” Hut u lcfcond asserts that «tlio fntnlly, having offended 
the goddess or thoir city (Katnhla Dovi), was l)y her converted into stones, nrnl tlmt these 
still remain in thoir original forms. Tho place seems to have beon fi town with many buildings 
of brick and small tanks, but no traces of fortification ; and to have extended more than rt 
milo each way, although I could not fully trnoo Its outline. Tho brick buildings are reduced 
to mere heaps ; but the bricks are not so much broken as in tho ruins usually attributed to the 
ThArds, at]d they are quite iu n different stylo. Tho rums of Tluirds usually consist of one 
great mass like what may bo supposed to have been tho remains of one great building, with 
Homo small heaps adjacent; but lCatahla consists of many small heaps scattered at Irrogular 
distances over a great extent of ground. 

“There are few Btonoe lomnining. One, which is a. flag smoothed on one aida and cut into 
moulding!) on the edges, is placed with ono end in the ground and worshipped as Egtnhla Dovi. 
Many offerings of potter’s wnro aro placed around ; for it is supposed tbnt no cowherd or 
woodcutter could safely ontor the forest without procuring her favour by such an offering, 
Tho Blum of Snnanll arc the priests \ whence perhaps it may bo inferred that tho rAjas of 
Kafiihlaworo of this tribe, which it is generalty allowed to have succeeded tho Tlifirfis. Near 
tins stone, oil tho side of n tank, aro the foundations of two small temples, tho chamber in 
each of which has boon only a few feet in diametor. In ono is placed part of an Imago called 
Bhawnnlj but it is tho head and breast of a male, so fat ns can bo judged from what remains. 
Tho fragments worshipped in tho ruin of tho other tciuplo are so small that it is impossible to say 
what they have been Intended to reprqsont. On a heap of brick, Homo way distant from llionco, 
in lying asfcone.Hpout which terminates inn crocodile's head vary rudely carved. It probably 
served to convey out tho wator usod in washing tho Imago that stood in tho temple. All tho 
people, however, with me worshipped it by prostration and by touching It with thoir foreheads. 

"After the destruction of Katnhla, tho Snrnct built a largo mud fort at Sannuli In tlio 
samo forest. It lifts a deep and wide ditch nud n. strong rampartt but 
immi 1 '"' 1 n,#yn ' within thoro wbb no considerable building. Tlio town,liowovo», was largo, 
ami lifts contained some buildings of brick * but It bus long heou deserted except by a few 
Blinrs, who cut wood. Tho village of Sarayat, about 10 or 11 miles north from Bflnsi, stands on 
ft heap attributed to tho Thirds, hut Very small and not clearly marked t tlio quantity of rubbish 
being trilling. At tlio south end of tho village is a lingci (phallus) very much decayed. Under 
ft ti'co In tlio village aro aomo stonos. Nclthor tho pandit of tho survey nor I oould learn any 
tradition concerning these images. 

“ Tho chiof object of worship is Palta Dovi in tho wood near the (Famwfir. Tho chief of 
tho convent of AlUhs at Bnkhirnis the priest of tho goddess. Thoro aro 
Pi (a Dov . two small temples, bnt quite modern, having bean built by the prede¬ 

cessor of tlio preHoub priest. They aro In tho Mulminraadau stylo, tlmt consist of a cubical 
chamber surmounted by a dome. Tliay stand on tlio ruins of n largo temple, tho foundations of 
Which iu aomo places aro still a low feet high ; mid a fragment of ft stone pillar, and the images, 
still remain. Thcro Is no doubt that tho images aro vovy ancient. In ono temple a largo an¬ 
gular mono projects fiom tho floor, and is said to bo a ltnga; nor has it a greater resemblance to 
any tiling else. In tho other modern building is tho imago called Pdlta, exceedingly worn by 
the lapse of ngea, and tho features totally obliterated. It represents tlio goddeBa destroying 
51 man who has sprung from tho truncated neck of a buffalo, so common iu the monumonts of 
tlio sect of Uudtlba in Blhlir. Beforo tho two modem temples, nt tlio limits of the ancient 
building, Is a tree, under which are portions of two broken lingua. At enolt Dnaahra thorp ia an 
assembly (the Bdlta Dovi fair above mentioned.) 
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« About four or fire miles cast from Mnhiulcwn 1 1 saw two elevations somewhat like tlio 
ruins attributed to llic Tlidrus, hut containing fewer briclco. They wore called Trupniiandlhi 
and Trupmnd!li['ka*JMngQ f tho latter word signifying o grove ,* for the ruin is corered with 
trees. On this latter is a small conical heap of bricks, which has ovidently been n temple ; and 
on ita ruin lmvo boon placed two liiigfts, which it probably onco contained. On Trupasandihi, 
br the high placo of tho worshippei of three gods, thore are in fact three ling 09 placed under a 
tree. They are exceedingly weather-worn, and one of them, on the aide of the phallus, has 
ft human face. Besides those there are many fragments. 

11 Thnro are tho ruins of some petty forts, erected by various rfi jus and thieves, especially 
one at Mushar6a, about two miles from Mahadcwa, which was a stronghold of tkoBnnj&ra tribe, 
When these predatory merchants were in tbo habit of plundering Bfinsi." 

IMrakUNI, hamlet of Sunhfin a village, in tappa Seobakhri of pai'ganah Mn- 
hnuli and tahfil Basti, is noticeable only as the site of a third-class police station. 
It lies 24 miles south-south-east of Basti, and bad in 1872 a population of 534 


souls. 

Basti, the capital of tbo district, stands in north latitude 20° 49' and east 
longitude 82° 44', 112 miles by rail and road from Benares. 3 It is the chief 
town not only of the district but of tahsfl Basti, pargnnah Basti, and tappa 
11 avoli. Its site has an area of 127 acres, with a population of 40 to tbo aero. 
Its inhabitants amounted in 1872 to 5,087 persons, of whom 3,723 wore 
Hindus (1,660 females) and 1,361 wore Mnaalmims (619 females). But ns tho 
people of Basti muster less than 10,000, the census report loaves their occupa¬ 
tions undetailed. In 1847,1853, and 1865, when they mustered less than 5,000, 
oven their numbers are not mentioned. 

Tho mud-built town of Basti stands on a site but little raised above tbo low 
Site and appearance. green rice-lauds which surround it. It consists chiefly 
Ofd Basil. of the old entrenched village whose citadel was tbo still 

existing cnsllo of tbo raja. The fortifications of this village wore constructed 
in much the same manner as those of a Roman camp. A square whose sides 
measured each about half a mile was enclosed within a wide ditch, and 
the earth dug from this excavation was thrown up on its inner side to form a 
wall or bank. Tho bank now appears aa a weatherbeaten mound of varying 
height, but no value for tho prevention of ingress or egrosB ; while the ditch 
is a stagnation of broken margin and varying width. Thus the town is still 
surroundod by water, which is broadest on the eastern side. Near thia 
castorn side, moreover, lies a rice-fringed lagoon. The site is not, on tho 
whole, one which would have been chosen by a medical committee. 


1 Mfthadesm or Mahdewa of tappa Aikhirt was in Buchanan’s time this headquarters ot a 
pollco circlo named Dhuliyu-Bhnndar, 8 Or rather a brushwood thicket. s Tho 

details of fcbiB distance are those :—By rail from Benares to Akbarpur, 84 miles ; by road 
from Akbarpur to Basti, as, total 112, Another and longer route is ns folio wn t—By 
vail from Bonnres to Faizabad, 120 iuilos } by road from FaisSabnd to Basti, 40 ; total, ICO, 
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Through tho cast of' that silo runs, wide and straight, a metalled road. This 
is merely tho end of a brauch which connects the town with tho more southerly 
Gorakhpur and Fnizabad highway; but it supplies Basti with a high street. 
Well raised and drained, and crossing tho surrounding ditoh on bridges, it is 
flanked on either sido by houses which are chiefly shops. None of those houses 
is brick-built, and tho groat majority aro one-storied. But their raised 
earthen floors and tiled roofs, with a few double-storied buildings of tho same 
kind intermixed, givo this stroot an appearance of neatness which is net 
encountered in other parts of tho town. Off it Basti becomes a mass of 
crowded hovels which differs in no respect from an ordinary villago. Even on 
the main road itself tho only spot which suggosts the idoa of a brisk irado 
is the Ohauk, or crossing whore four roads meet. This is used as a market¬ 
place ou Tuesdays and Saturdays ; and in its neighbourhood are most of tho 
few good wells whioli tho town can boast. Tho wutor in tho Basti wells rises 
<o within sumo 10 or 11 foot of tho surface, but is seldom swool enough for 
healthy drinking. 1 It is almost a oaso of “water, water everywhere, nor any 
drop to drink.” 

From tho statement that tho main road passes through the east of tho town 
it may bo inferred that most of tho lionsoB lie west of that highway. And this 
western portion of Basti is, like that of London, the most ark to ora tic quarter. 
Here Btands, high-raised and strongly built, tho castle (fol) of tho mjn. Cover¬ 
ing almost tho whole of Iho mound which it adorns, it occupies about 4 acres of 
ground. It is girt on all sides save the oust by one of those thick and lofty 
quickset hedges of inulo bambu 2 which once formed so impenetrable a barrier 
round all tho baronial strongholds of tho distriot, Outside all lies a ditoh which is 
never very poor in water. The building lias a picturesque frontage, with asleep 
entrance-way risiug to the main gale; whilo opposite this facade is a small open 
plain, used as a picket for tho wonlthy owner’s olophants, horses, and cattle. 
Elsewhere in the town are several ofclior breathing-holes of the same kind. Ad¬ 
joining tho castle is tho Paithan-tola quarter, a widespread congery of poor 
mud houses which has a littlo bazar of its own. 

East of the main road the only building that need be mentioned is the old 
hostelry (aarii). This is a largo quadrangle of tho usual untidy type, but 
shaded within by some good trees. The main road is met at its north-eastern 
end by tho immetalled lines from MenhcMwal, Biin si, and Domarifiganj. On its 
south-western oxit from tho town it travels on through Nnjdi Bazar to the civil 
station, 

1 Sunitary Commissioner'a Report, 1870. *l)eii(t rocatamua /tiricliiR, 
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Naya Bnzar or Nowmarket, so called in contradistinction to tlic old Bust! 

just described, is ji modern growth of shops and other 
NayaBCi/m. buildings which has sprung up along tho road on the 

lands of 5 different villages. On the same highway,between tho town and tho 
civil-station, stand the central ( sadr ) disponsary and tho now hostolry. Tho 
former was once tlio talisildar’s office; the latter is a largo masonry building, 
greatly frequented by travellers passing through Basti on their way to or 
from Faiznbad. 

Tha civil station clusters around tho point whom Ihe road just mentioned joins 
the Gorakhpur-Faizabud lino. Tho sito is on tho lands 
of Amhat villa^o, somo threo miles south-west of 
the town ; and, being woll-raised, drains readily towards the neighbouring 
Kufuia. Tho station crowns, in fact, tho slope which rises north-eastwards from 
that rivet' ; and the name of Maahbora, sometimes borne by tho latter, is 
perhaps suggestive of tho excoUont fishing with which its flowing waters pro¬ 
vide tho Buvopoau vesidente. Of European dwellings thero aro some half- 
dozen only, but more aro hardly required. Them aro also a ohuroh, a 
library, and a swimming-bath. Tho principal public buildings are the court, 
office, and treasury of the magistrate-collector; tho court whom the juclgo of 
Gorakhpur holds occasional sessions ; a largo tahsildfm ; tho central post-office; 
tho ialisili school; the district jail; the staging bungalow ; nud the Government 
opium storc-houso, which lios oast of tho station. This European quarter is 
fairly planted with imlma and mango-tmes, Iudootl, tho name of Amhat pro¬ 
bably moans mango-market. 

Tho public institutions, not hitherto montioned, are tho two parganah schools 
in Old Basti and Naya Bazar respectively; and tho imporbd posfe-offico, the 
mnnsif’s court, tho first-class police-station, and two Anglo-vernacular schools, 
all in the former. 

Basti has no important manufactures. It is at best little more than the 
market-town of an agricultural tract. It has no muni¬ 
cipality, no ho use-tax under Act V. of 18B1. But it 
has for many years possessed a fine roadway ; and a line roadway is tho begin¬ 
ning of improvement in all our North-Western towns. Like oilier mud-built 
settlements, Old Basti is disfigured by many stagnant wntorliolos, which have 
been dug to supply material for its dwellings. But those excavations can bo 
filled in, and further buildings orectod, with eavth from tho old ombankimmt 
which surrounds tlio town. And improvements of this upturn have been in 
progress for years. 


Ti'ftdo. 
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Till) original village perhaps owed its tirst promotion to its selection as the 
seat of its first raja. This event probably took place 
ill some time in the seventeenth century. 1 As the 
capital of llio now principality Busti obtained an iinporluuoo which it has never 
amco lost. When, on its cession to the British (1.801), it ceased being the 
capital of n. principality, it became the capital of a Ulistl. But, if still important, 
Basti was neither rioli nor beautiful. Buclnuian some years afterwards (18 J 3) 
describes it us u moro sorry than any place of the size m the (Gorukhpur-BasU) 
district j” and its pcoplo as seeming “ in the most abject slnto of poverty.” lie 
adds that the town then contained 500 houses, of which 110 were two-storied 
and two wore built partly of brick. Otio of those two last was “ the very sorry 
nuid-wullod cnsllo” of tho raja. The mud wall of the village itself appears to 
have been supplemented by u bambu hedge which lias since disappeared. For 
some time before the Groat ltobollioii (1857) fiasti had been the site of an 
opium storehouse) mid treasury, which was guarded by a detachment of native 
infantry. But tho placo did not attain its present lending position until eight 
years later (1805), when it was ohoson as tho headquarters of tho nowly-nstub- 
lishocl district. Binco then it 1ms steadily grown, both in population and in 
general imporhuieo. 

About a ({narter of a milo soutli of the town, at Mauhan, is a ruin attributed 
to the Thtirus. It consists of u heap of rubbish 
about SJ00 yards in diamotor, irregular in form amL 
MiWaco, and without any trace of a ditch. Tradition snyH that its summit was 
once hallowed by a phallic emblem {lingo) of fthivn; but this had, ovon bofoio 
Buchanan’s time, disappeared. Some three-quarters of a mile north-east of 
Old Basil, in Lnkhnaura villago, rises anothov mound of topulod Tharu origin. 
“ It may,” writes llio author just mentioned, “bo 800 yards in diameter, 
but (is) of very little olovation j whether from having originally consisted of 
a number of small buildings, or from many of tho bricks having been removed, 
I cannot say.” About 1,000 yards beyond this, in Banva village, is another 
ruin assigned to founders of tho same moo. “ Its diamotor is smaller, but the 
olovation is more considerable, although it contains moro earth than usual. 
On it is a linga very much doeayod. About two miles beyond this, north and 
east, is another ruin called Aral, and attributed to tho Tliarua. It is about 800 

1 The fiiftt lijftof Haiti sooins to lmvo flourished ten generations after his ancestor Mcj, 
whono dale may bu placed about thu middle of tho fourtounih century 0 «/>ra, p. 078). And 
toil gcuuintioiiH may !>o Hot down ns cijiialllng munodlluiT over 300 3 cars Had tho Bast! princi¬ 
pality ( iuoloovoi', lieeii founded bnfoic the end of the sUtcenth ouiilury, patgaiiah Haiti would 
probably huvu appeared in ilia ain-i-Akban uiidur us pruncnt utiuiu and not under that Of 
Muudwa. 
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yards in diamotov, tut is higher than (that of) Lakhnaura, Some deep and large 
excavations have been made into it, probably in sonroli of bricks.” 

Basti, a talisil with head-quarters at the place just described, is bounded on 
cast-by-south by tubs ll Khalilnbad; on north-by-wost by talisils IViusi and 
Domaridganj; on wesfc-by-north by the Ilaraia talisil; and on south-south¬ 
west by the Glutgra, which divides it from tho Faizabad district Talisil Basti 
contains tho eastern parts of parganahs Nagar (7 tappas) and Basti (71; ilio north- 
western corner of parganah Maghar (.3) ; and the western portion of parganah 
Mahanli (10). It had in 1878 a total area of 350,000 acres, or nearly 547 
square miles; and a total lund-rovemio of Rs. 2,82,738. Its population in 1872 
was 313,327, or 571 persons to tho squaro mile. But a detailed account of tho 
tabs'll will bo found in the articles on its four parganahs. 

Basti or Mansurnagar-Basti, a parganah of tho Basti and Ilaraia talisils, is 
bounded on tho oast-north-east by parganah Magliar, a border being supplied 
by tho Katuohitt watercourse and its afUuont, tho Garohia ; on the north-north- 
west by parganah Itasulpur and tho Gondii district; oil wost-south-west by 
parganah Amorim; and on tho south by parganahs Nagar and Mnlmnli, tho 
boundary with the former being supplied chiolly by tbo Kimirn river and its 
nffluont tho Rawni. Tho parganah individod into 11 lappaa, Of those tho seven 
eastern—ICothiln, Umuili, Paria, Karar, Iiavcli, OoorAon and Siknn darpur 
—-bolongto the Basti talisil; tho four western—Shitipuv-Gopftlpur, Atroh, Rutan- 
pur, and Hardi—belong to tho talisil Ilaraia. Basti contains 92(5 estates ( maluil ), 
almost coinciding with tho samo number of, villages (wtausn); and of (hose 578 
lio in tho Basti talisil. Tho parganah had in 1878 an avon of 181,38!) acres, or 
noarly2$3I- square miles; and alnod-rovouno of lls. 1,54,1)17. Of tho former just 
over 171 squaro miles, and of tho bitter Rs. 98,185, belong to tho Basil talisil. 

According to the census of 1872 Basti contained 790 inhabited sites, of 
which 507 had less than 200 inhabitants; 211 between 
r0I> 200 and 500; 43 between 500 and 1,000; and 8 

botweon 1,000 and 2,000. Tho only town containing moro than 5,000 inhabitants 
was Basti, with a population of 5,087. 

Tho population numbered 188,893 souls (90,225 females), giving 1,181 to 
tho squaro mile. Classified according to roligion thoro woro 150,594 Hindus, 
of whom 70,224 wore females; 18,295 Muaalmtins (8,443 females); and 
4 Christians, Distributing the Hindu population among tho four great classes, 
tho conans shows 20,205 Brahmans (9,440 females); 5,534 Rajputs (2,1(15 
females); and 4,464 Baniyas (2,053 females); whilst tho great mass of tho 
population is includod in tho “otlior castes,” which show a total of 120,391 souls 
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(50,200 fomalos). The principal 13r<11 mum sub-divifdcmB found in this pftrganah 
are cho Sanvaiiu (15,120), Knnaujin (188), Gitur (218), Qautam (1(5), Shnkul 3 
Milliards lit, and Snn&dh. Tho Rajputs belong to tlio Ponvvdr (55), Bais (1,211), 
Gantiim (348), Panvtir (350),CJuiulmn (97), Surajbansi (95), Blmruddliwoj (212), 
Ihighubansi (273), Rajkiunnr, Kulliiins, Sukarvvar, Bachgoti, Rath or, Sarwar, 
and Kharog elans; tho Baniyas to tho Agarwfil (62), Kasaundhan (2,742), ICdnclu 
(109). Agarahri (1,112), PamvAr, and Bandanvur sub-divisions. Thoso of the 
other castes which oxoood in numborono thousand soulsoach arotho Blair (3,982), 
KuliAr (4,012), lCurmi (23>10), Toli (3,174), Dhobi (3,16(i), Mi (2,31G), 
Cluunfir (27,428), Ahfr (10,439), Barluii (3,037), LohAr (1,739), Kdyath 
(2,378), Kliowut (J,487), Tamlmli (2,488), Kuhvfu’ (1,048), Kim tile (1,437), 
KuinhAr (3,405), Oliiii (2,703), Midi (2,997) and Nunlyu (2,1(54), Tho follow¬ 
ing lmvo lass than ono Lhousaml mombors ouch:—Gadftriya,DhnrkAr, Bari, Afcit, 
Sonar, Miuululr, Bhurbluhija, ICoori, Gosdin, Buirrigi, Pdsi, BlaU, .KbAkrob, 
Tbathora, IColi, Lodhu, llalwui, Patwu, Knnjur, Dlmrhi, Arakli, Rangiva, Musu- 
hur, KuiuAngur, Tarkhur, Bnisw&r, and BlnuTiyu. Tho Musa)mans aro Shaikhs 
(1,833), PatluinH (1,828), Sayyida (100), Mnghuls (47), and unspooifiod. 

Tho occupations of tho people aro shown in tho statistics collected at tho 

„ , sumo census. Prom those it appears that of fclio male 

OccuimlioiiH. ‘ 

adult population (not less tlmn 15 yours of ago) 427 

belong to the professional class of officials, priests, dootors, and tho like; 
3,339 to tho domestic class, which includes servants, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 587 to the commercial clnss, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 42,508 to tho agricultural class; and 
2,(515 to the industrial or artisan, A sixth or indefinite class includes 3,353 
persons relumed us labourers and 340 as of no spooifiod occupation. Taking 
tlio total population, irrespective of ago or sox, the same returns givo 15,877 
ns landholders, 119,178 us cultivators, and 33,838 as ongagod in occupations 
unconnected with tho agriculture. Tho educational statistics, which aro con¬ 
fessedly imporfeot, show 538 us able to road uud writo out of a total male 
population numbering 90,225 souls. 

Tho pargunnh is an alluvial and fairly fertile champaign, sloping imporcop- 
Physics! uud agricultural towards tho south-east. Shaded by many a 

futures. sombre grove, it has, nevertheless, no woodland of 

sufficient, continuity to be eullod a forost. 1 In such a tract wo should expoot 


T Of the extensive finest which in IH1» skirtcil the banka of (ho Kufina little remains nave 
the iiuihua Iii-ch Hud even In ISIS thw womHaml is ilosoribuil nfl consisting largely of plim- 
tutioiiH Unit lmd run wilil Tho Ko-enllcil forCht grant i)f flardi, in tho lapim hearing th.it 
maue, is m»w i\ great expanse o[ c.ulUviUlon. It.s area is ovor Kl,Ui)0 noroa. But for home 
neeonut of such yrants see pp. 28G-88. 
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the chief natural features to be the rivers and lagoons, the chief artificial 
feature a high state of cultivation. Anil in Basfci this expectation would bo 
verified. 

The principal river is the Kufina, which flows smith-south-east wards across 
the whole breadth of the parganah. Its high and abrupt banks are through¬ 
out Basti fringed by a narrow bolt of brushwood and frees. Stoop also are 
the hanks of the Rtivvai, which, aftor an oast-south-eastoily course through thn 
parganali and along Us southern frontier, joins the Kuana. The Gnvehia, a 
narrow channel in the eontro of a broad depression, runs south-east,waids 
along tho Maghar boundary. It at length joins the Ivatnohia, whose waters 
wandor in the same direction to form the same border. Issuing from the 
Jasoia lugoon, between tappas (Jinrali arid Sikaudarpur, this Ivatnohia is tlio 
only one of all the streams hero mentioned which rises in Basil itself. Suvo only 
tho ICuana, whoso bod lion too much bolow tho level of tho surrounding 
country, all these rivers aro a forLilo source of irrigation. 

The samo may be said of tho lagoons, wdiovoof tlio chief uro Blmila in 
iappa Atroh; Aila in tap pa Shiiipur ; Suraini in lappa IColhila ; JaHoia, 
Budhrffl, and Pharondia in tappa tJlnrah ; ILisanpur and Kanofclm-Buaurg in 
tappa Sikaudarpur; Itasna, Mnjhaua, Jagafc, and Bliartpnr in. tappa Paria ; 
Ivarai-klms, T’al-khara, and TfibBalaur in tappa Ivarar ; and NariAon, (Jnvara, 
Jokaila, Sen gv aula, and Mahdoo in tappa Haveli. But vivo vs and lagoons 
aro not tho only reservoirs which moisten and refresh tho fields. Tho average 
<lepth ol wator is less than 10 foot from tlio surface; tho soil favours tho 
construction of wells ; and at tlio hind-assessment 2,845 of such excavations 
wore found in working ordor. OT the total cultivated area, 113,146 acres, 
95,773 woro returned as irrigated. 

Hero as elsewhere tho soils are divided into clay, sand, and that loam 
which is a compound of both. The tap pus cast of the Khulna, thoso in tho 
Basti fcahsil, have for the most part a loamy surface; but in some, as for 
instance \n tappa XJmrnh, fino clay-lands aro often on countered. Tho Hand a 
or wost-Kuana tappns have a lighter and more sandy mould. Of tho culti¬ 
vated aroa 76,258 sores are recorded as tilled for tho spring and 36,791) 
acres for the autumn harvest, ltoughly noting in thousands of aaves tho 
epueo ocoupiod by tlio principal crops of tho former season, we get tho following 
results : Whoat, 24£ ; peas, 12| ; arhar pulse, 8£ ; linseed, 6 ; sugarciino, ; 
and barley, 4. Marked m the same manner, tho chiof autumn crops stand 
thus: Ktco, 2G£; and vtrcl pulse, 4-J. Of tlio more valiuiblo agricultural staples 
cotton ami indigo uro unknown. The prejudice against the latter, which in 
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1865 was still sparsely cultivated, seemed chiefly duo to tho “inquisitorial 
interference ” of factory subordinates whoso employers had granted advances 
for its growth. Poppy, which at tho spring harvest covers an area 
next greatest to that of barley, is desenbod as “a mine of wealth to 
tho pargamili.” Itow largo tho acreage occupied by sugaioano has been 
already shown. The owners of tho soil are chiefly Knjpuis, Brahmans, and 
Kdyaths. 

Tho principal markets at which tho grain of tho purgimah finds a galo are 

the district capital Busti, Do onion, and Mnnsdinaffar. 

Economical features. ■ 

Doing on tho banks or the Kufmn river, writes 

Jlr. V. J. White, u Deor&on docs a brisker export and import trade than Basti, 
•which is more of a central mtirkot. From DoorAon grain is oxlonsivuly 
exported by water to G-oki-Gopfilpnr 1 on tho Glidghra ; and it receives thenco, 
in ro turn, all tho usual native nrtiolos of luxury and necessity, oxcopting com no 
cloth which is manufactured by Juliiluis (Muslim weavers) in Ilia pargimuli,” 
Tho anudlor marts aro Bhiiirugunj of tappa Ilardi j Kusanni and Biswain 
tappa Ilavofi ; Bonnlui and Kotlioli of tuppa Ivolliilu ; Mnjhaua-Mfr of Lappa 
Puna ; Snltaun and B/diibganj in tappa fliknndarpur ; Maliiuulabnr of tappa 
Atrohjand KosrAi, Bolgltfil, Tondiin, Vagarghfit, Kuchin, and Chlmtia of tappa 
Hlmipur. Tho four hist named tiro modern foundations. But all llioso minor 
markets, whether old or new, open twice weekly. To them tho villagers of Hie 
neighbourhood bring cotton, thread, tobacco, salt, vegetables, coarse cloth, 
ornaments ami toys. A casual Imokstor sometimes appears with inotal utensils. 
But at each placo the main trudo is Urn grain-trade, conducted, by from 10 to 
20 corn-ehiiudlora. Several yearly fairs eiiuso an occasional outflash of potty 
trade in places whore at most times oven potty trudo is unknown. A largo 
gathering of this kind tokos place at Ajiulhyii gh&b on tho luidun, bosido a 
temple sacred to Bliiva as Lord of Hardwar (lUrdwlirmith). The assemblage 
is bold on tho full moon of (limit (March-April); and, like the great fair at 
HardwAr itself, has sometimes boon disturbed by outbreaks of cholera, Of 
manufactures deserving tho namo tho pargunah has absolutely none. Its prin¬ 
cipal road is tho inotallad highway from Gorakhpur to Fahabnd, passing 
through Basti; but on Basti convorgo, chiefly from the north, several good 
unmotallcd lines. Starting from Bhanpur in Kasulpur, another road of tho 
1 alter class passos south-westwards, by Mansumagar and Paikaulia, to meet 
that first named at Bikramjot in Amorha. Tlio Kuuna piovidos the tract 
with n small but central wutor-roulo. , 

1 i Supra, pp. -188-89. 
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From its aboriginal Dom or half-aboriginal Domkai&r masters parganiui 
Basti seoms to havo been wigs ted in tho fourteenth 
History. century by Kalinins Rajputs. For long an integral 

portion of tbo Knlbftns principality of Gouda, it was at longth granted to a 
caclot of tho ruling liouso, tho ancestor of tho present r&ja of Basti. Bub 
towards the end of the sixteenth century it fell under the superior power of 
the Dohli otnporors. In the Domesday-Book (151)6; of Akbar it is entorod 
as Mamhva, a part of the Gorakhpur district (dasttir), Gorakhpur division 
(sarhh') } and Oudh provinco {s&ba). About 1720, when tho power of Duhli 
had declined, their viceroy in this Oudh provinco assumed independence; and 
Basti continued under its now masters until 1801, whon coded by them to tho 
British. It was now placed in tho Gorakhpur district, of which it remained 
part until severed in 1865 to form with other parganalls tho now district of 
Basti. Meanwhile ifc lmd been assossod with tho following land-rovomios ■ 
Rs. 29,741 in 1803; Ks. 28,53.3 in 1806; Rs. 28,425 in 1809; Rs. 43,061 
in 1813; Its. 1,02,855 in 1840; and Rs. 1,49,115 in 1865. 

The rather insignificant antiquities of Busti have been described in tho 
article on that Lown. Tho only other remains mon- 
Antiquities. tionod by Buchanan aro thoso beside tbo Bluiila 

lagoon, some 15 miles west of Basti. Attributed as usual Lo tho Tlu'mls, they 
consist of a roundish heap of brick ddbris, Rome 1,200 yards in circumforonoo, 
but of trifling elevation. u Tho tops of tho walls of sovoval chambers may bo 
traced on ft lovol with tbo present surface, and these probably show that tho 
building has boon a house and not n lomple, as tho chambers aro small. On 
tho south sido of tho heap, adjacent to a tank nearly obliterated, Ihnro projects 
from tho rubbish about foot of an octagonal atone pillar, much woathov-wom 
and having its sides alternately wider ami narrower. It is called Sivawu, and is 
considered nil object of worship. Oil a small heap of rubbish botwoou tho above- 
mentioned tank, tho great ruin and tho marshy hike aro two places of worship. 
One, dedicated to an anonymous Muhammadan martyr (Bliuila Shahid), has 
no tomb ; but images of potter’s ware aro placed undor a tree to obtain his 
favour. Tbo other is a ling a (phallus) callod tho Bhuilcavur. North from tho 
groat heap are two smaller onos quito dolacbod, but at a small disfnnco. 

(< Tho Kulhans Rajputs, who now hold tbo country, had built about 100 


forts, many of which had gone to ruin when Major Rutledge (Mr. Collector 
Item tied go) destroyed tho remainder, Tho chief seat of tho tribe, in tho woods 
about 7 kos (14 miles) north-west of Basti, was called SAlanngar; but tlio 
Muhammadans changed its name into Mtinsi’iruagar, in honour of Mansur Ali 
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Klifin, father of Shujii-ud-daulft and va'/ir of the empire.” Buchanan goes 
on to describe this Mansurnagar, which gives the pargana to its first name, as 
ontiroly closortod. It has Binco thou been ropeoplcd ; and is now, as already 
mentioned, one of tho principal markets in the tract. 

BiflLWA BAzAu is a flourishing mart on the lands of Han urn An pur villago 
in tappa Bohvu of paiganah Amorlia and tahsfl Ilaraia, Sitaated near fclio 
point whore tho inotallod Gorakhpur and Fiuxabad road moots tho GhAgra, it 
stands some 28 miles west of Basti. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 757 
porsons only. But Belwa lias a fourth-class polico-station and soino commor- 
oinl importance. Tho market, whioli stands on land confiscated after tho 
mutiny, is leased to the raja of Basli. Ilithor is brought, for export across or 
down tho Ghtigra, nearly all tlio surplus grain of tho surrounding parganahs. 
By tho sumo river aro imported brass vessels from Mirzapuv and cloth 
from the towns of Bon gal. From Nopal como by road iron, copper, 
vossols of tboso metals, spioos, ginger, and turmoric. By road too, through 
Oudb, carts bring tbo raw cotton which has boon collecLud at Kanauj and 
Oawnporo. 

Biiadbsar, a villago in tnppa DoorAon of parganali and fcaksil Bnsti, is 
roraarkablo only ns tho scene of a largo yearly fair. This takes plaeo in Febru- 
ary-March, lasts sovoral days, and has an ostimalod altondaiioo of G,000 visi¬ 
tors. But the villugo, which is d miles south-south-west of Basli, had in 1872 
a permanent population of 282 persons only. 

BiiANrun, a villago in tappa Chlmpia of parganali Rusiilpur and talisil 
Domariaganj, is romarkablo only us tlio site of a talihili scliool. Standing on 
tho junction of two unmoLiilled roads, 19 niilos north-north-wost of Basti, it in 
1872 hud 930 inhabitants. The villngovs hold markofc ovory Monday. This 
Bhiiupur must not bo confused with tlmt other market-village) which givos its 
name to tappa Bhfinpur in tlio same parganali. 

Biiari, in tappa Sagara of parganali ltashlpur and tahsll Bomariitganj, 
lios 28 miles north uortli-wcst of Basti; and had in 1872 only 589 inhabitants. 
But it must bo noticod for tho same roason as tho placo last named. It has 
a tank which is celebrated us one of Krishna’s favourito bathing-places ; and 
hereby is held, in tho ond of Octobor-Novombor (Karttik), a fair which 
boasts somo 50,000 attendants. Tho gathering lasts for ubout a fortnight. 
During its continuance the watorsido is crowdod with tlio booths of pedlars, 
confoctionors, and other dealors in cheap trifles. But tho ostensible object of 
the fair is tho coromonial bathing ( ashndn ) which takes placo on tho full moon 
of tho month, 
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The lank votuins its shnpo too well to claim an antiquity of very many 
centuries. But beside it rises, to a height of some IS feet above the surround in// 
plain, a mound of ruins ; and if Mr. Wynne is right in calling those the cUbris 
of successive temples, Bhftri must he a place of ancient sanctity. Around the 
mound are several smaller tanks and the remains of sovorul detached buildings. 
The mound itsolf is a largo heap of brick rubbish. Irregular in form and surface, 
it ox tends some 400 yards from north to south and some 350 from oast to west. 
It “bus evidently been,” writes Buchanan, “a very largo house, palace or 
castle, with several small tanks encruaohiug on the sides, but no traces of a 
ditch.” The full naino of the place is Blmrftl-blmri ; that is, according to the 
villagers, tho enclosure (bdri) of Bharat, the brother of Bum a. But the towns¬ 
men of DoumriWiganj told tho writer just quoted chat tho oponymous lioro was 
a Tharu called Blumitbhari. 

Binj^vaiccuu, tho smallest pargantdi of the district and tho Biinsi tahsll, is 
sometimes, to distinguish it from its namesake in Gorakhpur, called Binhyak- 
pur West. Occupying tho novth-oastorn corner of the district, if is itself 
boundod on tho north-east by Nepal ; on tho north-west, west, and sonth-aouth- 
wost by parganah Bftnsi; ami on the south-east by tho river Ghtingbi, which 
severs it from the Gorakhpur district. Binliyalqmr lifts two kappas—tho north¬ 
ern named Ubntimpftr, the southern Notwftr or Nitwal. It is divided into 107 
estabes (miifidl), coinciding us a rule with tho revenue divisions known as 
villages (inumu). It had. in 1878 an aroa of 31,004 acres, or over 43.} sepia re 
miles; and a land-revenue of lls. 17,470. But though recognized in Usual and 
other documents as a sepanito parganah, Binayakpur is practically part of pur- 
ganak JBiinsi, and with it forms one groat parganah-taludl. 

According to tho census of 1872, Bimiyakpur contained 110 inhabited sites, 
of which 80 had Icbs than 200 inhabitants ; 20 bo tween 

Population. 

200 and 500 ; 3 between 300 and 1,000 j and one 
between 2,000 and 3,000. 

Tlio population numbered 21,023 souls (0,830 females), giving 420 to tho 
square mile. Classified according to roligion, thoro wore 18,865 Hindus, of whom 
8,834 were 1 females; and 2,158 Musalmans (1,016 females). Distributing the 
Hindu population among the four groat classos, tho census shows 1,045 Brfth- 
mans (051 fomalcs); 370 Riijputs (164 females); and 741 Baniyds (365 
females); whilst tho great mass of the population is includod in tlio f{ other 
castes,” which show a total of 15,800 souls (7,354 females). The principal 
Biahman sub-division. found in this parganah is tho Sarwavia (348), Tlvo 
lto.jpu.ts belong to tho Bais (173) and Iv Minina clans ; the Baniyas to tho 
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Kasaundhan (.33). Kundu (291), and Agarahri (120) sub-divisions. Tltoso of 
tho othov castes which oxcoofl in mitnbor ono thousand souls oacli aro tlio Kurmi 
(1,150), Oliaindv (2,465), A Mr (1,273), Lodlm (1,(115), and Riyblmv (1,470). 
Tho following liavo loss than ono thousand mom hors rao.li:— Bhar, Knlutr, Tcli, 
Dhobi, Nni, Gadariya, Bnrlmi, Lolulr, Kayafch, Khowat, Tainboli, Knlwur, 
Dharkur, lChatik, Kiimliar, Bari, At it, Chui, Mali, Sonar, Nunia, Bharbhunjn, 
Koori, Gorilin, BaiWigi, JVisi, Bhut, Khakrob, Koli, Ilalwi'ii, Kanjar, Dluirhi, 
Arakli, Bind, and Mumilmr. Tho Mu Hillmans are Shaikhs (624), Path ana 
(392), Mughuls (431, Snyyidg (34), and unspecified. 

Tho occupations of tho people aro shown in tho statistics collected at tho 
samo census. Prom theso it appears that of tho mala 

Occupation?). 

adult population (not loss than 15 years of age), 29 
belong to tho professional class of officials, priosts, doctors, and tho like ; 199 
to tho domestic class, which includes sorvnnts, water-carriers, harbors, 
swoepors, washerman, Ac. ; 96 to tho commercial class, comprising bankors, 
carriers, and kmdoamon of all sorts; 5,487 to tho agricultural class ; and 31(5 
to tho industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class iiiclurlos 522 persons 
returned as labourers and 48 ns of no specified occupation. Taking tho total 
population, irrespective of ago or sox, tho sntno returns give 771 as land¬ 
holders, 17,392 ns cultivators, and 2,860 as engaged in occupations uncon¬ 
nected vilh agriculture. Tlio educational statistics, which aro confessedly 
imperfect, show 34 as ahlo to read and wrilo out of a total male population 
numbering 11,173 souls, 

Lying in tlio Tumi, in tlio groat Sub-IIimi'dayan marshland, BinAyakpur is 

W,y.M,naa S rlc.Wl '■'*& fefc md fe.WJ. H* feWw 

failures. loss pronounced than those of its Gorakhpur namo- 

sako 1 on tho oast and of lhum on the west. Though both moist nnd feverish, 
it is noitlior so moist nor so fovoriali as they. Like them it is well-wooded, 
but unliko thorn it has no rogtilnr forest. A fringe of spontaneous scrub- 
wood still indeed skirts tlio south-south-woatom border; and in tappa J3M- 
timpAr is a largo forest grant (Dnllia) of over 3,600 acres. But tlio former 
is not tall or continuous 5 and tho latter, like most othor holdings of tho same 
nature , 2 is now an almost nnbrokon expanse of cultivation. Cleared has 
boon tho stretch of fine timhor which in 1813 decked tlio east of tho pargannh. 
That parganah’s only plantations aro fine and frequent mango-groves, tho 
sure sign of a prosperous neighbourhood, hut not, ns Mr. "Wymiu opined, ( *a 
waste of valuable land.” 

] Supra , iu>. -173-7 J. 3 Supra, pp. 280-88. 
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From tho mountain* so mo 15 miles distant on the north, or from springs 
in tha intervening morasses, several streams flow rapidly past the iiorth-eastorn 
border. Tho Til/ir bounds the parganah on its novtli-wostorn and part of its 
westorn frontier; tlio Gliunglii on its south-eastern. Tho Timuva flows west¬ 
ward across it to join tho Tilar; whilo tho flngni rims through llio south- 
eastern skirt of tho trnefc almost parallel to the Ghunglii. Like many other sub- 
Himalayan streams, that last namod has siltod its bod up till now it (lows, in 
places, above the level of the surrounding country. The parganah has a fair 
number of lagoons, but not so many in proportion to its area as jjunsi. 13ofch 
rivors and lagoons aro to some small extent utilized in irrigation, the former 
being dammed for that purpose. Ihifc tho soil is by nature so moist that li/fcJo 
watering is required. Of tho total cultivated area, 19,121 itcros, only 0,903 
wore at assessment returned as irrigated. 

Tho soils and crops of Binfiynkpur aro those already mentioned in tho 
article on Bftnai. "But tho bhiU clay and tho winter-vice which grows thereon 
hero predominate more easily than in that parganah. If invidious comparisons 
need bo drawn bofcweon tho two lappns, BlnUimpiir is slightly less fertile than 
Nitwiil. The principal proprietors of tho former aro the money-lending Slink id 
Brdhmans of Mm and Khairauti; and of tho laltor, the Kulhfms Ibijputs of 
Ekdlnga and Lautaii. 

Tho placo lust named is the only town or mart of tho least importanco. 

Kcononiicnl fo„i,.rc S . Tl “ c "’ ,ly mai < tl,at 0,1 ' v '™ h U " tmi 6ta " (ls ; ™ merely 
an unmetallud lino passing through the soufch-oustom 

covnor of tho parganah. Tho crops winch aro tho ono great product of J'inayak- 
piu* t,loir way by cross-country tracks to tho sovoral villages whore wookly 
markets aro hold- And houco tho surplus stocks aro exported, m% Lantan, to 
Uska and othor marts of adjoining purganaha. ’Tlio absoneo of any manufactures 
dcsowiug tho iiuPio is inevitable in an agricultural tract which possesses no largo 
towns. 

Binfiyakpur is tho fragment of an ancient and much larger parganah which, 

ip at[)r3 .. unt ^ ^ lQ adjustment of boundaries V.18L6) after tho 

Nopfilcso wars, extended northwards to Butwal ;it tlio 
foot of tlio hills. The history of this tract and of tho I3(Uwul rajas who ruled it 
has boon told in the article on parganali Biiidyakpur East/ but a few local dotaila 
romain to be added. Tho eponymous village of IVuiayakpur is not in Jhisfci or 
Gorakhpur, and must thoreforo bo in Nepal. During llio last contnry con¬ 
stant struggles boLwecn the rajas of Bunsi and Butwal laid waste tho debatoublo 

1 Supra, PI*. 474-75. 
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land botvvoon tills pnrganah and its largor sister of tho snmo tohsSL In ISCd the 
iron tier tappns tiro dosoribod as having only lately, and that not eubiroly, recov¬ 
ered. When it boeuino British territory (1801), Binfiyakpur West was at 
once assessed with a small lund-rovomio ; and did not, liko its custom name- 
sake, remain exempt from taxation till tho fourth assessment. Tho amomiLs 
imposed on tho parganah at successive* revisions of assessment wore : Rs. 382' 
in 1803 ; the samo in 1806 ; Rh. (570 in L809 j in 1813 Ra. 1,602 : Ha. 10,613 
in 1840 j and in 1864, Hh, 16,020. Tho lightness of the demand at tho earlier 
settlement was duo to (he fact that Binuynkpur was then an almost unbroken 
forest. But even when tho current assessment was framed it was doomed 
inadvisable to exact ay rovonuo half tho ronlul, 

Tho only antiquities mentioned by Buchanan aro a few ruined castlos whoso 
AuUquUUis. ruins must ore now have almost disappeared. 

Birdpur, a village in Lappa Ghos of parganah and talisil Bdnsi, -stands 
besido tho mirnotiillod road from Basli and Bfmsi to Nopal, 57 miles north- 
north-east of the former town. Not far wost of the village runs a littlo wator- 
courso called tho Mokra, an atlhiont of tho Jumwfir; and not far south a 
second tininolallod road orosscs that first menlionod. In 1847 tlio inhabi- 
iants wero returned as numbering ovnr 7,500 j in 1853 ns over 11,700 5 
in 1865 as over 13,600 j and in 1872 as ovov 17,500. Blit in onoh caso 
fhoso startling results wero obtained by confusing tho village with its enclos¬ 
ing forest grant. 

The village linsa brunch dispensary and an European dwelling-houso belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Puppc. He and others arc lessees of tho forent-grant just mentioned, 
whoroof Birdpur is tho hcudipmrlors. Leased in 1810 to Messrs. W. Gibbon 
and J. Clock, this grant lias an area of 20,316 acres, or nearly 46 squuro miles. 
It has now boon almost cleared of forest, and whoa tho leaso oxpiros, in 1890, will! 
probably boast but few trees save those of its fruit-groves. On tho estalo, in tho 
neighbourhood of Birdpur itself, aro some fino privato irrigation channois. 

Birdpur was named after Mr. Ii. M, Bird, pm haps tho most famous rovonuo 
official of those provinces, who in 1828 became first commissioner of fcho 
Gorakhpur division. 1 About two years ago, whoii schomos wore on foot for 
rodueing tho groat size of tho Gorakhpur district, it was proposed to make the 
place tho capital of a now colloctorato which should include tho northern parga- 
nabs of both Gorakhpur and Basti. But this project may bo now considered, 
ns finally abandoned. 

i Thin Gorakhpur division mirvivcil fill 1834 only, when (ho, coinmiasioJicr’s licndfjiuu'ton; 
Wero trnuhfcned to QtatWapm'. la IB-ta they were ivgmu jiumoveil to Bouivsca. 
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Biskohati, a flourishing mart in tappa Bud hi of par o; email Bdusi and fcahsil 
Dotnari&ganj, stands on an unmotallodroud or cart-track, 50 miles north-north¬ 
west of Basfci. About a milo south-west of the place itself tho frontiers of par- 
ganalis Ban pi and Easulpur meet that of the Gouda district. Tho population of 
Biskohar varies greatly, being largest during tho trading season of winter; 
but by tho census of 1872 was returned as 2,830. 

Biskohar has a district post-oilicc. Tho OhaukkUivi Act (V. of 1861) is in 
forco horo; and during 1878-70 tho honso-hix thovohy imposed, togotlior with 
a Imlnuco of Its. 176 from tho preceding year, gavo a total iuconio of Ila. 807. 
Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Lis. 264) and conservancy 
(11s. 120), amounted to Rs. 419. In tho samo year the town contained 618 
houses,whereof 162 woro assessod with tlio tax; tho incidonco being Its, 4-7-1 
porliouao assessed aud annus 4por head of population. 

But it; is as an ontropdt for tho Nopftl trado that Biskohar is ohiofly remark¬ 
able. Tho imports which puss through it, for distribution to other places in 
British territory, consist chiefly of nnlmskod rico, wheat and other grains ; 
drugs and spices ; fibros and fibre manufactures ; copper coinage and iron ; 
oilseeds, clarified butter, timhor, halos and blankota. Tho exports uliioli 
i,hrough it find thoir way to Nopal aro cotton-twist, eotlon-stufls, oueouimts, 
hardware, sugar, and tobacco. Tho business of Biskolmr is, however, far 
aiTiallor than it was boforo tlio Nopdloso placed on trado with British territory 
thoso voxjitious restrictions which havo boon nbovo described. 1 Up to tlio autumn 
of 1801, writes Hr. "Wynno, tlioro woro hardly over loss than from .'190 to TOO 
liillmon onoampotl in tho neighbouring grove But tho establishment just 
nftorwards of certain privileged marts in tho Nopaloso TarAi, and tho prohibition 
against trading through any otlior omporia, dealt ,i serious blow to tlio pros¬ 
perity of tlio town. Many of tho Biskohnr tradesmen are forced to take houses 
in tho Nopaloso marts by tho fact that, if they do not, thoir morohaudiao 
is on ils way through those marts taxed at some 25 per cent, abovo tlio 
ordinary rate. But during tlio rains tho marshy and malarious climate of 
tho Tnriii towns renders thorn almost uninhabitablo ; and thoso merchants 
who havo temporarily shifted thoir cjuartors across tho fronLior gladly 
Toscok thoir homos at Biskohar. Tho town is built on lands belonging to 
some -llunr UAjputs, who aro tlio principal proprietors of tho lappa, Tho 
family is u branch of that settled at Muluuui, in tappa Kot of tho sainq^ 
pargauuli. 

1 tiupru, pp. i>97-?fl.l l where Llic rondor will find a detailed ncemmtof tlu; Nopalew tuulc la 
pcncriil 2 Tlu* llfnmi m .lur^liai hh me n Mill-division of tlio Tomms. But liono of 

these tin co Mimes npjicitva m LVio Unali census ot 18V2. 
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Budihia'bani) oi Budhdbiindh, a villago in tappa Ujiiir of pargnniih Mnglmr 
and iahsil Klmlllabad, litis 13 miles cast of Basti. It had in 1872 but 744 
inhabitants ; and is noteworthy only us tho site of a third-class police-station 
and a district posl-offioo. 

Captain GANJ, or Captain's market, forms part of Ruitfts village, in tappa 
ISawhl of piirganuh Nagar and tahsil llaraia. Standing on Llio motnllod Basti- 
Fai'/.abad road, 8 miles west-south-west of Basti, Itailua had in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 748 souls. 

The pliioo (Captningimj) probably derives its name from tho fact that in tho 
first quarter of the century it was a small military station. Until witliin tho last 
fifteen years it was tho headquarters of ti munsifi and a tah.-dl. But in 1876, 
when the tahsfldflr’s ollico was romoved to llaraia, and the tahsil ronamed after 
that village, Onptainganj began to lose importance. It is uu\y nieroly the 
site of a third-class polico-slulion and a ciiatriot poaL-oilico. In Hnchmian’s time 
it had but 25 shops ; and it once moro fiuds itsolf in about the sumo commer¬ 
cial position. 

CiihAonI, a hamlet of Klniukuldu village, in tappa Sikandarpur of purga- 
rmh Amorim and tahsil iraraiu, is ronnu’kablo only as tho site of a first-cluss 
police-station. By tho polico tlm neighbourhood has long boon occupied. Tho 
next village Khfumiriu, was as early as 1813 tho head quarters of a largo 
circle. 1 Standing on tho metalled Gorukhpur-Fui'/ahud read, 22 inilos west- 
hy-aoutli of Basti, Kliunkulftn had in 1872 a population of 2(12. 

CmiAi’iA, which gives its numo to tho Lappa (bus culled of pargunah Rusitl- 
par and tahsil Denial iiig«n[ % stands nut far west of tho immotallcd Basti-B&nsi 
road, 25 miles north-north-west of Basti. It is u more village, which in 1872 
hud only 11)1 inhabitants j but must bo mentioned as .tho sito of a third-class 
police-station and a district post-office. 

(JiiiiAl’nXanXT.or Dlmngluittu, in tappa Kaolin of pargamvh Mahnnli and 
tahsil Khalilahad, is the sito of a third-class police-,station and a district 
posl-oflico. Hero, 45 miles south-east of Basti, ail umnelallud road from 
Mmihdiiwal to tho Crhagra crosses that ooimooting tho Gorakhpur with the 
Gouda frontier. Dhanghula hud in 1872 a population of 005. Clilinpruglidt is, 
strictly speaking, tho namo of tho landing-place whore tho Menhdawal road 
reaches tho Gluigru several miles further south : and this lamliug-placo, again, 
do rives its namo from tho largo villago of Ghhapra. 

Cm li a or Chilhia, a villago in tappa Aikliin of pnrgauoli and tahsil Ban si, 
stands on tho junction of two nmnoLiillod roads, 50 miles north-north-east of 

1 Supra, p iilO. 
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Basti, It is boro uoticod as tho site of-a aocond-class police-station and a 
district poat-offieo ; but had in 1872 only 969 inhabitants. 

Bald a mia. See Bankata. 

Dhebautja gives its namo to tappa Dliobarua of pargonnh Bfingi and tahsfl 
Domariaganj. Standing beside a cart-track,in tho fork bofawoon OhluigrUivvn and 
Awindarivoi's, it is 59 mil os north of Basti. Dliobarua, liad in 1872 a population 
of 302 only; but is tho site of a third-class police-station and a district post-office. 

DomamjCg AtfJ, tho capital of tho tali ail so named, is a village of lappa Ilakuw* 
and parganah Kasulpnr. Bust it, on tho north. Hows the Bapti; and round it, on 
oilier sides, lie serpentine ponds which woro onco bods of that river. A good 
unmet,ailed roacl from Basti to Nepal pnssos through tlie villngo, crossing tho 
Hdpti by the rdja of Bftnsi’s forry. Both over tho wator and Routh of that village- 
this highway is mot by others of a loss perfect kind. The dislanco north-north¬ 
west of Basti is 32 milos ; tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,145 souls. 

Domavlfiganj has a tahaili, a first-class police-station, and an imperial post- 
office. It was formerly surrounded, liko Basti, with n ditch, a mud rampart, 
and a hedge of male bainbii. In latter times its polioo-staLion was fortified. 
But all traces of these works, tho monuments of an ago when security was not, 
avo fast disappearing. The placo probably derives its name from tho Doms or 
Domkuturs, who onco ruled not only Rgstilpnr hut Gonda, 

Domaui,(oanj, a talisil with head-quarters at iho placo just described, 
is bounded on caat-south-oaflt by tho B&nsi labs'll and on north-north-oast by 
Nopfil. Oil its irregular and often prolrasivo wost-north-wosto'rn border it 
marches with tho Gonda district, and on its sontli-south-oastorn frontior with 
tahslls Haraia and Basti. Doinariugnnj contains parganah ltasdlpur and 
tho 11 north-wostorn tappns of pargiumh Bdnsi. It had in 1378 a total 
area of 371,935 acros, or over 581 square milos; and a total lund-vovouuo 
of Rb. 2,G5,34G. Its population in 1872 was 259,047, or about 445 souls to 
the square mito. But a detailed account of the tahsfl must bo sought in tho 
articles on its two pargannlis. 

Dubatjlia or Dubauli, a small mart in tappa Dubanlia of parganah Amorim 
and tahsil Haraia, -stands on tho unmotallod road botwoon Gdoghftt and Amorha, 
23 milos west-south-west of Basti. It in 1872 had 1,519 inhabitants. 

Hero ai’o a polico outpost and a market, which, being not far from the 
Glmgra, is an entrepot for goods embarking on or disombarked from that river. 
But something move on this subject will bo found in the articlo on parganah 
Amorim. The niarkofc-plaeo was confiscated for tho rebellion of its owners in 
1857, and is xiow yearly loused by Government. Tlio shops of Kku&h&lganj 
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village, which adjoins Dubaulia on tho west, may porhnps bo coiisidoi'od an 
outlying portion of iho samo marl. 

DudiiXua, a vi lingo in tappa Ujiar of parganah Maghar and talisil Khalfl- 
abad, stands on tho uumotallod roacl botwoon Basti and Monhclsiwal, 15 miles 
east-north-oust of tho formor. Its population amountod in 1872 to 903 persons 
only ; but it is romarkablo as tho site of a socond-class polico-station and a 
district post-office. 

1 GXhgiiAt, or tho cow’s landing, is a villago of tappa Chnrknilii, parganah 
Malmuli and tubs'll Bnsti. Aftorpassing through it tho uumotallod Gorakhpur 
and Gouda frontior road quits Mahauli and outers parganah Nugar. But not 
far west of Iho village this highway is crossed by another of a bettor class, 
running southwards from Basti to TYmda in Faizabad. Tho distance south of 
Basti is 16 milos. By tho consus of 1872 tho population was 1,689. 

GfioglnU luis a district poat-offico. But it is noteworthy cliiofly as ono of 
tlioso small marts which colloct and distribute the merchandise imported or 
oxporlod by tho neighbouring Ghftgra vhor. Tho amount of grniu which 
passes through it for down-country exportation is considerable. 

&ANEBiirun, which gives its name to tappa Ganeshpur of parganah Nagal¬ 
and talisil Hnraia, lies near iho right bank of fclio Kumia river, 4 miles west 
of Basti. Jfc in 1872 bad 2,550 inhabitants. 

Iloro murkots are hold twice weekly; but tho plaeo is cliiofly roinurkable 
as the head-quartors of a largo and almost rovomiodroo domain known as tho 
Pinri&ri jdgfr. Comprising the bulk of tho tappa, it was originally hold by 
Gautiun Bfijputs, cadots of the family which supplied tho parganah with its 
riijns. Tlioso Gnulams fortifiod Ganeshpur, in tho usual manner, witli a ditch, 
n mud wall, and a quicksot liodge of malo bambu. 1 Such bulwarks enabled them 
under native rule to hold their own. But under British sway thoir tenure 
no longer dopondod on llio sword. They allowed thoir land-ifix to fall iulo 
arrears ; and to dofray llio debt Govornmonfc in 1811-12 sold their domain. 3 
It appears to havo boon bought by Mrs. Faldon, widow of ono of those trading 
civil surgeons who in tho oarly days of tho Company's rulo did so much to 
promoto tho conmiorcial prosperity of places whoro they happened to bo posted. 
But Mrs. Fiddon found horsolf unable to numago tho proporty, Slio theroforo 
cither sold it liorsolf, or, by defaulting in tho payment of rovonuo, forced 
Government to soil it for hor. Jn 1818 it was again sold on account of arrears, 
duo from its Lhon possessor, Bibi Moti Khfmam. Now at this time tho Company 
wished to provide for a turbulent cavalier of fortune who lmd distinguished 

1 Supra, j)p, 079-81, and Eastern India, 11., 377. a Bcnrd’a XlccordH, 18U-12. 
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bimsoif during the Mavkalfca wars; a man whom, though he might havo been 
sup pressed with a strong hand, it was oheaper to steady by the gift of a com¬ 
fortable property. Government itself therefore bought in Guuoshpur for 
Its. 8,343 and bestowed it in 1819 on tho ox-colonel of Cossacks, the Pmdari 
ICiulir lhikhsh. Tho tomis woro that he should himself hold it rovomie-freo ; and 
that Ins heirs should hold it aftor luni, on payment of a light and novor-onhanoo- 
able revenue. 1 Ilis descendants aro still in possession, Tlioir rovoimois iiuloed 
almost nominal, amounting to Its. 1,877£ only. At the assessment of 1865 tho 
settlement officer ruled that they worn illegally holding, without additional 
payment, many villages bosidos tlioao originally granted. He llioroforo imposed 
on their whole domain a revenue, of Us. 10,009 \. Hut the Pindaric successfully 
fought tlioir case up to tho Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council, and as 
a result of this appeal to Cmsar tho tax of Us. 1,877£ remains unaltored. 

Haiiaia, tho capital of tho tahsil so named, lies in tappa Parana of par- 
ganali Amorlia, Past it, on tho south-west, flows tho Manaur or Manarama 
river, which is hero crossed by llio metalled Bast.i and Fambail road. Humia 
is 17 miles wost-by-south of Basfci, and in 1872 had 840 inhabitants. 

Hero aro a tuhsili, a second-class polioo-station, a talisili school, and an 
imperial post-otiioe Tho present importance of tho village datos from 1870, 
when the tahsfl headquarters wore removed hither from Captainganj, and the 
tahsil itself was renamed after Ilnraia. But, before this, Harnia was not alto¬ 
gether unknown to local commerce. Tho Manuur river is navigablo, and hero 
meets tho only first-class road of tho district. It results that tho villago is an 
emporium where goods passing up the river from tho G1 nigra, or down tho 
river from tho road, havo tlioir bulk broken. The principal export is grain ; 
the principal import, cloth, 

Hahaia, a tahsil with headquartors at the placo just described, is bounded 
on tho east by tahsil Busti ; on nortk-norlh-wohl and on west by Llio Gonda 
district ; cm sonfcli-wcst-by-south by tho Glnigrn, which divides it from 
tho Faizabnd district. Tahsil Haraia contains parganali Amorim, with tbo 
western tappas (4) of pargimali Basti and (5) of parganali Nagur. It had in 
1878 a total area of 317,170 acres, or over 495 square miles; and a total land- 
rovenuo of Rs. 2,73,203. Its population was in 1872 roturnod as 305,222, or 
618 souls to the square mile. But further details concerning tile tahsil must 
bo gathered from tho articles on its three pargiinuha. 

H An hi A a pur, a market villago of tappa Aoradaur, parganali Maliauli and 
tahsil IChalilabad, stands on tho left bank of tho Katnoliia, about 18 miles 

1 BoartPs Records, 1818-ie. 
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south -oast of BaSti. It in 1872 had 2,194 inhabitants, and possesses a fmv good 
masonry houses. It scorns to havo formerly boon a placo of flomo commoroial 
importance; hat its trade, liko that of most towns in parganah Mahauli, lias 
waned. Its natno, which moans the town of Krishna and Sliiva, was probably 
dorivnd from that of some Brahman who was called Hurihar after both divini¬ 
ties. Shiva being fclio destroying god, and Krishna an incarnation of the sav¬ 
ing ono, such names servo to propitiate at oneo two opposing principles. 

ItmvA, a village in tnppn Ivot of pargnnnh B&nsi and tahsil Doinnri&guiij, 
stands on llio crossing of two unmoliilled roads, 42 miles norlh-by-wQtal of 
BasLi, It has a police outpost; but its population amounted in 1872 to 310 
only. Though its namo sooms to moan “ tho place of bricks,” Intwa is a mud 
built villago. 

JiriNAN, in tappa Kop of parganah Bantu and tahsil Domari&gahj, lies 4(5 
miles nortli-by-wost of Bnsti. It had in 1872 only 127 inhabitants, but is 
rcmarkahlo as the scono of n large yearly fair. 

This takes placo in Novcmbor-Docomhor, or, as a Hindu would say, on the 
5th of tho bright half of tho month Agluin. It lasts lor two dtijs, and its 
ostensible objeot is worship at tho local Thdlcunlw&m or shrine of Krishna. 
But tho occasion is a festival connected with another of Vishnu’s incarnations, 
Kama. Pilgrims como hither from Ajudhyu and loss distant places to colei** 
bralo tho Dlu'mukjug, tho feast of tho Bow. This, the weapon of the god 
Shiva, was entrusted to Jannka, king of Mifchila; and Janaka had promised 
his lovely daughter Slta to tho suitor who could boud it. Like tho bow of 
Ulysses, it could bo bout by but ono person, and tlmt was tho fortunato Kama 
of Ajtulhya, 

13lit though, as at all Hindu fairs, religion lends an oxcuso for tlio mooting, 
oonmiorco is Iho real motivo that inspires it. Though tho lostival boro lasts but 
two clays, tho shop-koopors remain for about n fortnight. Tho total numbor 
of visitors is reckoned at about 35,000. 

Kalwaui, “ tliotown of distillors,” Is a flourishing little mart in tappa ICal- 
w(iri of parganah Nagnr and talml Basil. Through tho parish (jnuvuta) passes 1 
tho unmotnllod Gorakhpur and Gondii frontiers road. Tho distance south- 
south-west of Bnsti is 12 miles ; tho population in 1872 was 3,311. 

ICahvliri has a second-class police-station; 1 but is rcmarkahlo chiefly as ono of 
thoso oniporia which, all along the same road, sorvo as brief resting-places for tho 
merchandise imported or oxporfccd by tho Glmgva. This river flows a few miles 
distant on oast and south. Tho principal exports arc grain and spic-ca j tho 


^ec note, p. coo, 
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principal imports, cloths, tobacco, metal utensils, and cotton. But fclio last-named 
commodity conics chiefly from across the river, by way of TAnda in Fnizabad. 

KakhahigUAt or Kakrahi, avillago in tappa Hata of pargannli and tali all 
Btinsi, stands on tbo junction of the Banganga and Burhi-lUpti rivers, somo 
37 milos north-north-east of Basti, Below that junction, but still within tlio 
village, tlio immetalled road from Basti and Bfinsi to Nopal crosses tlio water by 
ferry or ford according to the season. 

Tlio village had in 1872 a population of 175 persons only. Butin it an 
outpost of tho Agriculture and Commerce Department registers the very con¬ 
siderable traffic which here passes from or towards Nop Ah And Kakrahigliufc 
becomes in October-November tho scene of a not unimportant fair, 

KiialIlabad, tho capital of tho tahsil so named, is a villago of tappa Cliu- 
raib ami parganah Maghar. Tho motallcd road from Gorakhpur to Faizabad is 
here orossod by anothor wending northwards from ChlmprAghlil to MenhdfUvnl. 
Tho distanco oast-by-south of Basti is 22^ miles ; tlio population amounted in 
1872 to 1,943 souls, 

KhalOabad has a tahaili, a firsf-olass polico-siation, and an imperial post- 
offioo. Its commercial importanco is moroly that of a market villago which 
traclos with tho immediate neigh hour hood. It dorivoB its name from its founder, 
ICazi Khftlil-ur-Ralnnau, who was appointed commissioner ( chakladdr) of tlio 
Gorakhpur division about 1G80. 1 His namo, again, moans tho frioud of God, 
which in oriental liter aturo is only ono of tho many synonyms for Abraham. 

Kiiai.JTjABAD, a tahsil with headquarters at tho placo just described, is 
bounded on east by south by tlio Gorakhpur district 5 on tho north by tahsil 
Bunsi; 011 wost-by-north by tahsil Basti; nnd on soiUh-wcst-by-southby tho 
Gluigva, which divides it from the Faizabad district. Tahsil Khalilabad con¬ 
tains tho eastern tappas (17 ) of parganah Maghar and (22) of pargauah Muhuuli. 
It had in 1878 a total area of 354,998 acros, or over 554 squuro milos j and a 
total land rovonno of Rs. 2,54,038, Its population was by tho census of 1872 
returned as 307,717, or 554 porsons to tho squaro milo. But further details 
concerning tlio tahsil must bo gatherod from tlio artiolo on its two pargannhs. 

Ko-Tinr.A or Sonaha, a villago in tappa Kothila of pargana and tahsil Basti, 
stands besides tho Basti, DomnriAganj, and Nepal road, 22 miles north-iiortli- 
wosfc of tho district capital. Sonaha is in strict ucoumey tlio namo of a small 
villago which adjoins ICothiln on tho oast. Tlio population of tho two togothor 
amounted in 1872 to 907 porsons. Hero ara a third class police-station and 
a district post-office. 

1 Supra, p. 724, 
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LAlcanJ, in tappa Bavgaon-Pngdr of pargana Mahanli and taftsfi Basil, 
elands on tho junction of two unmolallcd roads, about 10 miles Bouth-cast-by- 
south of Basfci. It is built on tbo lands of Sarilighfit village, which in 1.872 had 
089 inhabitants. Amongst the insignificant littlo marts of the pargunah it is 
romarkable for its manufacturo of sugar and printed cloths, 

Lautan, a town in tappa Notwar of pai'ganah BinAyakpur and tahsil B tin si, 
stands on iho west or right bank of the Gbfrnghi river, 56 railos north-cast of 
Basfci, That is, howover, not tho distance as tho crow flics ; hut fclio distnneo 
by a good unmotnllod road which from Basti passos through Lautau into Go¬ 
rakhpur. Prom tholfttfcor district Lautan parish (manza) is sovorod only by the 
Ghunghi. The population in 1872 reached 701. 

Lautan has a third-class polioo-station, a district post-office, and a registra¬ 
tion post of tho Agriculture and Commorco Department. Tho littlo office last 
named was lately established to watch and ostiumto tho vory largo traffic which* 
boro passes from or towards Ncpdl. Tho main road is mot and crossed at 
Lautan by a cart-track from tho Nop those mart of Bulwitl. And it is na cur 
ontropdt for Nopiiloao goods that Lautan ia chiofly romarkablo. 

Tho principal imports are unlmskcd rieo, whoat, clariiiod butter, drugs and 
spices, fibros and fibro manufactures, iron, copper coinage, oilseeds, hides and 
horns. Tho grain is stored at Lautan and thence sent, if intended for Calcutta, 
down tho Ilapfci and Ghtigra ; or, if intended for consumption in those provinces, 
across tho GMgra to TAuda and Faizabad. But it is not only Nopdlese grain 
which is collected and distributed by Lautau. Tho town offers a popular murkob 
to tho rico of the surrounding country. It may be noticed that certain JSepfdasa 
imports show a ourious caprico in tfioir choico of a distributing emporium. 
Thus amongst oilsoeds, linsoed chiofly affects Lautan, mid mustard tho moro 
sou thorn Usku, Lautan, again, is tho favourito mart for drugs, and Uska for 
fibro manufactures. Tho principal exports to Nopfd nro cotton-twist, cotton- 
stufts, coooanutB, liardwaro, salt, Sugar, and tobacco. Many of these goods 
havo of course travelled from places oulsido tho district, outside tho proviucos, 
or ovon outsido tho country. Tho total value of tho Nop Ales o exports and 
imports which during 1878-79 passed tho Lautan registration post was 
Its. 5,04,475. 

Tho prosperity of Lautan and its neighbourhood lias indeed greatly advanced 
sinco the time of Buchanan’s survoy (1813). That writer describes the town 
itself as containing only 70 poor huts ; tho surrounding oountry as a dismal and 
ill-cultivated tract of forest and tall grass, For tbo lints of mud or wicker wo 
must now substitute shops which, though still mud-built, havo at least a fairly 
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respectable appearnnco. Instead of forests wo have fruitful groves of mango- 
troes. And the unhealthy-looking grass, which wiLliored brown in summer, has 
been replaced by broad expanses of green r icefields. 

Magitah, a village in tappa Kasha or Maghav of parganah Maghav and tahsil 
KhalUiibftd, stands on the metalled Gorakhpur and Fuizabad road, 27 miles east- 
by-south of Basti. In the settlement maps it is entered as Kiisba-Khas ; that 
is, Mio town par ejwelfonce , tlio old cluof town of the pargana. It in 1872 hud 
2,551 inhabitants. Just east of tlio village the road just montionod crosses the 
Ami river on a {‘mo bridgo, thoroby connecting tlio Gorakhpur with Iho Basti 
district. 

But Maghav is now noteworthy only as a place of past importance and present 
pilgrimage. It ia eolohralcd as containing the cortotupli and shriuo of the pro¬ 
phet Kabi'r Shah. Some account of his life, his pootical precepts and the sect 
which ho founded, has boon given in tlio Mainpnri nofcico. All thoso subjects* 
howovor, aro involved in some obscurity. 1 Abiil Fazl calls him tlio Unitarian ; 
but if. is impossible to assort whothor ho was morn Mnsahnfin than Hindu, morP 
Hindu Ilian Musalmim, It is equally impossible to say that his doctrines were, 
like thoso of sovcral othor reformers, an attempt at compromise between 
Hinduism and Islam ; for both faiths ho attacked most unsparingly. Yet both 
Hindu and Muslim agreo that lie was a. saint in whoso crocd Uioro was something 
akin to their own ; that ho was a man worthy of worship. And both, wlioP 
uncomiptod by thoological education and theological lmlvod, flock with equal 
devotion to his shriuo. 

The local legends concerning his life, which linvo much in common with 
those olsewhore summarr/od, may bo thus told : A Muslim wonvor of Bonuvo.* 
was bringing homo, his brido, when she wont asido to slake hor thirst ut the 
Chanda tank lioar that city. What saw' sho on tlio water but a lovely child, 
floated lightly on a leaf of lotus. Though to outward seeming newly born, 
this boy had tlio porfeot gift of spot)cli. Water or milk from his nurse’s hand 
ho refused to drink. But ho besought thorn that they should bring him a two- 
yoav hoifor which lmd naver bred, and this ho sucked wlionovor ho needed 
nourishment. Having thereby shown his aversion from Islam, ho was deemed 
n Hindu ; and a IjiAlmian namod " him KnLir. Soino years afterwards the 
weaver wished him to undergo circumcision, hut ICabu- declined this rite. Ho 
wished, ho said, to roooivo formal instrucition (upadesh) from Iho Hindu doctors & 
but they refused to instruct him, saying that ho horded with Muslims. Habit' 
thorofuro betook himself to stratagem. Ho ono night laid himself across the 

1 Guz,, IV., 502-GI. 
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threshold of Uio call whoro dwelt a holy pundit. Towards morning the saint 
cavrio Out and stumbled over ICabir, who thereon gave vonl to tho usual Hin¬ 
dustani oath of surprise, “ Oh father, fatlior” {Bdprc bdp). “ Gull not on 
your fatlior,” shoufcod tho good man, “ but say It&m, llliin.” Now “ Ram, 
Bum,” is tho ordinary form of Hindu salutation; and tho sprawling divino 
liad moi’cly called attention to tho dcfieionoy m Kabir’s mannors. But tho 
expression is literally an invocation of the natno of lhirna; and in being told 
to utter it ICabir insisted that ho Jitul received religious instruction. His 
claim scorns to havo been admitLed ; and its plausibility was strong. Tho only 
religious instruction usually vouchsafed to tho low-class Hindu is tho instruc¬ 
tion that, whoa ho seeds to pray, ho should mutter incessantly the nmno of 
some God. 

ICabir now heenmo ronownod for his learning and sanctity. lie journeyed 
to JaganmUh of Uiisa, wlioro Icing Indruyumnu had long and vainly attempted 
to roar, hesido tho ocean, liis eolobrated temples. Siuco ICabir blessed tho 
works tho waves havo novor touched them ; and beside thorn a monument was 
raised to his memory. After many other wanderings lie roachod Maghar, and 
ihoro seomed to die, And his disciples disputod over his body, tho Hindus 
wishing to havo it burned according,to thoir own rites, while the Muslims 
seized it and buried it according to tho rites of Islam. Whilst hot words 
woro still being bandied about, tho saint, who was in fact at Brinclfiban of 
Mathura and had but shaken oil' his old body, sent word that if thoy opened 
his gravo they should find no further causo for quarrel. And thoy opened tho 
gravo and found nought savo a doloctablo fragrance. 

This is said to havo happened in 1274 ; and though Kabfr’s roal death was 
doforred until about Id50, his udmirors at onco reared above tho sacred spot 
a slmno (rmizci). Tho original building was roplacod or rostored by Nawfib 
Fiduo Khan, who about 1507 garrisoned Maglmr with an imperial force r but, 
fclio tomb 1ms always been in charge of tho sumo Musalnmn family. Tho 
presont sacristan, who, hko tho adoptivo father of tho saint himself, is a Musal- 
mfui wouvor (Juh'iliti), holds lor his .services a rovonuo free villago in tho par- 
ganah, and rccoivos also an allowanco of 4 annas daily, payable at tlio Gorakhpur 
treasury. Those emoluments euablo him, on nights of festival, to illuminate ( 
tlie shrino. About 17G4 his anoostor was joined at that shrine, but not displaced, 
by a mahant , tho prior of somo Hindu older. This prior was a very holy 

1 Realtors of the old Household Words may remember mi am using- (idiele in iviiidi “ Awing ( 
the MofusalhU) ” describes u day with the King ol Oiulh Under Uio form ol " lioppcry, 
lmppury, bojtjij” l,hib oath in vciy frequently placed in lltnt monarch's mouth. 2 ,ActJu ril¬ 

ing to 11. 11 , Wilson ihc founder was one lhjU lthiu PulMii. 
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person, fliij Lis prosonoc added popularity to the spot. When lio died his ashes 
and grilled bones were placed imdor a second shrine beside the first; and this 
Hindu oreelion ig sometimes supposed sacred to Kabir. Tho mahant’s succes¬ 
sor 1ms at least nominal charge of his tomb (sainddh). Tho rem an oration ia in 
this case a revenno-froo village in the Gorakhpur district, hut no daily allowance. 
The last custodian, Man Das, was slain in an affray between certain members of 
Kabb’s sect (panth). The sister shrines stand picturesquely oast of the town, 
on tlio banks of tho rivor Ami ; but noithcr is architecturally striking, neither 
impressively largo. 

Beside them ia held in December-January (Pus) a fair which lasts almost 
tho whole month. Tlio ostensible objeot of the mooting is tlio oblation of gifts 
at tho shrine of Kabir i but those are for tho most part of the mcanOBl descrip¬ 
tion. Though superfluous copper coins are sometimes presontod, tlio usual 
offering is a mixturo of pulso and rice < khichri ). Tho real oonvoning motive 
ia tta love. of cktt\i shopping. Potty tradesmen fleck hither from Lucknow, 
Cawnpovo, Benaros, Gorakhpur and Monhdiiwal; and from 2 to 4 annus a 
booth is levied aa the duo of the township landlord. Nothing of much value 
is exposed for sale. The fair is not a market for horses or cattlo. But its 
total attondanco of visitors may porhaps bo rcckonod at 5,000. 

Bast also of tho town, on the lip of tlio sumo stream, rise anothor mosque 
and another temple. Somo ton years ago a rich man of Gorakhpur built near 
tlio former a flight of ships {ghdt) descending to the river. In tile town itself 
stand tho biggish tom!) of Kli/.i Khalil-ur-Railm6n, a seven toon th-ccntury 
governor ; aud some old but solid masonry houses, belonging to Kiiyuths and 
Bakkdls. Westward may bo traced tho remains of a castlo which is said to 
have boon tlio stronghold of tho Magbar rfijas. Tlie fortifications woro in tho 
usual stylo of a quadrangle defended by a ditch, an earthen rampart, and a 
quicksot bambu hedgo j but oovored some lfi acres and contaiuod somo brick 
buildings. West of this caatlo lios tho village of Ghaushyumpur, which, accord¬ 
ing to legend, contained a fortress of tho Thirds. Around the oasllo itself, and 
thence lluough tho town to Kabir’s tomb, may be soon spots covorod with brick 
rubblo. Buclumau suggests that tho&o, “ if ever tho Tharus resided hero, must 
bo tho roimuns of their town.” 

But tho Tb&m occupation, if not altogether mythical, is at. all evoids too 
unoortuiu to claim furthor nolico boro. Tho iiamo of Mngliar seems to bo 
Hindi, moaning a kind of vieoficld; and the first really tangible characters 
in its history were tho Surnot Ihijpuls, who about 1500 made it tlio capital 
of their principality. But about 1570 they fled before tho Muslims to Bfinai j 
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<md Maghar, vacated by its raja, wag garrisonod by tho imporial troapa 
under Fidiio KhAn. About 1610 the Sarnot chiof, now called tho raja of BAnsi, 
succeeded in expelling tlie Muhammadan garrison and. resuming possession of 
the town. Bat somo sovonty yoars later, when tho Dolili omperor was onco 
more at leisure to make bis power felt in this part of tbo country, Kiwi 
Khalil-iu'-LUhmAii was despatched from Kaizabad with a foroo which easily 
ro-o ecu pied Rhighar. Through it from IFaiaabad. to Gorakhpur was nmdo a 
now military road whoso alignment must lmvo much resembled that of the 
modern motiillod highway botwoon ihoso plncos. From this timo till 1801, 
when the dislriol was coded by Oudli to tho Company, tho MusalmAns never 
again lost their hold on tho town. It becamo a military post of considorablo 
importance ; and tho administrative division whiok inoltided it was somotimes 
oufcorod in official dooumonts as Sarkdv-i Ihuiztimdbud o Maglmr t tbo Govern¬ 
ment of Gorakhpur and Mugliar. Nawab Mansur Ali Khan of Oudh, bettor 
known nndor tho title of Safdar Jaug, carried his intorosfc in tho place so far 
fta to sot asido sevoral villagos for tho support of Kublr’s slmno. 1 

Maoiiau or Ilasanpur-Mnglmr, a pnrganah of tho Basti and Rlmlllabad 
tahsils, twico protrndos its oustorn bordor into tbo Gorakhpur district, whore- 
witli boundary lines nro in places afforded by tho RApti and /Cmi rivors, On 
its equally irregular northorn frontior it is bounded by pargannh BAnsi,the divi¬ 
sion being for somo disfeauco markod by tho Budh and BarAr watercoursos. 
Kor a few miles on the north-wost it marches with parganah Rasulpur j while 
for many on tho south-wost the Garohia and Ivatnehia brooks sever it from 
pargunah Basti. Its neighbour on tho south-south-wosfc is pavganah Mahauli. 
Maghar is divided into 20 tappas. Of tiioso tho seven toon easiorn—Gopiiipur, 
Sakra, Majora, Bolhar, Monhd Awal, Bakhira, Bakochi, Amfmnbad, Phnlollni, 
DowApAr, Cliuraib, Itampiir-Pnili, South Haveli, UjiAr, Maglmr or ICasba, iJn, 
and AtrAwal—belong to tho Kbalilahad ; tho three western-—Bud haul i, GusiAri, 
and BAnskhor,—to tho Basti tahsll. Tho pargannh contains 1,346 estates 
{mctrh&l), coinciding as a rule with the same numbor of parishes ( mauza ); and 
of tlioso 968 lie within tahsil Khalil ah ad. Maglmr had in 1878 an area of 
289,661 aero a, or ovor 452£ squnro milos; nnd a land rovonuo of Rs. 2,14,168. 
Of tlio formor above 342£ miles, and of tho latter Rs, 1,60,779, bolong to the 
same KhaKIabad. 

According to tho census of 1872 pargannh Maghar contained 1,147 in¬ 
habited sites, of whioh 705 had less than 200 inhnbifc- 
1 opulutloa, antg • 364 between 200 and 600 } 66 botwoon 500 and 

J SnAlar Jung died in 11 b0. 
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1,000; 7 between 1,000 ami 2,000; and 4 between 2,000 and 3,000. Tho only 
town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Mcnhdawal, with a popula¬ 
tion of 8,124. 

T] 10 total population numbered 253,333 souls (117,243 fomalcs), giving 
1,002 to the square mile. Classified aecouling to religion, there wore 199,406 
Bindds, of whom 01,815 were foinalos; and 53,8(57 Muauhnfiiis (25,428 females). 
Distributing tho Hindu population amongst tho four great classes, ilio 
census allows 25,8(52 Brahmans (11,700 females) j 4,864 BnjptUs (2,104 
females) ; and 6,832 Buniyus (8,083 fomalcs) ; whilst (ho grout mass of (ho 
population is included in il tho other castes,” which show a total of 
162,408 souls (7-1,828 females). Tho principal BrAlnnan sub-divisions 
found in this pargftnah are (ho Snnrnria (2,141), Kmmirjia (0,803), Gain- 
(320), Sumsfifc, and Mnithil. Tho Kajputs belong to tho romvur (123), 
Bais (601), Gantam (850), Clwuhfm (71), Siinijbansi (1)2), Bhfirntlcllnviij 
(33), Itaghubansi (210), JaiawAv, Knnwar, Dikshit, Stikarwar, Sirnrt, 
llatbor, Bahinanganr, Orik, and Arnil clans ; tho Bainyas to tho Agimvul 
(755), Kasjumdlmn (1,472), Kniidu (2,487), Agnrahri (913), Pnmviir, and 
Kasivvw&ni sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in number 
ono thousand souls each are tho J3har (2,376), Ivahlir (5,848), Kurtni (19,444), 
Toii (4,237), Dhobi (4,433), NAi (2,987,, Cluimftr (32,905), Able (25,68(1), 
Gadaria (1,050), Bnvluii (3,613), Loliur (3,446), K Ay nth (1,977), Khowat 
(11,399), Tamholi (4,1G1), KahvAr (2,054), Dharkar (1,131), Kumhur (5,714), 
CliAi (2,400), MAli (1,507), Sonar (1,166), Nuniya (2,014), Bharblumja (1,262), 
Koori (6,837), I*asi (1,307), and Bodha (4,302). Tim following haro less than 
one thousand members each :—Ilhatik, BAri, AtiL, Manibo, 1 Gosuin, Baintgi, 
BhaL, Khtikrob, Tliathora, Ivoli, HaJwAi, Ikitwa, Xvanjnr, Dliarhi, Arakh, 
Muriio, Jogi, Balicliya, Snmhiya, Bhuinliar, Bind, Tawaif, Buldfir, fSoori, 
Kasern, Bargain, Soratb, and Tamora. Tho Musalnmns nro Shaikhs (5,834), 
Path tins (5,050), Sayyids (401), Mughal* (183), and unspecified, 

Tho occupations of tho pooplo are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
samo census. Prom these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not leas than 15 years of ago), 

1,604 belong to tho professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and tho like j 
3,847 to the domestic class, including servants, water-carriers, harbors, 
sweepers, washermen, &c.; 837 to tho commercial class, computing bankers, 
candors and tradesmen of all sorts j 0,152 to tho agricultural class ; and 7,129 
to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 5,744 porsona 
1 See article on pargnnnli Amorim, “population,” note. 
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returned aa labourers and 742 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
populationj irrespective of age or sex, the samo returns give 20,707 as land¬ 
holders, 185,004 as cultivators, and 47,622 as engaged in occupations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture, The educational statistics, which arc confessedly 
imperfect, show 984 as able to road and write out of a total malo population 
numbering 130,0i)l souls. 

'Tho plain of Mftgliar has greatly changed since about 1815, whon Bucha¬ 
nan describes it scantily cultivated and covered in 
feiihuTs, 111 im<1 Ilgricultuui1 groat measure by trees. Trees are now no commoner 
and cultivation no thinnor than in any othor part of 
tlio distiict. Tho A'mi moandors south-onst'wards across tile tract, to join the 
Ihipti in Gorakhpur. It is itsolf joinod within tho pnrgannh by various intermit¬ 
tent watorooursoB which serve as escapes for surface drainage. Of several largo 
lagoons, tho Bakhira Till or Moti Jhtl on tho Gorakhpur frontier is oasily tho 
largest. Irrigation is obtainod not only from those natural reservoirs, bul 
from those wells in which Iho pavganah is rich. Water scorns to lie at an 
averago depth of 13i feet from the surfaco. 

Tho soils arc chiotly loam ( doraa ) and clay ( mattiydr ). Tho richest loam 
tracts aro Lapp us AmAnabad, Pludothu, Dowdpnr, (Sou Lli-Ihivoli, and Mnghar, 
all in tho south of tho puvganah; while tho finest clay lands are Lhoso of tappns 
Ujiiir, 13/mskhor, Ohuraib, and II fun pur Paili, all on or uoav tho south-western 
border. But though Mnghar is ns a rule fertile, it has wide regions of rather 
inferior productiveness. Tho tnppus of tho northern frontier, Gusiuri, Gopalpur, 
ftnkrn and Majorn, aro loss thickly peopled and less profusoly water oil than other 
parts of tho tract. Much of tappas Uudhmili, TJn, anil AlrAwal oonsists of poor 
land shaded by malum trees. And in tappns Bale him and MenlulAwal, adjoining 
Hie Bakhira-tal, oultivation is impeded by the dread of inundations from that lake. 

In tho tappas which at prosonfc compose tho parganah 16;),248 acres wore 
at assessment (1862) rotnrnod as cultivated; and of these again 317,743 worn 
recorded as watered. 1 The spring crops aoom to cover more than twieo tho 
ground occupied by thoso of tlio autumn. Chief amongst the former are 
wheat., barley, arhav pulso, purplo poas ( kirdo) and linseed ; chiof amongst the 
latter rico and uni pulse. In winter tho whifeo flowers of tho poppy-field 
form a pleasant, feature in tho landscape. Tho opium crop cannot of course take 
its place bosido wheat and rico ns one of tho staple growths of the parganah, 
but iL is tho most widoly grown of all the more precious crops. Of sugarcane, 
there is comparatively little, and cotton is almost unknown. Tho landlords are 

1 £ieo allow?, p. ecs, note, 
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chiefly Bhuinhdrs and Musalniaus. Propriotary tonuros aro chiefly pattiddri, 
and of that form known ns imporfocl pattiddri. 

Besides its crops and a fow unimportant manufaoturos, to bo mentioned bore- 
„ . ,, , after in tho article on Menliddwal, Masliar lias no 

remarkable products. Its surplus agricultural commodi¬ 
ties find a salo not only at Menliddwal, but at Bakliira or Biighnagar, Hanumdn- 
ganj, Budlmnli, Qusidri, the tahsil capital Khalilabad, tlio old pargauali capital 
Magbar, ancl several other villagos ivlioro weekly markets aro hold. Tho metalled 
road from Gorakhpur to Bnsti spans tho south of the pargamh, passing Mnghav 
nnd Klialilahad. Tho umnotallod Karmaim'ghfit and Baati lino, on which stands 
lloululiiwal, runs south-westwards across tho whole breadth of tho tract. Two 
nnmetalled highways cross at Iiudhauli and two moro at Bakliira. 

Tho history of Maglmr lias boon told with suftioionfc fulness in tho articlo on 
History. tho noi S libourln g blvt smallor pargauali Maglmr of Go¬ 

rakhpur. 1 It romains only to add a fow local details. 
In copies of dear’s Institutes (1590) tho two Maglmra, undivided as yet 
from one anothor and from Bdnsi south of tho Rfipti, aro ontoroil as Ralaupur- 
Magliar or Batanpur Bunsi. Eoforo tlioir cession to tho British (1801) they 
had lost their Bfcisi tappns, while tho country around Bakliira had bocomo 
recognized as a soparato pargauali. Bakliira was soon, howovor, absorbed in 
Maglmr, and that parganali romainod unsovored until 18G6. It was thou divid¬ 
ed into two portions; about two-thirds of ilboing givon to tho now-born district 
of Basti and tlio remaining third going to form pargauali Maglmr of Gorakhpur, 
There aro fow romains of antiquarian interest. Somo of thoso that oxist 
Antiquities. * UIVG boGn incl ttioncd in the article ou Maghar town. 

Buchanan refers to sovoral ruinous castles of tlio Sar- 
ttots j but lie names only that at Gusniri, which lio doemod tho most remarkable, 
Hero lived for some time one Shin Singh Kachhwfiha, a cadet of tho Jaipur 
amily, who manned a Snrnet noblewoman. 3 Tho popular but comparatively 
modern temple of Shiva at Kop of tappa Bakliira, adjoins a mound of Mr 
to winch aomo asoribo a Dom or Domkatfir aud othors a Tluiru origin. 

l 3 >n ! ll ° 3tyl ! ° f t|l0S ° nttributod to *'J 10 Tliuru?, being n largo heap of bride 
rMynthwtny traces of a flitch. It* about * third of a mile In tllomotcr, and very 
ucgulaf nitBBlmpc, having many projecting corners. Its South-Western quarter is very 
ifg i ? but in other parts it * low, ami north from it broken bricks nvo Bcnttorcd to a consirtor- 
Uetownmo high land, although they do not term heaps. In that direction there 
pro a ly have boon some small houses, while tho great mass was tho chiefs cnstlo. This ruin 
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Ja called Kopa, A little way cast froui tho heap is tlio temple of Shim. It is a small cubical 
building covered by a dome, in tho Muhammadan stylo $ anil stands at tho west end of a tnulc 
dug by tlmt people, its longest diameter being from east to west. 1 

Except the name Kopcshwnr, tho Lord of Kopn, there is nothing to denote a connection with 
the l'ulu, although the image may ho old enough. About 200 votaries assemble on tho Shinrfittri, 

Mahauli, n village in Lappa Bankat of parganah Mahauli and iulisil Khalil- 
abaci, stauds near tho right bank of tbo Katnoliia, about 18 milos south-east of 
Basti. That is tho diaLauco as the crow flies, for Mahauli is approached by 110 
road. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2,414 souls* 

Mahauli lias a third-class police-station and an imperial post-office. It has 
also somo historical associations which cntitlo it to notico. "VVhothor its naino, 
like that of the Mathura Maholi, is a corruption of Madhnpuri matters little. 
Bub wo know that it about 1580 booaino tiio stronghold of tlioso Surajbansi 
rAjftS who seized tho surrounding country from tho Bhars. Having thus 
become tho capital of a principality, it is iul59G rocordod as tho capital of tho 
parganah which still boars its name ; for in Abbur's Inxlitutcs and this part 
of India tho tonns principality (rdj) and parganah ( twhul) wore gonorully 
synonymous. Tho Mahauli rujaa oontinuod to dwell at Mahauli till about 1780. 
But a groat sicknoss which tlion foil upon tho family, and was supposed to pro- 
cood from the wrath of a doifcy, caused tlioir migration to Malison. Tho 
remains of their castlo woro still distinctly visible in tho second decade of this 
century. Built on a mound of broken brick, tho roputod ruins of a Thfiru fnst- 
noss, it was surrounded by a brick rampart which enclosed sovoral buildings of 
tho same malarial. Tho village was in 1814 still surrounded by forests which 
had boon planted as a dofouco against the Mimlinan cavalry. Bui boforo tho 
hungor of tho plough and tho demand for fuol thoso have long disappoarod. 

Mahauli, a parganah of tho KhaMIubad and Basti tahsils, occupies tho 
south-oastorn cornor of tho district. It juts on tho oast into Gorakhpur, from 
which it is for somo miles divided by tho Kmina river. It is bounded on tho 
north-cast by parganah Maghar, and on the north-north-west by parganah Basti. 
On its ooncavo west-north-western sido it is indented by parganah Nagar and 
again skirtod l'or a whilo by the Kuhn a. Tho wholo of tho soulh-s on th-western 
frontior is supplied by tho rivor Gbhgra, which severs tho parganah from the 
Faizabad district. Mahaali has 82 tappas. Of those llie 22 eastern—Karri, 
Tama, Aoracldnr, Mfuidar, Fidiilpur, Karsand, Deokalli, Muhabra, Oliaudihoti, 
Bankat, Ajaon, Naudiinr, Buzurgwhr, Tarifiphr, Mahtlii, Kuchri, Salhara, 

' The Muhammadans woro not tho only people who dug their tanka in this in ami or. Tlu- 
cihaoan sceim to luvvo boon uuawnra tlmt the aboriginal races, his favourite Tliarfis probably 
Included, made tlioir reservoirs S&rajlcdi, or longest from cast to west. A Hindu tank is gom> 
rally Chanilraticdi, or longest Iroin north to south. 
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Taraf-Bolghatia, Sirai, BargAon, East Mur Ad pur, and Simri—belong to the Kha¬ 
li labad tahad. The remaining 10—Kapri-Mahson, KurAon, Dolii, Mahfcoli, Bar- 
guon-Pagur, JnganiiAthpur, Chavkailn, Kudarha, Kabra,and Seolmkhri,—lie, of 
course, iu talisil Basil. Tho pargannh contains 1,090 estates (mahal), coinciding 
as a rule with tho same number of parish os ( mama); and of tlioso GOL are in¬ 
cluded in tahsil Khalilabad. M.ihauli had in 1878 an area of 245,153 acres, 
or somewhat over 383 square miles ; and a land-revenue of Its. 1,68,622. Of 
tho former rathor more than 212 miles, and of tho latter Its. 93,859, bolting to 
the same Khalilabad. 

According to tho census of 1872 pargannh Mahauli contained 952 inhabitot! 

sites, of which 008 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 277 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 50 between 500 and 1,000 5 14 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and ono betwoon 3,000 
and 5,000. Tho total population numbered 204,849 souls (95,604 females), 
giving 1,074 to tho square milo* Classified according to roligion, there woro 
184,762 Hindis, of whom 86,031 wore females; and 20,087 MnmhnAns (0,573 
fomalos). Distributing tho Hindu population amongst tho four groat classes, 
the census shows 24,936 Brahmans (11,364 females) ; 7,000 ltyjputs (3,223 
females) ; and 8,451 BaniyAs (3,964 females); whilst tho groat mass of tho 
population is included in “ tho other castes’’ of tho census returns, which show a 
total of 144,375 souls (67,480 females). Tho principal Brahman sub-divisions 
found in this pargnnah aro tho Kanvaria (11,359), Kfinnujia (10,300), Gaur 
(54), Qautam (127), and Piindo. Tho RAjputs belong to tho PomvAr (554), 
Bais (1,793), Gnutam (301), Par war (207), Ohaubfvn (212),Surajbansi (1,020), 
BlulracldliwAj (213,) ftaghubansi (G),Konoliik, RujlcmnAr, GalmrwAr, Rajbausi, 
Pundor, Sukarwur, Sirnofc, Gaur, and BliuinhAr clans; tlio Baniyus to tho 
Agarwnl (1,814), Knsaundhnn (1,871), Kftndu 12,476),and Agarnhri (2,323) sub¬ 
divisions. Thoso of tho other castes which exceed in mimbor ono thousand 
souls each are tho Bhav (2,894), Kahliv (6,100), Kuvmi (17,255), Toli (3,899), 
Dhobi (3,942), NYii (3,390), GhamAr (33,421), Ahir (28,214), Gadariya (1,586), 
Barlini (3,085), Lob Ar (2,668), Kilyath (2,839), Khewafc (3,426), Tamboli (2,086), 
Kalwar (1,130), Knmb&r (3,816), Mali (1,815), Sum'ir 0,895), Nuniyn (1,784), 
Manibo 1 (1,278), Koeri (1,581), Koli (2,786), and Kajbhnr (1,841). Tlio follow¬ 
ing havo less than ono thousand members each :—Dhwvk&v, Khatik, Bari, Atit, 
Bharblimija, Gosfiin, Bainigi, PasyBliAfc, Khiikrob, TJmthora, Lodlm, IIulwAi, 
Patwa, Ivan jar, Dbiirhi, Arakh, Baboliyn, SarAlhya, Gound, 2 Dkuna, Bolchuy 

1 Roo lU'liolo na pargnnnli Amorim, “Population,” note. ! See simitar note to article 

on puigannh 134iwi. 
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Scori, Jaisw&r, Itamaiya, Kharwdr, and N/uinkslniln, The Musalmfma aro 
Pathhns (4,228), Slmikhs (2,770), Sayykls(656), Mugbal.s (178), and unspecified. 

Tho occupations of tlio people aro sliown. in the statistics collected at the 
snino consus. From these it appears that of tho male 
adult population (not loss than 15 years of ago), 5(53 
bolong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and tlio like ; 2,143 
to tlio domestic class, including personal sorvanls, water-camera, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,59] to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradosinon of all sorts ; 52,003 to tlio agricultural class and 
4,22G to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indofiuito class includos 5,d88 
porsons returned as labourers and 005 as of no specified occupation. Taking 
tho total population, irrospeolivo of age or sex, tho samo roturns give 20,228 
as landholders, 148,624 ns cultivators, and 35,997 as engaged in occupa¬ 
tions unconnected with agriculture. Tho educational statistics, which aro con¬ 
fessedly impended, show 848 us able to road and write out of a total mala 
population numbering 109,245 souls. 

Tho Mahttuli landscape lias no special peculiarities. Tho parganah is a well- 

Physlonl Md nsdoaliu- tillod ft,luvil > 1 P lain of tlln W»ranoo fomiliui' elso- 
ral features. wlioro in tho district. Tlio flat horizon is shut in by 

lliickly-seuttored mango-groves $ in tappa Muhabra and cLsowhoro aro found 
small patches of scanty brushwood junglo ; and in tho neighbourhood of the 
Glmgra aro long strotclios of was to land waving with thatching-grass or .stud- 
clod with grazing culilo. Cut forosfc is just as absent as rock or hill. Tlio 
salient feature of tho tract is as usual its rivers, which creep in south-easterly 
or eaflt-south-Qastorly courses towards tho QliAgra. In tho direction last- 
mentioned flow tlio two principal streams, tho Gbngrn. itself and tho Ku&nu, 
About 1850 tho former sot northwards at tho point where most nearly 
approached by the latter. It in three years cut through tlio four miles of inter¬ 
vening country,' and at length burst into tho Kufina, which runs iualowor 
bod. Tho mult was a connecting channel which, whore it leaves tho Ghagra, 
is two or three miles wide. "Every rainy season, when this channel is flood¬ 
ed, tho autumn crops of oighteen southorn tappas are more or less damaged, 
In many places tho ground does not dry in timo to bo sown with a spring crop, 
or at least to bo manured so ns to produce a paying one, Tho expedient of 
growing the wator-logged soil with winter-rice would probably have been tried 
if possible. Tho subsiding floods seldom leave behind any beneficial deposit, 
and too often a sterilizing deposit of sand. These facts will sufficiently 
explain the statement that during tho tonn (1840-1862) of tho last assessment 
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’nearly 10,000 acres wore rendered uncuUnvablo by the action of tho 
Obiigra. 

From tho point whero roinforcecl by this channel, tho onco quiet ICufma lias 
during tho rains bocomo a groat brnncli of tho greater river. For navigation, 
oxcopt by tho smallest craft, it was temporarily spoilt. Whon tho Hoods subsi¬ 
ded, Iboy woro found to havo shoaled up tho river with sand-banks or snaggoil 
its chaimols with uprooted trees. A southward movement of the Glnigrn has 
now somewhat reduced tho evil. But ono of tho first rosults of tho former 
chivngo was tho dilution of half Mukhlispur grain-mart. Tho principal affincnls 
of tho Kii£na avo tho Manwar, •which joins it on tho right bank just abovo 
Lidganj, nonr tho Nagar frontier j and tho Katnohia, which after a long south¬ 
easterly course through (ho parganah finds a mouth just abovo Mukldispur, 
in tho eastern centre of tho tract. 

Tho two latter streams aud others nro utilised for purposes of irrigation, hub 
ilio principal sources of wator for tho fiolds aro lagoons, ponds, and wolls. Tlio 
lagoons scorn during lato years to havo shrunk considerably. Not only 
does cultivation mako far gvoator demands on their wator than formerly j but 
into them, since the conversion of forests into holds, tho rains wash more silt. 
Tho sottlomont report (18G2) describes tho distnneo of wator from tho surface 
ns “small hub of tho watorod area it gives more precise details. Of tho 
total cultivation, 135,394 acres, no less than 104,182 aro recorded as irrigated. 

Tho soils aro as usual called loam (doras), clay (matliydr), and sand (balm). 
But hero as olsowlioro tho sottlomont surveyors scorn to have nmdo Ihoir classi¬ 
fication with no very scientific accuracy. It is often hard to dooido whon clay 
is sufficiently sandy to bo styled loam; and they scorn to havo often ovadetl 
tho difficulty by classing as tho former all lands cropped in autumn, as tho 
latter all lauds cropped in spring. “ Much that appeared as inattiy&r and 
balua in tho formor papers,” writes Mr. ’Wilson, “is now rocordod as doras. 
This is in many eases owing to tho reduction of tho harshness of tho soil by 
manuring, irrigation, otc.” But suoli procossos aro insufficient to turn clay 
or sand into loam. And tlio nomenclature adopted sooms hardly loss artifioial 
than that of tho people tliomselvos, who class soils as near (goind) tho village^ 
midland (mfydna), and far (pally) from tho village, 

Tho aroa sown for tho spring lmrvost is moro than five times as largo as that 
sown for tlio autumnal. Noting roughly in thousands of acros tho space oceupiod 
by each of tho principal spring crops, wo should got tho following res alts 
Wheat, 3 5 barley or mixed barley and wheat, 20£ ; mixed bnrloy and purple 

peas (jaulcirdi), 18^ ; arhetr pulso 13£ ; and wkilo peas, 11£, Marked in tho 
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same manner, tho chief autumn growths would stand thus : Hi cos, 13? j ancl uni 
pulse, G, The owners of tho soil whioli producos theso crops are ohiefly Sdrnjbansi 
lldjputs; amongst their tenantry Kuruiis, Ahirs, Koeris, and Ohnnmrs prevail. 

An agricultural tract with no large towns, Mahauli 1ms no important pro¬ 
duct, except its crops. Its only manufactures nro tho 
Economical features. . , , , M „ T ,, . 1 ,, 

sugar and printed elolhs ol .Lnlganj and tho coarso 
blaukots of Hainsnr. Tho pavgauah was formorly fnmed for its cattle; and 
though these luivo decreased as pasturage has been brought undor tho plough, 
tho oatLlo-trado is still considerable. “The only markets whoso trade extends 
boyond tho pargauah,” notes tho writer last quoted, “ aro Qaoghdt and Mukhlis- 
pur for grain and Lalganj for sugar and cloths. On tlio wholo the markets 
are not flourishing. Tho banks of tho Ghfigra aro low and present no site suit¬ 
able for a bdziir. GdcghiU, tho nearest to tho Ghdgra, suffered from attacks hi 
tho Mutiny ; and Lalganj and Mukhlispiu* havo suffered from the shoaliug of 
tho Kudu a, oil which tlioy aro situate, a great part of thoir trade beiug taken 
up by tho bazdr of Dhakwa, lowor clown that river. This is not, liowovor, very 
material. Tho country is eo lovol that it can bo crossed by carls in ovovy 
direction, and tho difforeneo of a few miles in distaneo is scarcely folt.” Tho 
pargannh is, nevertheless, drained by four immotallod roack, On ono of thoso 
Btanda Mukhlispur ; on a second, Ldlgauj; on the third, Gdoghdt and Chhapru- 
ghdt; on tho fourth, Malison. Though uumonlionod by Mr. Wilson, Chimp- 
l’ughdfc and Mahson aro places of somo importance. So aro Hariharpur and 
the old pargannh capital Mahauli, of which noithor stands, on any oflicially recog¬ 
nized highway. 

Tho earliest traditional mas tors of Mahauli woro Rdjbhnvs and Tlmnis. But 
about 1580 the aborigines were oxpollod by thoso Sd- 
rajbansi Ibijputs who foimdocl the Mahauli principality- 
find who aro still tho chief landholders of the parganali. Tho now-comers mado 
Malmuli villago thoir capital; but tho prosont raja, a descendant of the .first, 
lives at Mahson. In tlio Institutes of Afcbar (159G) tho pargauah is enterod as a 
part of tlio Gorakhpur district (dastii>')j Gorakhpur division {scirknr), and Oudh 
provinco (suba) . About a century and a quarter aftonvnvds tho rnlo of tho 
Debli omporors gave plneo to that of tlioir now independent Oudh viceroy, 
But it is probable that Mahauli still romainod a part of the Gorakhpur district. 
And of tlio Gorakhpur district (zila), as remodelled by tho British, it romainod 
n part nftor its cossion (1801) to the Bast India Company. The demands 
nssossod upon the parganah at successive British settlements of land revouuo 
have boon : in 1803, 11s. 35,435 ; in 180G, Bs. 52,33G; Rs. 55,109 in 1809 ; 
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Its. 61,979 in 1813 j in 1810, Its. 1,34,090 ; and in 1832, Its. 1,0G,G13. Tim 
guo mious increase since the first decado of British rule shows the strides with 
which, under that rule, cultivation has advanced. During the second ilecado 
Buchanan notes the existence within the piirgunnli of a two long stunted forests, 
very ugly-” But those lmvo succumbed boforo the plough. 

The only autiquitios montioned by tho sumo author are the remains of three* 

Suraj bansi castles. Of those one has boon mentioned 
Antiquities, . . 

u\ the artielo on Mahauli village ; and of all thvoo it 

may now bo said that perierunt eliam ruince. When Buchanan wrote tho par- 

ganali was included in the polico-oirclo of Sunichara, a still existing village 

which has no other claim to mention. 

MAHSON, a largo village in tappa Kapri-Mahson of pargannh Mahauli and 
tahsilJBasfci, stands beside Llio immotallod road from Bdnsi to Ldlganj, 7 miles 
south-south-east of the formor. When we havo said that it in 1872 sheltered 
3,575 inhabitants, we havo said almost all that can bo said about it. It is, 
however, tho soal of tho Mahauli idya and a market of some looal impovtanco. 

MknhdXwal, the largest and commercially tho most important town of 
tho district, lies in tappa Monhdiiwnl of pargnnah Maghar and talusil Khalil- 
abad. Its north bitiludo is 2G°57; its cast longitude 8!)°9; and its distaneo 
north-east-by-onst of Bnsli 27 miles. Tho unmoUlled road from Basti to 
Knrnmmi-gluU is hero met by several others from lludhauli, Bansi, Bakhiro, 
and clsewhoro. Tho population, being (bon short of 5,000, is not moutionod 
in tho census roporfc of 18d7. But it mnoimtod in 1853 to 7,273; in 18G5 
7,841 ■, wwd 1872, ba 8,12,4. C\\ Uvi yea* kab mvw! 4lv& iwlwvUtad ftik mw* 
vofcurned as measuring 180 acres, and as pooplod ala density of 45 to tho aero. 
Of the inhabitants as many as 0,842 wove Hindus and as fow as 1,282 Musal- 
lndns. Tho pcoplo nro, writes Dr. Blauek ton years ago, u well dressed, pros¬ 
perous in appearance.’’ 1 

Distant 9omo five milos only from the Rfipti, about two from the edge of 
tho Bakhira lagoon, and oven less from tho low country 
lloodod during tho monsoon by those* watovs, Mimh- 
dawal stands in a rather damp and malarious locality. Issuing from its 
north-eastern and soulh-onstern outskirts respectively, two natural water¬ 
courses convey its surface drainage southwards towards tho lagoon. Tho town 
itself consists mostly of mud huts, irregularly grouped about a winding road 
whose general direction is north-eastwards. This main street is joined or 
crossed by others, tho ehiof quadrivium being that called Llio Cliank or Square, 
‘Sanitary Commissioner’s Import, 1870, 


Situ mid appearance. 
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the principal mnrkot-placo of Monhdawal. Towards their junction in this 
contro all the roads aro lined with fair shops. But tlio appearance of business 
is greater than the appearance of orderly arrangement in the buildings. 

West of the Square one of tho roads opens out into another market-place. 
This, a widish space flanked by excellent houses, while graced within by trees 
and wells, is devoted chiefly to notion. Some of tho buildings nro fronted by 
palisaded enclosures fur the storing of that commodity; but tboro aro also 
good shops for tlvo sale of other articles. Towards the, north of the town 
aro yot two moro market-places—one dealing chiefly in Noptiloso goods, tho 
other in tobnoco. Tho last, a squaro of goodly houses enclosing goodly trees, 
is perhaps ihe pleasantest part of Monhdawal. But tho bulk of tho town is a 
rami ding collection of hovels, accompanied by the usual complomont of pits 
dug to supply material for mud-walls, tiles, and bricks. Numerous wolls 
supply good drinking-water at a dnpth, in tho cold woathor, of 15 feet. But 
they aro not always tended with tho oaro tlioy desorvo. “ Mud and filthy 
water,” wrote Dr. Planck somo years ago, “announced the neighbourhood 
of a woll almost ns surely as an unplonsnnt odour announcod tho liofghbonr- 
hood of au excavation ” 

On an open apace Iravorsetl by tho main road stands tho first-class police- 
station, Beskin tho an mo thoroughfare on tho south rises a Th&kurdwfira or 
temple of Krishna; whilst a second on tho northern outskirts reminds ono 
that MenlulAwnl is ahovo all things a town of Hindus. It is said that every 
house 1ms its cow. The place boasts ulso an imperial post-office, a branch 
dispensary, and a iahsili school. Tho surdi or native hostnJry is a {dm t n-Jiko 
budding on tbo main road. 

Tho OhaukUhm Act (XX. of 18513> is in foroo. During 1878-79 tho 
^ house-tax thereby imposed, logothor with a balanco 

of Us. 717 from the preceding year, gavo a total 
income of Rs. 2,604. Tho oxpoudilnro, which was cliiefiy on police (Its. 797) 
and conservancy (Us. 324), nmounlod to Rs. 1,1.93, 'Tlio rofcurns sliowod 
1,400 houHCs, of which 482 woro assossod with tho tax : tho incidonco being 
Us. 4-5-11 por house assossod and Ro. 0-3-9 per lioad of population. Some 
idea of tho town’s growth during tho past, 65 yoavs may bo gathered from tlio 
statumenfc that about 1815 it had but 500 bouses. 1 

MoidoMwal is now, as already mentioned, tbo principal mart of tho district. 

Its trado consists ohiolly in tho exchange of goods 
from tho Ncpdl hills for goods from the Ranges plain. 

1 Jvusfcrii Jmiiii, II , VM, 
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But in its markets may be seen also articles from tho Nop&lose Tarfii and front 
England. Tlio most considerable Nepalese imports brought us a rule from 
Butwal aro iron, copper-coinage, nnbnsked rice and other grain, ubirotta and 
other drugs, ginger and other spines (tumeric, curdamunis, cloves, cinnamon* 
chilies, popper, lull botol-nufc, coriander-seed, etc.), fibro manufactures Mat and 
bhangra'jy vogetablo dyes, bankas grass, and clarified butter. The imports from 
places iu these provinces—from Oawnpovo, Allahabad, Mivsdipuv, and Gorakh¬ 
pur—arc raw cotton, cotton-si tuffs, English and native, sail, metal vessels, 
sugar, and hides. The last are exported chiefly to Patna in Bengal. From 
Sdran in tbo same province aro brought for local consumption largo quantities 
of tobacco *, and in tbo tobacco-market live several agents of Clihapra mer¬ 
chants, wholesale dealers in this solacing drug. The weekly market-days aro 
supplemented by tilroo yearly fairs: one hold on the fhimliln festival in Sop- 
tomber-October (Kuar)j tlio second at the feast of tho wedding of R&mn in 
November-December (Aghan); and lust on tho birthday of Shiva (Shiur&ttri) 
in Febrimry-Maroh, But at nono of theso mootings is tbo attendance lhrgo. 
The number of visitors is reckoned at 3,000 for tlio first and 1,000 each for tho 
second and third. 

Tho town was founded by ono Dumodar Singh, who received from his 
chieftain, tho Bftnsi r»ija, a largo fief in tho neighbour¬ 
hood. On this grant tho original market was estab¬ 
lished by ono of his descendants; but tbo warlike pedlars known as Banjliras 
are perhaps entitled to some share of tho credit. Morihdiiwnl parish {manta)- 
is still owned partly by Rajputs and partly by BanjArns. The former guvo 
some trouble during U\o Great Rebellion, when tbo lauds of Xlavgovind Singh 
became forfeit for treason; the latter call themselves Ndik, a tillo which is 
proporly duo only to tho chiefs of their ohm. 

Misuaulia, a villago in tappu Barilcplir of purgnnah B/insi and tulisil 
Domarihganj, stands about 34 miles in a diroot lino north-by-oast of Bnsti. 
Tlio distance by road and cross-country track is, however, some 20 miles greater. 
Not far from tho village on the north-wost lios an extensive forest tract; not 
far from it on tho north-cast, tlio Sikri watercourse joins the Burhi Riipti river. 
Tbo population amounted in 1872 to lfl6 persons only j and Misraulia is mentioned 
merely as the site of a third-class police-station and a district post-oflico. 

Nagak, a villago in tappa Nagar or Havoli of parganab Nngar and tahail 
Basti, has some slight historical interoat. A map in General Cunningham’s 
A:rch(eologico.l Purvey Reports 1 sceme io identify it with tho Kapila-nagara who?o 

1 Vol. I., pinto l. 
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Buddha was born ; but the real site of that prophet’s birtbplaco is, as above 
shown, 1 oxtremoly doubtful. Buddha was probably a Gautam Itiijput; and it 
in an odd coincidence, through nothing more, that Nagar in the fourteenth 
century became tbo capital of a Gautam principality. From that time until 
J 858 its castle remained the seat of those Gautam r&jas who before the dawn 
of British sway were the practically independent rulers of parganah Nagar. 
Their history has been told ofsowhero. 2 It need only bo added that Nagar, 
which in 1872 had 2,054 inhabitants, stands on tbo shore of the Ohandu lake, 
6 miles south-west of Busti; and that it holds a small fair in April-May (Bai- 
siikh). 

Nagar or Aurangabad-Nngar, n pargamih of the Harain and Basii 
tahsils, is bounded on its convex east-south-eastern sido by pnrganah Mahauli, 
the Knana river forming a part of tlio boundary; on north-by-oast by parganah 
Basti, the ICuana and its aftluon t, tho Rinvlii, supplying most of the border; on west- 
norlh-wost by parganah Amorha, the Mamvar river being for ft short distance 
the dividing-lino ; and on south-south-west by tlio Ghiigm river, which sovers 
it from the Faizabad district. Nagar has 12 tappas. Of those the 7 eastern'— 
Dobaklira, Nagar, Kura, Pipra, Pitili, Kanaila, and Kalwari—belong to the 
Basti Iflhsil. Tbo w os tern and lorgor roniaindor, included ill tahstt Haraia, 
consists of tappas Aujhi, Manwarp/im, Nawhi, Khuri&r, and Ganoslipur. Tlio 
parganah contains 670 estates ( mahdl ), coinciding as a rule with the same 
number of parishes (muM«a); and of those 848 are iu the Haraia ttihsil. Nagar 
hud in 1878 an area of 134,524 acres, or nearly 210^ square miles; and a land- 
revenue of Bs. 1,10,742, Of the formor ovor 115,fc miles, and of tho latter 
Its. 54,341, belong to tahsil Haraia. 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Nagar contained 586 inhabited 

sites, of which 387 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 162 
Imputation. between 200 and 500; 28 between 500 and 1,000; 6 

between 1,000 and 2,000; and 3 between 2,000 and 3,090, ( 

The population numbered 124,482 souls (58,673 females), giving 1,199 to 
tho square mile. Classified according to religion lliovo were 112,164 Hindus, of 
whom 52,704 wero females; 12,317 Musalm&ns (5,969 females), and one Chris¬ 
tian. Distributing tho Hindu population among the four great classes, tbo census 
shows 16,984 BrAhrnnns (8,155 females); 5,878 Rajputs (2,597 females); and 
5,352 BuniyAs (2,545 females); whilst tlio great mass of tbo population is 
included in the u other castes,” which show a total of 83,950 souls (39,406 
females). Tho principal BiAliinim sub-divisions found in this parganah are the 

» p. 71G 2 Supra, pn- 6 ? 9 Si. 
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Samaria (8,590), Kananjia (197), Gaur (1,3*13), Gaulam (G), Pundu, Songal- 
dwipi, Lohma, Gorakhbunsi, Kashmiri, Stindel, Niwtin, Yamalit, and Pachgotu 
'Dio Mjputb belong to the i J amv«v (515), Baia (Ml), Gautam (3,354), I'anvar 
(134), Glmuhan (150), Siirnjbansi (289), Bliaraddlnviij (3,533), Ilagliiibansi (22), 
Konoliilc, Jaiswiir, Bachgofci, Bison, Dlminhur, Mali ra war, and Kiiikuwur dans, 
tho Buniyfis to tho Agnnvn] (222), ICasaimdhau (1,956), Kitndu (559), Agarahri 
(2,054), Punw&r, and Rastogi suh divisions. Those of tho other castes which 
exceed in number one thousand souls each are tho Bluvr (1,675), Kaluiv (3,045), 
Kurmi (13,009), Toll (2,568), Dhobi (2,308), JS&i (2,193), Clmimir (-19,910), 
Ahir (1.4,372), Barhai (2,150), Lobar (1,729), KAyuth (1,447), Tain bo) i (2,152), 
Kumhfir (2,4-65), Cluii (1,279), JSfnniya (1,758), and Kori (1,091). Tho follow¬ 
ing have loss than ono thousand members each ;—Gadariya, ICliownt, Kalwiir, 
Dlmvk&v, Klmtik, Bari, AUt, Midi, Sonar, Mumbo, 1 Iiltarbliuuju, Gosaiu, 
Bairtigi, Pfai, Bhht, Khukvob, Thathora, IColi, Lodha, Hulwai, Ihifcwa, Kanjav, 
Elndnbiir, Gounil, 2 Jut, Burgh) u, and Ohliipi. Tho Miifuihniliw mo Shaikhs, 
(991), Pathuns (1,328), Sayyids (47), Mughal* (16), and unspecified. 

Tho occupations of tho pooplo nro shown in tho statistics collected at tho 
sumo census. Prom these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of ago), 659 
belong to llio professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and iho like ; 
2,217 to tho domestic class, including personal servants, wator-oar j 
riors, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,354 to tho commercial chiBS* 
comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of' nil sorts; 28,910 to tho agriouh 
tural class; and 3,249 to the industrial or aitiwm. A sixth or imlotlnile olust* 
includes 2,929 portions returned as labourers and 312 as of no spooiliod occupa¬ 
tion. Taking tho total population, irrespective of ago or sox, tho same returns 
givo 14,577 as landholders, 80,710 as cultivators, mid 30,195 ns engaged id 
.occupations unconnected with agriculture). The educational statistics, which 
aro confessedly imperfect, show 438 as able to road and write out of a total 
male population .mmiboring 65,809 souls. 

hiagar slopes gontly, with no sudden elevations or depressions, towards the 
Physical ami aipioiil- Ciist-soutli-oast. Like tho rest of 1,1)0 district, it is one 
tmni fontmca. vast mixturo of hold and fruit grove. Compared 

with that of surrounding parganahs, its soil is undoubtedly poor. Bui, tho 
povorty is merely eomparativo, for the avevngo prod nolivoncss of tho tract is not 
low. True that tho only tappas which can bo called pre-omiuontly fertile arc 

^conrUdo on mv/jnmili Abiorbn, "Population," note. a CWnpomlingnotu 10 
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the southern tappas, Aujhi and ICalwari. Bui oxcopt on fcho sandy fields of fcho 
eastern Kiiru and Pipra, tlio crops aro everywhere fair. u Tho almost unbrokon 
waves of cultivation,” writes Mr. P. J» White, a bonuliful mango-groves, 
numerous reservoirs of water, many streams and streamlets; the villages safoly 
enclosed by hedges of cactus and coolly sheltered by a donso shady holt of 
tamarind, bainhn, pipal, or other largo trees; cattlo dotting fche plain amid fcho 
limited waste-plots—all oombiuo to give a picturesque beauty and cheerfulness 
to tlio physical aspect of tlio pargiumh. Tho contrast is as emphatic us it pos¬ 
sibly cun be to tho dull, bare, arid plains and uncomfortably exposed, hot-look¬ 
ing, red-brick villages of Bundolklnmd.” 

The Ghfigra and the Iviuina merely bound the purganub. But tho Rawiii 
iravorsosits nortli-oastorn corner, and tlio Manwar, with an onst-south-easterly 
course, pierces it from end to end ; a watercourse called the Manjhauri, an 
affluent of tlio Kui'iua, skirls for some distance the north of lappa Ganeshpur 
and tho purgunah. Another called tho Machwui passes through the nortli- 
wostorn tappas to fall into tho Olmndu-lal, the greatest of tlio lotjal lagoons. 
Tho surplus waters of this reservoir find fclioir way through an old cunal into 
tho Mamvar, jtisl below Nugahra village. Tlio Chnndu-tiil lies in tappa Nagnr 
or Hnvoli; tlio noxfc largest lagoons aro those at Marhui in tappa KhunYir and 
tiom in tappa Kanaila. All these shoots of water arc valuable fisheries, All 
avo sown with water-nuts (singdra) and spontaneously produoo wild-rieo (Hrm), 
But many smaller lukolets and ponds aro soattorod ovor the face of the country. 

In tliodtwidra villages—that is in tho tract skirting tlio Ghiigra and snhjuoh 
to its inundations— tho climate is unhoallby. Hero goitre is not uncommon. 
About the middle of tlio pnrganab, again, on tlio brink of tho Mucliwfii water¬ 
course, tlio population suffers from fovor in tho months just succeeding tho 
rainy soason. But with those exceptions tlio parganah is fairly salubrious. 

Tho Lota) cultivated area, 86,465 acres, was iitassossmont divided into throe 
chissos of soil. Those wore loam or iloras (55,792 aeros), clay or matiigdr 
(10,541), and sand or bulua (14,132). No loss than 75,376 acres of tho siimo 
area wore returned as irrigated from tho Manwar, water-courses, lagoons, ponds, 
and wolls. In somo otlior parts of tlieso provinces irrigation from wells is 
considered tlio best, and the pooplo ask “ what is hotter for tho crop than tho 
iflilk of tho mother which boro it ?” flore howover, being supposed to contain 
a fertilizing sodimemt, tho water from tlio four first-named sonroos is preforred. 
Water lies at an averngo depth of less than 22 foot from the surfaco. 

Tlio area tilled for tho spring Imrvost prevails ovor that tilled for tlio 
autumn harvest in tho proportion of about 56 to 30. Roughly noting in 
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thousands of acres the spaces occupiod by tho principal crops of the former, iver 
get: wheat, 21 ; arhar pulse, 9 ; mixed barley and purple peas (jaukirdi), 7£ ; 
barley alone, 4£; sugarcane, 4; and gram pul so, 4. Marked in Hie same manner, 
the chief autumn growths stand as follows : Ricos, j uM or mdah pulse, 
5^; mot hi pulse, j and kodo millot, Amongst the owners of the soils 
which produce these crops Gan tarn Rajputs are largely represented, The 
bulk of lappa Ganeshpur, with a few villages in tappas Do bale hr a and Naw&i, 
is hold at a small quit-rent by a Musalman family still known as tho Find urns. 
This ta'cdluqa was granted to then* ancestor ICmlir Bnklish, a Piudliri chief 
whom tho British Govoriiniont wished to provide with sufficient moans fora 
peaceful livelihood (I818-19). 1 

Nagar has but one manufacture of any note—Lite chintz and gilt cloths 
prepared by the culton-printors (Ohhlpi) of JlahadurpriP. 
Those stuffs are extensively sold not only in the district 
itsolf, but oven in Bfitwal of Nep/il. The main trade of tho parganah is ns usual 
its trade in grain ; but there is also snmo commerce in homo-mndo or imported 
cloth, and in imported spices, tobacco, cotton, copper and brass utensils, Tho 
principal marts are Bahudnrpur, Pandur, Kahv&ri, and tho old parganah capital 
Nagar, where a small yearly fair is hold in April-May, Tho minor market 
villages are Cobra, Ganeshpur, Grohva, and Pipru. Tho hirgor markets (hath) 
arc hold twice, the smaller once weekly. The largo external towns with which 
tho places just named carry on their trado are Menlullivval of Maghar, Biskolmr 
of Ctinsi, Belwaof Amorim, nnd Barhalganj of Gorakhpur. Water eoinmuni- 
, cation with tho two last is provided by iho Ghftgra. Navigable also aro tho KluWi 
and, in tho rainy season, tho Manwur. Tho metalled Basti and Faizabail road 
spans tho north of tho pargiiunU, passing Iho old lahsil capital Gaptaiuganj. 
From it brunches near tho Busti border an unmotallod lino to Tandu of Ifaiza- 
bad. And this second highway is crossed at Kalwari by a third of the samo 
class, running almost parallel to the Gbiigm. 

Tho oarlieat possession of parganah Nagar is by differing traditions assigned 
to both tho DomkatArs and tho Bhars. But tho aboriginal 
occupants, whoovor they woro, see in to havo Leon ejected 
in tho first half of tho fourteenth century by Gnutam Rajputs. Tho Gautarns 
fixed their capital at Hager, and until tho rebellion of 1858 supplied tho parganah 
with a r&jn. But though a separate principality, tho tract does not appear 
under its own namo in Avar’s Institutes (15%). It is generally identified with 
Rihlapftra or Kihlapam, a parganah which tlmt work places in iho Gorakhpur 

1 Supra p, 398. 
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district ( daskit ■) and division ( sarkdr ) of [the Oudh province (si Mm). Since the 
beginning of tho eighteenth century Nagar has passed through much the same 
vicissitudes as ofchor parts of the district. It was usurped by the Oudh Viceroys 
of the Dehli emperors, and by its Oudh rulers was coded to the British (1801), 
The land-tfcxos assessed at successive British settlemonts were :—in 1803, 
Re. 58,784] in 180(5, 11s. 54,970 ; Rs. 55,483 in 1809 ; Its. 54,243 in 1813; 
in 1840, Its. 76,7915 ; and in 1865 Its. 1,17,814. The great increase since 
1813 will not fail to arrest attention ; for it means a vast advance in tillage as 
well as in State income. It is woll that the pnrganah was not permanently 
settled three years earlior, when the Collector reported that cultivation was suffi¬ 
ciently exteusive to justify such treatment,. 1 

Nagar scorns indeed to have been cloarod of forests earlier than the more 

northern parganuhs of tlio district. In 1814 Buohanan 
Antiquities. , 

describes “ the plantations as moderate, although many 

still are superfluous,” 2 Tho only antiquities which ho mentions are the r&jn's 

castle at Nagar and tho fortifications of Ganoshpur; the latter consisting n'a 

usual of a ditch, an oarthon rampart, and a bambu hedge. 

Narkatha, a villago in tappa Chaur of parganah and tahsil BAnsi, stands 
on tho north or loft bank of the Rdpti river, aomo 33 miles north-north-east of 
Basti. Just opposite on tho southern bank rises the town of Bdusi, whereof 
Narkatha may perhaps bo considered a suburb. On the ferry which connects 
the village with the town converge two unmetallcd roads from the north. 

Narkatha is remarkable for its population, which in 1872 numbered 3,808; 
and also as tbo present seat of tho Bansi rajas, Seared out of Bansi-cnstle by 
the malevolent ghost of a Brdhman, they about 1760 migrated across the 
river and built here a neW bouso. This at first consisted of an one-storied mud- 
built quadrangle flanked by two-storied towers 3 of tho same material. But for 
mud bus since been substituted brick, 

Paikaulia, a village in tappa Ratanpur of parganah Basfci and tahsfl 
Haraia, forms the extreme end of the wedge betweou the Rawdi river and a 
southorn tributary. Standing on a cart-track, 73 miles west-north-west of Baati,' 
it had in 1872 a population of 498. 

Hero are a third-class police-station and a district post-office, Paikaulia 
was in 1814 the only place iu the parganah, except Basti, which could be 

1 Letter in Board’s Records, 9th Mnroli, 1810 . 2 His dcsciiptlon appHoB more strictly 

to the police oiicle of MnintiMabar, which almost, Iiowevor, coincided with tho existing pargn- 
nah. Tho head-quarterfl o£ the circle, Mahu&dabai village, was destroyed dining the Mutiny, 
and miiBt not bo confnsod with the small mart thus called in tappa Atroh of parganah Baati. 
The name simply means '‘the pool of tna/tud trees and should bo common enough in a district 
where both mahufis and pools are ouwclohs, 3 Eastern India, II., 390 
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called a town. 1 But its commercial importance, if it over possessed any, luvo 
declined. 

Pa-RASuXupur, n village in tap pa Bangiuvan of pargaua Amovhfi and tailsil 
Haraia, is romarkablo only us tho silo of u third-ohiss polieo-Htution. Thu popu¬ 
lation amounted in 1872 to 332 poisons only. Tho distance west-nor ill-west 
of Basti is about 30 miles as tlm crow {lies ; for no rojul has as yet vouched tho 
village. 

HAstfi.PUUj or Rasulpm’-Gluuis, a parganah of tho Doniiu’ingnnj talisil, is 
bounded on the oust by par "an ah Bunsi ; on norfh-oasl-by-nortb aguin by 
Bfmsi, tho Parhsi anti Jkrflri watercourses supplying a partial boundury ; cm its 
jugged west-south-west om side by the Gouda district, from which it is savored 
oliiofly by tho lhipfci and Kurinu rivers ; on south-oast-by-soutli bv pargiumhs 
Basti and Mflglmv. Basulpur is auli-clivulod into 8 tappers, called Awainia, 
Knrlii, Hat Mir, Sagnrn, Olilmpia, Xdampur, Bhrmpur, and Solniri. It contains 
727 ostatoa (imhal)> coinciding as a rule with tho samo number of parishes 
[mciuza). Tho parganah had in 1878 an aroa of 211,275 acres, or somowlmfc 
over .330 square miles j and a land rovonuo (oxeluiling cesses) of Jis. 1,53,1 91, 

According to tho consus of 1872, parganah Rasulpur contained 645 inha¬ 
bited sites, of which 347 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 23!) 

Pop intion. botween 200 and 500; 4!) butwoon f>00 and 1,000, and 10 

botwoon 1,000 and 2,000. 

Tho population munborod 104,101 souls (76,951 fomalos), giving <11)5 to fclio 
squnvo mil®. Classified according to religion thovo were 126,275 Hindus, 
(59,10!) fomftlos); and 37,826 Musalmfins (17,842 females}. Distributing 
the Hindu population among tho four great classes tho census shows 17,384 
Brahmans :8,172 fotrmles); 2,557 Thijpnts (1,127 fomalos) ; and 4,253 BaniyAs 
(2,025 females); whilst the groat mass of tho population is included in tho 
“ other castes,” which shew a total of 102,081 souls (47,785 females), Tho 
principal Brrtlnnan sub-divisions found in Ibis parganah aro tho ftunvuriu 
(2,5Go), Kanaujia (947), Gaur (303), Gautiun (10), Pan do, iSangnldwipi, Shu- 
kul, TUvftri, and Misr. Tho ibijpuLs belong to tho Pamvdr (60), Buis (906), 
Gautam (49), Pimvfir (21), Ohauhfm (238), Siirajbansi (123), BlmraddhwAj (3), 
Ilsiglmbansi (113), Kullmns, GLumdrahansi, mid Bargujuv clans; tho Bnniyfis to 
tho AgarwAl (294), Kasamidluin (1,555), ICAndu (82), Agarahri (1,713), Dasn, 
and Bandar war sub-divisions. Those of ilio othor castes which oxcoctl in num¬ 
ber one thousand souls each aro tho Bhar (1,569), Kuiuir (3,228), Kurmi, 

1 Eastern India, //., 390. The nvoas doscnberl by Bucliaimn were police circled. JJut thin 
BusUi police ouclo con'eapomlod pro tty closely with the model’ll parpunnh. 
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(10,060), Toli (2,022), Dhobi (2,203), Mi (1,481), Clinimir (22,999); Ahfc 
(10,424), Uiuhmyiv (1,079), Barlnii (3,615), Lobar (1,781), Kayatli (3,457), 
Khcwat (1,291), Tnraboli (2,516), Kahvivr (1,185), KnmhAr (2,948), Chili (1,587), 
Muli (7,8(55), Sunni* (1,200), Nuriya (2,457), Koli (1,409), and Arnkh (1,477). 
Tho l'ollowing have Joss tlmn ono thousand members each :—Dharltar, Khatik, 
Bari, A til, Mnnibe, 1 Bliarblninja, Gosnin, Bairngi, Pnsi, Blnil, Kh&krob, Tha- 
thera, Lodha, Kiijbhar, llalwui, Patwn, Kanjnr, DMrlii, DJiuna, JYtt, Orb, and 
Nat. Tho MusnlniAna arc Shaikhs (0,919), Sayyids (1,745), PathAns (1,594), 
Mughals (193), and unspecified. 

Tho occupations of tho people are shown in tho statistics collected at tho same 
‘ census. From those it appears that of tho malo adult 
, J ' population (not less tlian 15 years of ago), 3d 1 belong to fcho 

professional class of officials, doctors, and tho like; 2,841 to the domestic okas,, 
which iuqhidos servants, water-carriers, harbors, swcopors, wnshonnon, &c .; 
1,121 to tho commercial, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all 
Boris ; 37,385 to tho agricultural elnBS j and 4,889 to tho industrial or artisan. 
A sixth or indefinite class inoludos 4,137 persons returned as labourers and 
040 as of no spooified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of 
ago or sox, tho sumo roluviis givo 13,214 as laudhoklors, 1,09,477 a9 culti¬ 
vators, ancl 41,410 as ongngcrl in occupations unconnected with agrioulturo, 
T’lio educational statistics, which aro confessedly imporfoot, show 708 aa able to 
rend and write out of a total malo population numbering 87,150 souls. 

The parganah is a level tract of ploughed fields interspersed with mango- 
riiywcal ami ngclcwltu- grovos. Turning eastwards across it aftor forming tho 
ml fonturen. Goncla border, tho BApti divides it into two not very 

unequal portions. But to tho bed of that river the country slopes upwards* 
raibor than downwards. Tho Itapli seems to (low ratlior along tho ridgo of a 
watorsliod than in any dopiossod basin. And, oxcopt for a short distance along 
tho northern bank, it receives almost none of tho parganah drainage. 

Tho remaining streams, rising near tho ItApti and flowing away from it,, 
suggest tho idea of escape channels from that river. Tho surplus water of the 
norLhorn tap pus is carried ofl‘ by tho PnrAsi and its afiluont, tho Ikrari water¬ 
course, which, as already notod, supply for some distance tho northern border. 
Tho sou thorn tappas aro drained into tho ICuAuft, which rises in tho next dis¬ 
trict; into tho Ami, which rises within tho parganah; and into tho RihAiva 
w a tor course, anothor home-bred stream which replenishes tho lintina. The 
banks of those smaller rivers lt consist to a considerable distance of tho monk 
1 Sec nrliolo on parganah Amorim, *'Population, 1 ’ nolo. 
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impracticable soil, very hard and often covorcd by a saline olHorosoonco that stops 
almost all vegetation.” 1 The Kuti.ua is fringed as usual with a stretch of 
scrubwood ; but tho pargunah can boast no nearer approach to a forest. 

Of lagoons it has a largo allowance. Tho greatest is tho Putlmi-tal, which 
lios partly m tappa Sagnra and partly in pargnnali Tlansi. Next in sizo are 
tho Sowaud and Inawar tuls of tappa Awninia, tho Biprdhia-hil of tappa Chha- 
piya, and two other sheets of water not far south-west of tho L’albrn-tnl itself. 
Tho Hold irrigation is of two kinds: by lift from lagoons and ponds and by 
lover and pot from wells. The latter method is seldom adopted except for tho 
sako of the rarer and move valuable crops, such as poppy, sugarcane, and 
vegetables. But as wator lios but 15 or 16 foot from tho surfaco, lovor-wolla 
could, if neodod, bo dug on a far largor scale. Of tho 141,379 acres returned 
at assessment (18(»3) ns cultivated, 105,201 wovo also returned as watorod. 

Tho areas recorded as tilled for tho dilforont harvests woro : for that of tho 
spying 80,362 aoros ; for that of tho autumn, 50,225 ; and for that of tho Utma- 
planled winter rico, 80,784. Noting roughly in thousands of acres tho space 
occupied by each of tho principal spring crops, wo get: wheat, 19 ; barley, 8^; 
arhar pulso, G£ ; lentils (ma$dr), 5 ; and mustard 3J. Marked in tho samo 
manuor, tho cliiof nulimm growths stand in tho following order:—Broadcast 
rice, 19{? ; and uni or tndsh pulse, 3$. BnL thoso figuros show only tho area 
temporarily monopolised by ouch crop ; and except wheat, they are all somotimes 
mixod in tho samo Hold or followed in tho samo field aiid yoar by othor staples. 
Lot us take as an instance a spring crop not hitherto mentioned. Boas whoti 
grown ulono occupy a comparatively small area, but whon mixod with othor 
orops havo a largo sharo in over 11,000 acres. 

Tlio soils which produce those crops aro as usual divided into sandy (balua), 
clayey (niatliydr) f and loamy (floras). Tho sandy mould is ol'courso unmistake- 
able; but tho criterion which the assessment surveyors adopted for tho distinc¬ 
tion of clay and loam is very far from apparent. Tho difference botwoon 
thoso two soils, writes Mr. Wyniio, is “absolutely inappreciable.” But to tho 
natural composition of the eniTh they plough the people tliomsulvos pay no 
hood. To them all soil is <joenr, miydna, or jjallu ; that is (( near tho village,” 
<( midland,” and “ furthest from tho village.” A largo proportion of tho goonr 
lands mo planted with mango-groves, which occupy ’0d3 of tho total cultiva¬ 
ted area. 

To plant such giant orchards has always been deemed a peculiarly merito¬ 
rious action. Tho merit is perhaps greater because tho fruit, being far more 

* Mr. Wynne's Seltlciuent Uoiiort (pnrn. 2), 
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tlism suflieiont for tlio planter's own family, is as a rule distributed gratis amongst 
tho villagers. It is hardly necessary to nolo that the planter is almost always 
tho village) landlord. The landlords of Uasiilpnr arc chiefly BiiUnnons and 
JtAjpnlfl. Next after long intorvals si and Knyaths and Mnsalmfins, I'aniylis 
and tlio monastic orders 1 ; whilst the rest belong lo miscellaneous and generally 
lower c.asl os. During tlio (mrroimy of the lnsf HoUlnmmit (10-62) tho villagos 
in tho hands of lla) trading conitmmily, a term whieli includes money-lending 
BiTdnmms, inorensod largely. The ten a res am mostly of tho kinds known ns 
period palthldri and nmmiinn^ while tho hirl holdings aro comparatively few. 2 
Amongst tho tenantry the Mu.sulim1.ns, Kunnis, Kooris, Memos, and Locllis 
avo conspicuous as well for their numbers as for the oxcollonco of fclioir cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Its cultivation is RuRulpuv’s only remavknhlo iudndry. Its maiiufacturos 
are almost limited to U 10 necessaries of lii’o, as that fcol'm 
Loononilcitl frutmm. ini( j 0l<s ,| n()( j [,y ^clownish folk spending most of thoir tinio 

out of doors. Dut oven of tho bo necessaries scmip aro imported. Though tho 
preparation of saltpetre) is allowed, salt must hn brought from olsoivhoro; aud 
a considerable portion of Dm cloth and Dm molal vessols used is foreign. It 
limy ho noted that tho principal mart for salt is Bay lira of tappa Bhfmpmv 
For llio solo of tho agricultural raw produce, which is tho parganalfs olio 
important morohundiso, wookly mnrkots aro hold in many obscure villages, 
Bueli aro Ohauknnila of lappa tuirhi, Bliawfudganj of tappa Bli&upiir, and 
Blmgohhar of tappa Sagurn. Tlio yearly fairs of iBifiri in Bugara, Halaur in 
tlio tappa of that ilk, and KnteHiirniUh in Karin/ 1 provide an occasional opportunity 
of buying and soiling a// commodities ibr which any demand exists. But tnoto 
aw a foiv marls of a sonimvlmt more than meroly local amhilion—marts wliich 
export to otlioi' pargunahs and districts alittlo sugar and a great deal ol grain.. 
Amongst theso may ho mentioned Singarjot, BldUiria, Blmrautia, Qaura, and 
Tigliru, all on tlio Hiipti. Thoir exports wend as a rule down-stream, to Barlmj of 
Gorakhpur ; but tlio oxports of all Logethor aro not oqual to tlioso ol Uslm, in 

J Tliuritifls ami OoHuinfi. ,J Supra, pp. 000-71. 3 Tim Mr at BMri Jo* booni jnen- 

fltniuil m ,i naimratn article. Tim Kaluimrimth nMSPmliiy, lioltl In honour of Maliacico or a u a* 
folia for iilmul. a fortnight In Rolmiury-Miireh (l'hilmia). Taking phico onllio vovy \mvt ni«o 
Muhammadan foust of Mnhiirrnni. iho Hulaur wilhi'i'fiiit ucnmiinp *<> tlio ycai Mko piuo 
In any oim nf tlio liimHsh m<m Him, 1 1. U hold at Iho Mhrino (danjdh) ot ni muni _ 'lameil uaxrnc 
Shah Hayyid Alri-ur-Kiwal, wlm hi mini Lo lmw coma from KlnirtMln m tho reign oi: Aioinffir 
(I one-17 07). Ho pliiniod horn n snort'll troo whoso Ioiivoh ami fruit yiHitoin to the )b\w no c y 
oil (i<i voile* (tnhurruh). Over I.OOii SuyyhK, alalmmR kinship with thin £ jvtuii # » 

jivldo tho iu’OchlSIh of tho 11 vo rcvi’mic-frco villftWH wiili which that alume Is 1 om <>w 
moil aro found all ovrr tlio noun Ivy, hom Dclili lu llihAr, in <w«iv prc.llion ana j• . •£ 
(imuloymont. Ihil they still ding tinmeimidy to Uk< mllnmsimnl and ewihlaiitly dimuus g 
divldomlH whiuh murk tlieir connection with u locally Ciunuua man. 
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tho neighbouring B&nsi. The Uhsil capital Domaviiignnj, also on the RApti, 
has perhaps a rich commercial future. Tho only obstacle which, in Mr. Wynne’s 
opinion, prevents it, from rivalling 13situ and becoming a fi rst-rato grain mart is 
tho want of local enterprise. lie adds that tho lhvpti is ovou now easily naviga- 
nble; and tlml. with a little care in romoving sunken trcoa it might bocomo a 
channel of communication not often equalled in the country. The Kuan a also 
is navigablo. Tho principal road of tho parganah is the unmotallod lino from 
Basti to Nopftl, by way of Domariaganj. This, which passes near Ohaukanda 
and Kates am nth, is quitted souLh of the RApti by two oasterly branches ; north 
of tho RApti by a north-wostorly branch, near which stands Singarjot. But 
tlioso branches, like the trunk itself, are unmotnllcd. 

Tho parganah derives its name from Rnsulpyr on tho RApti, in tappa 
Halaur. In tho first half of.tho fourloonih century 
it was still hold by tho Duni or Domkatdi* raja of 
Gouda. But tho territories of this aboriginal or half-aboriginal ruler wore 
about that timo annoxed by the KulhAns RAjpnls. TJio power of tho JCnlbAns 
tribo gradually dwindled until thoy hail lost thoiv domains in Gonilu, and until 
thoir domains in this district had become divided into the two separate prin¬ 
cipalities of Rasdlpur and Basti. Thoro is still a Kullians vAja of Basil. But 
about 1700 RasAlpur was soizod and tho Kulhuns ejected by the Bunsi rAju, 
chief of tho Sarimt RAjputa. 

Meanwhilo, in 159G and tho Domosday-book of the emperor Aklmr, 
Rasdlpur had been ontorod as a part of tho Gorakhpur district (dantnr), 
Gorakhpur division (w/air), and Ondli province (flfta). But tho imperial rule 
was novor very strong in this part of tho country ; and it was not till about 
1720, when tho Vicoroy of Ouilh assumed indopondcnco, that the local rdju 
really felt his sway questioned by any superior power. Even tlion tho JVinsi 
rAja romainod tho groat magnate. But in 1801 tho pnrgnnuh was coded by 
Oudh to tho Bust India Company, and the dominion of potty local rulora gave 
placo to that of a strong central government. Tho demands assessed on the 
parganah at successive British settlements of land revenue wore:— in 180.1, 
Rs. 43,280 ; in 180(1, Rs. 37,227 ; Rs. 50,185 in 1809 ; Us. (12,43(1 in 1813 ; 
in 1840, Rs. 1,28,343 ; and in 1802, Its. 1,50,251. 

Thoro arc as usual low remains of antiquarian intorcst. Buchanan mentions 
mounds of broken brick attributed to tho Tbarus at Bhavi 
Ai\t‘ i it'e . (mil at a vilhigo called if tho Elephant’s Trunk” 

(Ilalbsari or Hastisanda). Now at this village is said to have dwolt a ThAru 
chief or demigod named Samuya; and in tho ruins of a tomplo called 
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Sam ay as t him, at another villago called Ponriya, was discovered during 1813 
an imago which was supposed lo roprosont him. The soulpturo difiForod little 
from those which, found in similar spots, arc called Uhiituvblmj, Lftohluninariiyan, 
Gajiidlmr, and Busdoo (Vusudevn). Thoro is some reason, Llioreforo, to su,spool, 
arguos Buolmnan, that such idols aro in fact roproHontutions ol‘ the Ha in ay a 
Dovataof tho Tlinrus. <c Tho mime implies 1 the doity of llio reason, timo, ov 
opportunity. In the present system, however, a goddess presides ovor the seasons 
(Kalnnipini).” At Jumolinnu near Bin'll!pur 2 worn found some 11 years earlier 
two images named Ham and Lnohhnmn. But thoro was some rou.son to suspect 
tlmt tho Brahman who professed lo liavo ploughed thorn lip lmd in reality 
brought them from elsewhere, with a view of trading on their sanctity. 

- The remains of sovorul potty cnatlos built by Hie ICullmns llnjputs and thoir 
successors, tho Surnots, aro antiquities moro imdoubtodly gomitno. 

Rudiuuli, tho village which giyos its muno to tnppa llncllmuli of parganali 
IWaglmr and tahsll Basti, stands bosides tho unmotullod Basti and Ihinsi road, 
19 milos north-by-oast of tho'formor town. It in 1872 had 2,092 inhabitants. 
Near it flows the river Xmi; and near it is still left a considerable romiumt of 
ancient woodland. 

Rudhauli has a socond-olass police-station and a district post-office. It ia 
the head village of a tract known as the Bajhorn, which about 1300 was granted 
to the anoQBtor of its present landlords by raja Jai Singh of Bfnglmr. The ori¬ 
ginal grantee, Bijai Singh, is said to have boon a brother of tho grantor; and 
his descendants have soinetimos beon aeousod of turbulenco. Tho Bajhora 
includos many villages in Rasulpur as well as in Maghar. 

Slimi, in tappa Sirsi of parganah Mahauli and taiisil Khfililabad, is thoscouo 
of a largo yearly fair. This, which takes place in March-April, is called the 
Mukhaura, aud 1ms an estimated attendance of 10,000. Tho actual and poiv 
manont population of tho village was in 1872 returned as only 3(55. That village 
stands on the right bank of tho Kuhn a, about 38 milos south-east of Basti. 

SMAr^mpur or Siturfimpur-Baburi, a village in tappa Bolwa of pargana 
Amorba and taiisil Haraia, is remarkable for the same reason as the place last 
mentioned. Standing on tho banks of tho Ghagra, opposite Ajudhya of Faiz- 
abftd, it is traversed by tho metalled Gorakhpur and Faizabad road, which 
crosses the river by ferry. The distanco west of Basti is 30 miles. Tho village 
lmd in 1873 only 1,387 inhabitants. But it boasts two great annual fairs, bold 
ostensibly for tho purpose of lohgious bathing in tho river. The first, named 

i In Sanskrit and Hindi, which wore probably unknown lo tho ancient Thfirui. 1 .Tamo- 
alum and BIiunpm\are neighbouring villages in tnppns Adnmjnir and Chlmpia respectively. 
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Kamki-k/i-Nilmn, talcp.s place on tho full-moon of KArtLik (Ocfcobor-Novcmbor), 
and is attended by about, 100,000 visitors. The socornl mooting is hold in 
Chait (March-April), and has an estimated attendance of 10,000 only. 

Tama, another village with a largo yearly fair, lies in tappa south Haveli of 
pargima Magliar and talisil Klmlilabad. The distaneo oiut-by-Noutli of 
Basti is 25 miles; and Lho population amonnlod in 1872 to 197. 

The, fair is held on the ShiI'm'itlri festival in l^hruary-Mnreh, and lasts for 
that one day only. The attendance is variously reckoned at from 9,000 to 
40,000 ; buttho business transactor! is insignificant, being almost limited to tho 
sale of sweetmeats. Tho primary object of tho mooting is worship at tho tem¬ 
ple of Shiva. Legend valutas that in tho woody waste-lands which then sur¬ 
rounded the village sprang up many hundred years ago a phallus (pindi), tho 
sacred emblem of that god. Discovered )>/ shepherds who wore grazing their 
flock, it 1ms over since hoou worshipped. Hound tho place of discovery was 
buill a raised plinth, but for years no temple roso to sliollor-tbo miraculous 
stone. Tho defect was at last romodiod by u rfijti of Biinsi, who constructed 
not only ft tanple but nlao ft tank, a flight of stops descending thereto, and a 
masonry well. Ho, moreover, planted a mango-grove, pluood some Gosiiins 
from Anola of Gorakb()nr in ebargo of Lho temple, and endowed it with the 
whole village. Tho grant was at first un taxed; but in 1838-39 1 it was 
rosmned by tho British Government, tho Gosiiins boing admitted to ongago for 
the rovonao. 

Tilokpur, u village in tappa Budhi of pavganab Ban si and tab si! Dmnariu- 
ganj, 'lies about 44 miles north-north-west of Basti, but is approuohod by no 
road. It had in 1872 but 201 inhabitants, and is noticed moroly as tho site of 
a third-class polico-otation. 

IJSKA, a flourishing mart in lappa Nagwa of parganah and talisil Biinsi, 
stands on tho right or western bank of tho Dhamohi, 50 miles norfcli-casfc of 
Basti. The name of U*ka belongs move strictly to a villago on the opposito 
sido of tho river, in tappa Untaplir, but is now applied to tho cluster of shops 
and houses which has sprung up on the lands of Parti, Holira, and Mughalha 
villages. In 1872 tlm population of Uska proper amounted to 501 persons ; 
that of united Parti, Bohr a, mid Mughal It a to 2,711- 

Tho market lies on tho umnoUillod ronto from Nojnil to Gorakhpur, by way 
of Diundumwftin ibis district. It is, moreover, built bosido a slroam which up 
to this point is navigable throughout tho your, To these two circumstances 
Uska owes its groat and increasing prosperity. It is oiio of Lho chief ompom 

1 1845 of tUo harvest area. 
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fov merchandise passing between Nopal and those provinces. Its ox ports 
and imports are those already enumerated in tho article on tho nioie northern 
Lautan (q. v.). lint it is specially remarkable as the contra to wliiok gravitates 
most of the Nepnloso mustard and Nepalese fibre manufactures. It lias a largo 
export trade, not only in tho grain of Nepal, but also in that of tho surrounding 
British territory. Consisting chiefly of unhusked rice, this grain is scut down 
the Dhtimela and Iiapti to Burlnvj of Gorakhpur. Towards the eloso of tho liot 
botisun, when the Dkamola begins to shallow, this journey is broken. As fur 
as Moliuna, at tho mouth of that river, tlio cargoes travel in small canoes, 
and aro thence reshipped, in larger vessels, to accomplish the socond stago. 
The agents employed in tho exportation are known as tattidddrs. In 1864, 
Mr. Wynne calculated that about 2,160 boatsyeaviy conveyed about 648,000 
nuiunds of grain from Usk& down to Burliaj. Tho Uska registration post of 
tho Agriculture and Commerce Department registered, in 1878-71), a greater 
amount of traffic with Nopal than any similar office in tho district. Tho total 
valuo of goods passing to or from that country was rockonod at Hs. 5,04,475. 
Uska has, besides this registration post, a third-class police-station, and an 
imperial post-offico. 

Tho inarkot was foundod about 45 years ago by Mr., 0olson/ a Danish 
granteo of waste-lauds. The name Uska is perhaps a corruption of Oelson-ka, 
or Oolsen’s. Tho n may have become nasal and disappeared ; tho socond 
vowel, being thus loft unprotected, may liavo followed it, While chief 
officer of tho district Mr. Pcroy Wigrnm suggostod that the importance of 
tho mart and the magnitude of its trade would justify tho, of a Yirairi- 

cipal committee and the imposition of an ootroi-tax. But Uska is omiuontly 
an omporium, a town through which goods pass on thoir way to othor markets. 
Any tax wbioh in default of close supervision tondod to become a transit duty 
would dannigo its prosperity. And it is porlmps for this reason that Mr. Wig- 
nun’s proposition has as yut homo no iVmfc. 



